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“‘BuT aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent. 


A LONELY MOMENT. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


I srr alone in the gray, 
The snow falls thick and fast, 
And never a sound have I heard all day 
But the wailing of the blast, 
And the hiss and click of the snow, whirling 
to and fro. 


There seems no living thing 
Left in the world but I. 
My thoughts fly forth on restless wing, 
And drift back wearily, 
Storm-beaten, buffeted, hopeless, and almost 
dead. 


No one there is to care ; 
Not one to even know 
Of the lonely day and the dull despair 
As the hours ebb and flow, 
Blow, lingering, as fain to lengthen out my 
pain. 


And I think of the monks of old, 
Faeh in his separate cell, 
Hearing no sound except when tolled 
The stated convent bell. 
How could they live and bear that silence 
everywhere? 


And I think of tumbling seas, 
*Neath eruel, lonely skies ; 
And shipwrecked sailors over these 
Stretching their hungry eyes— 
Eyes dimmed with wasting tears for weary 
years on years, 


Pacing the hopeless sand, 
Wistful and wan and pale, 
Each foam-flash like a beckoning hand, 
Each wave a glancing sail, 
And so for days and days, and aetil) the sail 
delays. 


I hide my eyes in vain, 
In vain I try to smile; 
That urging vision comes again, 
The sailor on his isle, 
With none to hear his cry, to help him live—or 
die! 


And with the pang a thought 
Breaks o’er me like the sun, 
Of the great listening Love which caught 
Those accents every one, 
Nor lost one faintest word, but always, always 
heard, 


The monk his vigil pale 
Could lighten with a smile, 
The sailor’s courage need not fail 
Upon his lonely isle ; 
For there, as here, by sea or land, the pitying 
Lord stood close at hand. 


Oh! coward heart of mine, 
When storms shall beat again, 
Hold firmly to this thought divine, 
As anchorage in pain: 
That, lonely though thou seemest to be, the 
Lord is near, remembering thee. 





THE GERMAN CANOSSA. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 





Henk I am, in this beautiful old Bavarian 
town, which has been known long since for 
fits mineral water, and has acquired addi- 
tional celebrity as the favorite summer re- 
sort of Prince Bismarck, the great chan- 
cellor of the German Empire. Here it was 
that, a few years ago, an attempt was made 
upon his life by a fanatical papist (Kull- 
mann), as he entered his carriage before his 
residence, near the Curhaus. An inscrips 
tion on a marble plate in the front wall, 
just before the spot where the crime was 
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committed, commemorates in golden letters | imperial dog), and has acquired some diplo- | and devote his power, as heretofore, to the 


the providential deliverance of the Prince 
from threatened death. Here the papal 
nuncio, Masella, had several fruitless con- 
ferences with him to secure a repeal of the 
obnoxious Falk Laws. Hence, Kissingen 
may be called the Protestant Canossa, where 
the Pope came to the Emperor and failed. 
What a change since the Middle Ages, 
when the proud Emperor of Germany in 
cold winter crossed the Alps to ask absolu- 
tion from Pope Gregory VII, at Canossa, 
and was kept shivering for three days out- 
side of the castle! Bismarck declared that 
he would not go to Canossa, and he never 
will. The Falk Laws are, indeed, a serious 
infringement on the liberty and self-govern- 
ment of the Church and need a thorough 
revision. They have injured the Protestant 
Church, which was innocent of any political 
ambition; and have done the Roman 
Church more good than harm, by consoli- 
dating it and surrounding it with the glory 
of martyrdom. The able leader of the 
Romish party in the German Parliament 
(Windhorst) said recently to a friend of mine 
in Berlin that Bismarck was unwillingly 
the greatest benefactor of the Catholic 
Church in Germany—first, because, by ex- 
pelling the Jesuits from the empire, he had 
Jesuitized the whole Catholic Church of 
Germany; secondly, by trying to destroy 
the power of ‘he Pope, he had made Pius 
IX the most popular of all the popes; and, 
thirdly, by persecuting Roman Catholicism, 
he had destroyed the prospects of Old 
Catholicism, which contained important 
elements of truth and might have done great 
injury to Romanism. This is, of course, 
an extreme party view. The Falk Laws 
would be impossible in England or the 
United States, and must be judged from 
the standpoint of the union of Church and 
state. As long as that lasts in Prussia and 
as long as the government supports the 
Roman Church it must and will claim a 
share in its government. But the state 
ought never to interfere with the internal 
affairs of any church. The tendency of 
the age is toward separation of civil and 
ecclesiastical government, as distinct, though 
not hostile. In this respect, as in many 
others, Europe is fast getting Americanized. 
Bismarck himself may yet make some 
concession to this principle. The recent 
change in the Prussian ministry, and the 
displacement of Falk as minister of pub- 
lic worship by Herr von Putkammer (a 
cousin of Mrs. Bismarck) indicates a change, 
although more in favor of orthodox Pro- 
testantism than of Romanism. <A modus 
virendi with the Pope will be brought 
about; but the political ambition of the 
Roman Church will always be checked 
under the present emperor and his son, who 
is equally pronounced on this subject, as 
his letter to the Pope, in reply to his con- 
gratulation on his father’s escape from 
assassination, clearly intimates. 

The newspapers spoke repeatedly of an- 
other interview of a papal nuncio with 
Bismarck at Kissingen; but the prospect 
seems to vanish. He will leave in a few 
days forhis farm in Pommerania. Since 
the criminal assault of Kullman, the Prince 
spends his summer vacation not in the 
town of Kissingen, but about a mile from 
the town, in aroyal Bavarian castle, near the 
salt-works. There he may be seen every 
afternoon (except Sunday) at half-past 
three, walking to the baths, in company with 
his elder son and his black New Foundland 





dog, which is called the Reithshwnd (the 





matic celebrity at the Berlin Congress, by 
his assault upon aggressive Russian polity 
in the person of Prince Gortschakoff. The 
dog takes good care of his master and never 
leaves him. 

Bismarck is beginning to look old, being 
65 years of age. But he is still an impos- 
ing figure and looks like Jupiter. His 
Herculean frame, his massive head, his 
commanding eye indicate a man of extraor- 
dinary dimensions. Force, majesty, and 
self-repose reside on his brow. He is un- 
questionably the greatest statesman of the 
age—a man of Providence, a sort of political 
Luther. His achievements will assign him 
the first place among all the statesmen Ger- 
many ever had; as Emperor William will 
figure in history as the first of all its em- 
perors; and General Moltke, ‘‘ the thinker 
of battles,” who is silent in seven languages, 
as the ablest of its military heroes. Such a 
combination of genius and success as was 
exhibited in this trio during the Austrian 
War of 1866 and the French War of 1870 
history has never seen before, and an em- 
pire which rests on such foundation can- 
not soon pass away. It is a remarkable 
fact that these great men are also men 
of faith, in the midst of a skeptical gen- 
eration. 

Bismarck seldom goes to church, because 
he works at night and sleeps in the morn- 
ing. He gave this as an excuse to the 
Protestant pastor (Dr. Wiesinger) at Kis- 
singen, who isa sound Evangelical divine. 
I heard a most excellent sermon from him 
last Sunday. The Princess and her son 
were present, as usual. Bismarck invited 
the pastor to dinner twice this summer, 
and openly confessed his Christian senti- 
ments. He reads the New Testament 
and the collection of Scripture texts 
annually issued by the Moravian Church, 
under the name of the ‘ Losungsbuch.” 
I recently heard some characteristic 
anecdotes from a friend of Bismarck at 
Berlin. When asked to recommend him a 
new minister of public worship in the place 
of Falk, this friend mentioned two or three 
persons who were thoroughly versed in 
Catholic and Protestant Church history 
and ecclesiastical law; but was surprised 
by the answer: ‘‘ Such a one will not suit 
me at all. I want a man who knows noth- 
ing about these things, but is thoroughly 
intelligent and upright.” On another occa- 
sion Bismarck told him: ‘‘ You, like other 
people, consider me a long-headed, shrewd, 
calculating politician; but thatis a great 
mistake. The first thing I always do, in 
any critical moment, is to ascertain the will 
of Providence, and then I halt behind it as 
well as I can; otherwise I would have 
made the greatest mistakes and done incal- 
culable mischief.” 1 was told by his pastor 
that, before he proceeded to the Austrian 
campaign in Bohemia, he sent for him and 
told him: ‘‘I feel very serious. This isa 
question of life and death for Prussia and I 
may never return alive. I wish to take the 
holy communion; but privately, at home, to 
avoid the appearance of a political demon- 
stration in public.” And so he partook of 
the sacrament in the bosom of his family. 

The people of Kissingen erected, after 
his escape from death, a statue near his 
summer residence, thus anticipating the 
honors‘ reserved for the dead. They are 
mostly Roman Catholics; but they cannot 
help feeling flattered by the annual visit of 
the great chancellor. He may still have 
several years of active service before him, 
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consolidation and unity of the German 
Empire. 
Kissinggn, August 12th, 1879. 





THE PROBLEM AT ONEIDA. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


I went to see the Oneida Community 
with my own eyes and to judge of it for my- 
self. The ‘‘Syracuse Convention,” léd by 
such men as Professor John W. Mears and 
Bishop Huntington, has recently directed a 
new attention to its manners and morals. 
I had been asked to state the general sub- 
stance of those ideas to a Monday gathering 
of ministers at ‘‘ Temple Grove,” Saratoga, 
and had done so. Some notice had been 
taken of these remarke, and I found, to my 
surprise, that Oneida looked upon the 
‘* Saratoga movement” as not at all second 
to the ‘‘Syracuse movement.” The way 
appeared to be opened for me to see the 
Community personally. I, therefore, went 
and saw, having for my companion a gen- 
tleman connected with the Midland Rail- 
road, which has a profitable freight and 
passenger station there. If necessary, I had 
the authority of a correspondent of The 
Saratogian, since I had been duly appoint- 
ed thereto. 

That which the Community prefers above 
all things is to have its manufactures 
praised, its pic-nic grounds and arrange- 
ments noticed, and its general thrift and 
cleanliness remarked. That which the 
Community most dislikes is to be observed 
and inspected as to its moral regulations. 
Of Dr. Mears they speak contemptuously, 
of Dr. Schaff kindly, of Hepworth Dixon 
pityingly, and as to Brick Pomeroy they 
maintain silence. A good many have 
visited them, and have written them up 
with praise or blame, They object to 
being ‘‘ interviewed,” and, therefore, the 
undersigned was by turns clergyman, seek- 
er after truth, scientist, and physician. In 
each capacity he thinks he learned enough 
to make it worth his while to write it out, 
more especially as one of our very fore 
most social science students is about to de- 
vote himself to the other phases of this 
strange problem as thus presented. 

I confine myself to what I saw and heard, 
and to the inferences from it. It is not 
well for me to sound a trumpet before him, 
as the hypocrites do, by a proclamation 
that he was ‘an unprejudiced observer” 
and all that sort of thing. In point of 
fact, I was prejudiced—in favor of the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount; but I think I was otherwise dis- 
posed to be fair and just. At least, I was 
shown everywhere through the buildings, 
except in private apartments; and I was 
permitted to hold a long and full conversa- 
tion with one of the two physicians upon 
the medical and scientific questions raised 
by their peculiar mode of life. 

One can have nothing but praise for their 
agricultural and business relations with 
their fellow-men. Their silk twist, canned 
fruits, and all their other products are made 
on honor and sold on honor, and they 
deserve their success. They employ labor 
from about them, In the kitchen, fields, 
and workshops they hire a good deal of 
help—an important factor in the kindly 
feeling with which their neighbors regard 
them. They neither vote nor act as parti- 
sans. Their seventy-five voters would very 
little counterbalance their loss of constitu- 








ency from the side opposite to them. They 
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have their lawyers among them, and claim 
that they in no manner violate the statute 
laws of New York. They number about 
275 souls, all told. 

It may be questioned whether their capital 
is as productive in their hands as it might 
have been were it handled in regular busi- 
ness methods. But it is a patent fact that 
these people—visionaries, fanatics, or what- 
ever the world may call them—have 
learned at last to make a business success 
of their affairs. In so doing, they offer the 
political economist a picture of practical co- 
operation worthy of decided notice. It is 
only when they apply to persons the 
same rules as they apply to property 
that they begin to fester and ulcerate upon 
the public sense of propriety. I confine 
myself, then, entirely to the moral aspects 
of the organization. I do not see that the 
peculiar nature of them should hinder the 
firm but delicate scalpel-cut of the news- 
paper critic. That they ask to be ‘‘let 
alone” must be balanced by the fact that 
they publish and circulate The American 
Socialist. 

To begin with, the Community is the 
family. Thisis the key-note and to it all 
other chords are set. You must subordin- 
ate your personal wishes, ends, and aims to 
the ‘‘Community idea.” In answer to sev- 
eral pointed inquiries, young Dr. Cragin 
(thirty-nine years old and born in lawful 
wedlock, before the Community began) de- 
clared to me that the whole system was ab- 
solutely logical. If I applied those princi- 
ples to any particular case which I would 
apply in any other argument and which I 
saw applied in their business, I would be 
right. The result is simply astounding. 
Adultery, fornication, even incest have 
vanished in the loftier state of life intro- 
duced by John Humphrey Noyes, in whom 
Christ has returned and become incar- 
nate. The ‘second coming” is accom- 
plished in these disciples, who have neither 
‘*marrying nor giving in marriage” in their 
exalted condition. But, practically, the 
operation of this idca is as follows: 

“Doctor,” I asked, ‘‘ suppose one of 
your ladies should say that she desired to 
live alone and enter into no relations with 
the other sex. How then?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, he answered: 
‘That is coming down to a particular case, 
and I told you I was not free to meet such 
cases.” Then, after a pause: ‘‘ But suppose 
such a case occurred, should you think that 
woman had the true Community spirit?” 
*‘No!” said I, instantly. The Doctor gave 
a sort of grave smile, and Idrew my conclu- 
sion at once that the weapon of ‘‘ criticism” 
would bend or break that woman or drive 
her away from those walls; for their in- 
ternal government is by this ‘‘ criticism” 
of acts and conduct and character. It is 
now conducted by a board. 

I am quite sure that their association, as 
men and women, is for indefinite periods, 
Also that this is largely regulated by per- 
sonal liking. Also that the irruption of any 
other person into such an arrangement is 
not considered a cause of blame, shame, or 
anger. And, finally, that each union is to 
be sterile unless otherwise directed by what- 
ever may be the governing voice of the 
Community. 

To accomplish this latter purpose, they 
have a peculiar doctrine operating in a 
peculiar way and incumbent entirely upon 
themen, They divide genetic action into 
*‘social” and ‘‘ propagative,” and claim to 
have made a medical discovery in this re- 
spect. But I found Dr. Cragin—who is 
otherwise a highly cultured physician and a 
thorough gentleman—to be quite ignorant of 
the views taken by Acton and othersas to 
certain causes of insanity. My inquiries 
about the physical effects (in men and women) 
of these ideas he answered frankly. As to 
the outward appearance, I observed for my- 
self. 

And this I certainly did observe, that 
there is an ‘‘Oneida face.” Ideas, of 
course, and food and employment all affect 
the features, But one of the members said 
to me that their men were known outside 
of the Community, not by dress, for it is 
not distinctive, but by some other (to him 
unknown) peculiarities. I thought I ob- 
served a flatness and sinking of the eye, 
with dark lines frequently below it. There 
is unquestionably a close-set, repressed ex- 

pression to the lips. Isaw no face among 
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the men which was free from a marked 
pallor, such as we associate with books and 
study. Their men have not debauchee 
faces, by any means. Everything indicates 
severe self-restraint and occasionally nerv- 
ous weariness. I do not say that ‘‘ nervous 
exhaustion” is there; but, without their 
superb hygienic arrangements, good food, 
and active open-air employments, I think it 
might easily be there. 

Of the women, I can say that only one or 
two are good looking, with any roundness 
of outline in face or figure. There are no 
motherly and grandmotherly faces there. 
How can there be, when the essence of a 
woman’s life—her privilege of devoting 
herself to a husband or a child—is taken 
away? The doctrine that the child of 
twelve months belongs thenceforward to 
the Community is enough to arouse many 
suggestive thoughts. Here are women who 
have servants to work for them, whose 
children are no trouble or care, who are not 
held down to one partner of joy and sor- 
row or confined to the narrow lot which 
some modern reformers so vilify. They 
are not forced to have children, except in 
the case of ‘‘stirpicultural” adaptations. 
Their dress is a short petticoat and trousers 
—the ‘‘ Bloomer costume”. of the Emanci- 
pationists. In short, they ought to be won- 
dertully happy; and yet I did not see a sin 
gle happy and contented—that is, satisfied— 
face. A ladyof wide experience and high 
artistic reputation has since told me that 
she too was, like myself, in a ‘family 
meeting.” She also remarked the faces of 
the men and those of the women, and her 
critique was precisely my own. ‘The faces 
are anxious, unsatisfied, restless. 

It is to be doubted, first, whether this 
money and this labour have been very re- 
muneratively employed, compared with 
other money and other labor. 

Second, the Community has received no 
new members for six or eight years—so 
they say—except by birth. And this in 
spite of constant applications. | Which 
seems as if they had encountered such diffi- 
culties that they now prefer to ‘‘ breed up” 
their population, rather than to proselyte. 
Can this be a success? 

The answer to this is the third point I 
make inmy own mind. These children are 
the children and even grandchildren of 
these ideas. They mostly look alike. They 
are neither better nor worse than other 
children. But I could not help wondering 
whether the moral descent of ideas would 
not involve —after the old heads dropped— 
some very strange phenomena. I thought 
Isaw the beginnings of heredity, and even 
of ‘‘in-breeding”; but that may have been 
fancy. The children are intelligent; but 
I have seen just such faces, actions, and in- 
telligence in foster-homes, homes for the 
friendless, and orphanages. In fact, I 
thought of an orphan asylum or a found- 
lings’ home involuntarily, as I watched 
them, in school, or workshop, or play- 
ground, 

To reach and probe this problem demands 
that such facts as these be given to the 
public. If such things can go forward un- 
checked by law, then we ought to relax our 
views upon Mormonism and to license 
bagnios and gambling-hells. 

I have said as much as one dares or cares 
to say; less, indeed, than, by request, I 
said for the second time to the Saratoga 
Ministers’ Meeting. It is easy (and I have 
the documents at my hand) to quote their 
own publications on all the points I have 
made. Neither as a mental, a moral, 
nora physical experiment do I call it a 
success. It seems to me to have the seeds 
of death in itself. For my courteous treat- 
ment by them I return sincere thanks. I 
have told what I honestly saw and honest- 
ly felt. The partial advantages—some of 
them of no mean importance—are nullified 
by a system which says: ‘‘ There is no 
property; there are no wives or husbands; 
there is no family life; there is no obedi- 
ence of children to parents; there is no Sab- 
bath, except for business meetings.” 

And yet—and yetI cannot help a feel- 
ing of real kindness and earnest regret for 
some there who are unmistakably honest 
and sincere. To them this is a nobler 
state of life. I doubt if they ever show, 
some of these men and women, coarse or 
selfish passions, ‘‘Criticism” is rather 
wielded by them than against them. Some 
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of them have been Christian ministers; 
others reputable churchmembers. Their 
persecution by such ignorant people as 
write and read this present article is to 
them a cause of joy. I talked about Pocas- 
set and fanaticism with old Mr. Cragin, his 
son, the doctor, and Mr. Joslyn, the law- 
yer of the Community. ‘They spoke in great 
condemnation of such wild enthusiasms 
and of the act of that poor fanatic father. 
‘‘Eheu, fugaces!” Perhaps the light of the 


great morning will make it all plain. 
ALTOONA, Pa., August, 1879. 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 











THERE was never an Eden without him. 
And he had come. I wish it distinctly un- 
derstood that I do not mean the sea-serpent. 
Nobody could be missed with more hearti- 
ness and less reserve than Elf; yet since she 
had gone, and Mary and Corona had re- 
sumed their placid téte-d-téle in Paradise, 
they were very happy. At least, Corona 
thought they were. 

One soft September morning she came 
home from the post-office, and found a 
brown young man in her gray parlor. He 
was very brown, having been, as Mary has- 
tened to explain, yachting on the Maine 
coast all summer, and now, on his return 
home to Brooklyn, thought he would stop 
over a train or so at Fairharbor. It oc- 
curred to Corona that Fairharbor was not 
immediately upon the route between Maine 
and Brooklyn; but she made no remarks to 
this effect. Mary wore her white flannel 
sea-dress, ani a sensitive flush upon either 
cheek. She begged Corona to stay and 
hear Mr. Sinuous’s account of the chowder 
he got at Mt. Desert. 

*“ Yes,” said Mr. Sinuous, ‘‘ we call it 
cod-tea down there.” 

Corona, having treated the subject of 
chowder in every form which presented 
itself to her imagination, until aware that 
she was exhausting it by an air-pump of 
double pressure, left Mary and the Serpent 
together and wandered thoughtfully out 
upon the rocks. 

Puelvir saw her, and put her head 
through the kitchen window. 

‘Goin’ to keep him for dinner, Miss 
Corona?” 

“Yes, Puelvir.” 

“We hain’t got nothin’ but hash and 
tomaytoes.”’ 

“Never mind, Puelvir.” 

“T s’pose I could stir up a puddin’, if it 
wasn’t ironin’.” 

‘* Very well, Puelvir.” 

Puelvir hesitated before resuming: 

‘* Brother of her’n?” 

“Oh! no.” 

“* Any relation?” 

‘‘T believe not, Puelvir.” 

“Hmn—m. M—m—m,” said Puelvir. 

“T think,” said Corona, severely, ‘‘ you 
had better make the pudding, Puelvir.” 

**T’'ll leave something out, if you say so,” 


replied Puelvir. ‘‘ I'll leave out something 
and spoil it, so he won't want to come 
again,” 


The Serpent stayed to dinner. Despite 
Pue!vir’s noble intentions as to her pudding, 
he stayed to tea. He expressed himself so 
much pleased with Fairharbor (and the 
pudding) that he thought he should spend 
a few days at the hotel. Corona, with the 
soul of sweetness in her smile and the ashes 
of bitterness in her heart, replied that she 
hoped he would. But Mary did not reply 
at all. 

Mr. Sinuous came to tea also the follow- 
ing day, having arranged to take the ladies 
sailing. Puelvir put on turned preserves 
and let her biscuit fall. But Mr. Sinuous, 
nothing daunted, came to breakfast next 
norning. It was a disappointment to Puel- 
vir that the pop-overs were light as silver 
clouds. 

Only one lady went sailing that day. 
The other sat at home alone. 

It was that evening and quite late, when, 
having bidden the brown young man good- 
night upon the piazza, in the dim half-light 
that fell out from the colors of the little 
silent house, Mary came to Corona’s room, 
and began at once: 

“T have exiled you, dear—driven up 





here alone. It is too bad. Come down. 


I want to talk with you. I think—I believe 
I must go home next week. You know! 
meant to go week after. It won’t make 
much difference—such a little while.” 

She put out her hand like a child who 
deprecates a scolding. Corona took it in 
silence, and in silence the two groped down 
the steep, dark cottage stairs. 

A shimmer of many colors filled the par- 
lor and dining-room, falling from the Jap- 
anese shades and tinted candles with which 
Corona loved to make her evening gay. 
Mary, in her white dress, stood among these 
broken lights, resplendent. Her cheeks were 
burning; but her eyes were soft and clear. 

‘Mother will be expecting me,” she be- 
gan, hesitating. ‘‘ And—it’s a long journey 
to Brooklyn—to take alone. Mr. Sinuous 
has got to go next week. He thought it 
would be pleasanter for me to have com- 
pany. I—” 

Mary stopped; but Corona said: 

“‘T have only one thing to say, Mollie. 
You might have told me before, I think.” 

‘But, Corona, I hadn’t anything to tel 
—till now,” cried Mary, lifting her head. 

‘We were pretty old friends,” returned 
Corona, slowly. ; 

“Tf there’s anything I hate,” continued 
Mary, ‘‘it is women who talk about such 
things beforehand.” 

‘Kiss me, Mary,” said Corona. ‘‘ You 
are right.” ~ 

“Tf you’d asked me last week,” proceed- 
ed Mary, ‘“‘I should have told you\I never 
meant to be marricd. Never. Why, Co, I 
thought he was flirting with Net Sibley, 
down at Mt. Desert, this summer long. I 
did, indeed!” 

‘Lhose last few flushed September days 
passed swiftly. Corona, indeed, was not 
sorry when they were over. She had lost 
Mary. It was as well to lose the Serpent 
too, 

Yet she felt a certain proud pleasure in it 
all, as she sat alone so many hours, turned 
out of her parlor, her piazza, off from her 
bowlder and her shadow on the afternoon. 
side of the house. She was glad to have 
happier eyes than hers watch the clovers 
grow under the cottage. And the clovers 
were brown now,too, She was glad to have 
lovers in her house—once, at least, and this 
first summer. It seemed to her just the 
baptism that her home had lacked. It was 
no longer a pale and solitary thing. It was 
henceforth linked to all humanity. It had 
experience and memories. 

She said ‘‘God bless you!” when Mary 
went away; but nothing more. She could 
not talk. And Mary went from Corona’s 
Eden to her own, leaning on the Serpent’s 
arm. 

Matthew Launcelot, who had cordially 
disapproved of the Serpent from the outset, 
and had made no secret of his prejudice, 
stationed himself upon the big bowlder and 
howled savagely at the omnibus till it was 
out of sight, when, in the violence of his 
emotions at having nothing left to bark 
at, he tumbled off the rock and sprained 
his ankle; which Puelvir bound up, with the 
ambiguous remark that she wished it had 
been Xis’n. Wouldn’t she have bandaged 
it in red pepper or something scalt! 

It was not long after Mary’s departure 
that Corona had a very restless night. Pos- 
sibly it was owing to the sense of renewed 
solitude, which sat like an uninvited guest 
within her silent rooms; but Paradise 
seemed to her strained ears to be beset by 
strange, uncanny sounds. She bade Puelvir 
double lock the doors and herself bolted 
the parlor windows four several times 
apiece. She kept a light burning on the 
stairs, and noticed where the carving-knife 
was left, and brought up the dinner-bell 
where it would be available, and cocked 
her Smith and Wesson, which lay upon the 
blue table by the blue bed, She slept with 
difficulty, waking often. 

A great many things happened to disturb 
her. First cats. Then the tide. After 
that, the wind. Catsagain. The fog-horn; 
breakers; a party at the hotel. More cats, 
Then a mouse (the first one) got into the 
new house and nibbled somewhere very 
neatly. Then there was a creak in the 
blinds, a squeak in the window ; horses in 
a barn; people on the beach; semi-distant 
dogs; mosquitoes; and another cat. A 
while after this came a variety. Something 
breathed beneath her window. 

_Corona spent some time over this form of 
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midnight amusement, leaning anxious and 
idiotic over the sill, uncertain whether to 
ring the pistol, sharpen the dinner-bell, or 
fire the carving-knife, and naively taking 
comfort in the fact that Matthew Launcelot 
slept like the useful dead, and was not at all 
disturbed by the emergency. When, at 
last, she had discovered that the house was 
surrounded by those picturesque cattle from 
the hill pasture; and when she and Puelvir 
had set forth, attired in a wrapper and a 
lantern, and waded rheumatically about in 
their rubber boots through the long, dew- 
laden grass, to drive the intruders off; when 
the horses had balked at them, and the 
cows had hooked at them, and, the whole 
‘‘effect ” becoming obstinate, Corona had, 
at length, driven the entire drove at the 
point of her carving-knife into the corn- 
field and left them there; when the two 
women, feeling cold, and lame, and silly, 
and sleepless, and of none too sweet a tem- 
per, had really fallen into the heavy rest 
which overtakes a disturbed, escaping night 
—it was then that there sharply fell upon 
their dreaming ears, unmistakable and un- 
merciful, the low accents of a human voice, 

Corona grasped her pistol with curdling 
blood. Puelvir ran in. Matthew Launcelot 
awaked with an evident consciousness of 
having been the first to warn the household, 
and, with an extreme air of masculine 
superiority, howled thunderously between 
the two women and the windows. Every 
hair on Matthew’s tiny head and shoulders 
seemed to say: ‘‘ Don’t fear, my degre. I 
am here.” 

“It is very singular,” said Corona; ‘‘ but 
the sound doesn’t stop. Listen, Puelvir! 
The more the dog yaps, the more noise the 
man makes, It must besome lunatic, I fear, 
Puelvir, or a drunken sailor. Hark! He 
makes the worst noise of the two.” 

‘Well, I don't know about that,” said 
Puelvir, with some show of feeling, which 
struck her mistress at the moment as more 
or less misplaced. 

“Tm going to shoot,” said Corona, 
trembling very much. She placed her 
shining Smith & Wesson, with a shudder, on 
the sill. Matthew Launcelot put his cold, 
inquiring nose upon the trigger; then, not 
being satisfied, smelt of the muzzle with a 
scientific manner. Puelvir drew in her 
mistress’s hand, with a sharp exclamation: 

** You'll kill the dog! Not to say nothin» 
of him/ Put up that pistol, Miss Corona, 
do, and get to bed. Two women-folkshere 
in their night-gounds! Whatever will he 
think of us!” 

“Think of us! He/” cried Corona, 
in dismay. ‘ Puelvir, I insist upon an ex- 
planation. If you’re in league with a band 
of burglars to murder me, I request that 
you say so at once, Puelvir. The dinner- 
bell is left. I can rouse the neighbors. 
Ican ——” 

“Oh! there,” interrupted Puelvir, ‘‘don’t. 
T’m sorry you're so scart; but I guess it’s 
only a serenade. I wouldn’t shoot, if I was 
you. Hush! Don’t youhear? He’s singin’ 
‘In the Sweet.’ It’s a nice thing for a ser- 
enade, I think. Don’t you? ‘Inthe Sweet.’” 

_u truth, as Puelvir spoke, the mournful 
melody of the ‘Sweet By and By,’ sung by 
a more or less accidentally bass voice, lacer- 
ated the midnight air. 

‘I know no one,” replied Corona, severely, 
and still unrelieved. ‘‘ No one would sing 
the ‘Sweet By and By’ to serenade me.” 

‘‘Land, ma’am,” said Puelvir, ‘‘ 1 didn’t 
say it was you.” 

For one swift moment there in the dark 
the blushes of a not unbeautiful pride com- 
mon to her sex under certain circumstances 
mantled Puelvir’s gaunt cheek. Puelvir 
wasawoman. She felt just then that she 
was superior to her mistress, who had no 
serenades. 

“‘I think,” added Puelvir, more meekly, 
‘it must be the Raspberry Man. He said 
he should; but I didn’t expect him to- 
night. He said I’d know him by ‘In the 
Sweet.’ I'll get some close on, and go an’ 
tell him heis botherin’ us. You jest goto 
bed. J’ manage him.” 

‘‘I wouldn’t hurt his feelings,” said 
Corona, more gently too, but with a name- 
less terror at her heart. 

‘* His feelins’!” replied Puelvir, scorn- 
fully, as she went out of the room, followed 
expressively by Matthew Launcelot, breath- 
ing vengeance. 

All that passed between Puelvir and her 
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serenader is not known to the compiler of 
this record. But certain it is that, after a 
brief consultation (very much assisted in 
intensity by Matthew Launcelot) between 
the back doorstep and the maroon-and- 
indigo curtains, the sounds of ‘In the 
Sweet” died away, and the departing foot- 
steps of the Raspberry Man left Paradise to 
silence, to safety, and to sleep. 

But Corona lay long with her wakeful 
eyes fixed upon the headlights of the 
anchored ships, and on the stars above the 
Bay. It seemed to her that the stars were 
falling and that thelightsweredim. Among 
the more harrowing afflictions of this un- 
certain life, where shall we find one striking 
deeper roots into the soul than the prospect, 
especially the first prospect of having your 
cook get married? 

**It is of no use,” thought Corona, with a 
bitterness which only a novice both at life 
and at householding can remember how to 
understand. ‘‘I agree with the great man 
who, dying, said that life was all a mistake, 
and never worth the candle. The world is 
not made for solitary people. It is of no 
use to be an old maid, unless other persons 
will be old maids too. There ought to be 
a law made forbidding a woman to marry 
after she is thirty-five.” 

But, in the morning, when she came down, 
looking rather pale, Puelvir watched her 
scrutinizingly, and said: ‘‘ Beef-tea?” 

“Thank you, Puelvir. I’m not sick.” 

‘‘A mite of cocoa, or cream to your oat- 
meal? Or would you rather I’d scrambled 
the eggs? You looked peaked. Mebbe a 
little raspberry vin—” 

But the word raspberry had such over- 
whelming associations for both mistress and 
maid that Puelvir stopped. 

“I hope,” began Corona, ‘‘ that you will 
be happy, Puelvir, if you ever should find 
it necessary to leave me; but—” 

“Land!” said Puelvir. ‘Is that it? 
Land!” 

Puelvir was silent for some moments. 
Her emotions seemed too intense to permit 
of calm or connected speech. After a time, 
she came round in front of her mistress, 
standing with the water-pitcher abstracted- 
ly held at arm’s length, and performing as 
she spoke a series of gymnastic exercises 
with it, as if it were dumb-bells, and said, 
with great vigor: 

**T should wish to tell you, Miss Corona, 
I ain’t a deef-and-dumb gone fool yit. No 
knowin’ what I'll come to ’fore I’m under- 
ground. Nobody knows. It is with men- 
folks and women-folks as it is with measles 
or the mumps, Nobody knows when they’ll 
catch it. It ain’t safe for nobody to say 
nothin’ about an affliction that the Lord as 
made us sees fit, in his mysterious provi- 
dence, to send upon us when least we looks 
for it. May his will be done!” 

Too free a use of the instinct of gesture 
set the contents of the water-pitcher into 
active ebullition over Corona’s fresh morn- 
ing-dress; but Puelvir was too much in 
earnest and her mistress too much relieved 
to notice the little dabs and splashes, cas- 
cades and rills that emphasized Puelvir’s 
punctuation. What was a spoiled cambric 
against a Paradise Preserved? 

‘So far’s he’s in count,” continued Puel- 
vir, ‘‘I settled Aim last night.” 

“‘Last night!” cried Corona, touched, 
despite herself, by the inhumanity of this 
unexpected proceeding. ‘‘When he had 
come—so far—to serenade you, Puelvir?” 

‘‘Land! yes,” proceeded Puelvir. ‘I set 
behind the curtain, the indigo one, and he 
didn’t see me; though I did have my 
blanket shawl on over my night-gownd, if 
he had. So’s it was proper enough, for the 
matter of that. You needn’t worry. I don’t 
see’s the serenade made the odds. If he’d 
only sang ‘In the Sweet’ and gone off paci- 
fied, I should have thought more on him. 
I’m partial to music, especially by the water. 
But seein’ he had to up and perpose—under 
them circumstances—I told him I'd signed a 
contract to do for you for ten years.” 

“¢ Puelvir!” 

‘“‘Well, Idid. I don’t call that anything 
out the way. A woman has to make up 
something to pacifya man. Thev'd never 
swaller the truth. Land! Did you ever 
see a man that would believe it if a woman 
told him it was him she didn’t want? Be- 
sides, I knew he wouldn’t think of offerin’ 
to wait-ten years. I thought I'd put it high. 
He’s a widderer, with seven children, 








mostly small. I knew he couldn’t wait, 
80 I said you wouldn't let me off.” 

“*T said.I was sorry,” added Puelvir, in a 
polite tone, with a generous flourish of the 
pitcher, that sent the water gurgling unre- 
proved down Corona’s happy eck. ‘ AndI 
advised him to go hunt up a girl I’d heard of 
down to the Point, that’s partial to widderers 
—been promised to two already. Hesaid he’d 
think of it. But he said,” continued Puel- 
vir, ‘‘ his feelings would compel him not to 
do business this way at present, and the 
butcher hain’t only onions. It’ll make it 
bad about berries for a spell.” 





AT THE SUGAR-HOUSE. 
BY MARY W. PORTER. 





ALL is bustle and excitement to-day 
around the old sugar-house, for the grind- 
ing has fairly begun, and the air is filled 
with shouting and singing, and noise 
enough to convert the whole world into 
sugar, if, as one would have every right to 
suppose, noise were the chief ingredient 
necessary. The cane-carts are just empty- 
ing their loads, as I arrive, under and about 
the shed where the women feed the carrier, 
and whither I also am bound, to sit and 
listen to their songs and eat sugar-cane. 
One glance in that direction, however, is 
enough to-day. To watch the four mules 
of a dozen carts made to empty their loads 
in different spots, all of which have to be 
approached backward, can only be pleasant 
to one who is interested in knowing what 
the frame of a poor brute can bear—and 
live. So I rush hurriedly by, and plunge 
into a little door in the side of the long, 
low building before me. It is cold, it is 
dark, it is sticky within, leaving so sudden- 
ly the sweet, warm November sunlight out- 
side; but I go on, climb a few rickety steps, 
and I find inyself in a cloud of smoke and 
the boiling-room. Six steaming kettles, six 
stalwart Negro men, that is what I see 
dimly through the smoke, as every one 
knows who is familiar with an old-fashioned 
sugar-house. For this is none of your 
spick-and-span refineries; but a time-hon- 
orded servant, who found it hard to submit 
even to vacuum-pans and sulphur. There 
are two rows of kettles in the room; but 
only one set is in use. Of the days when 
they ran together, to quote from a favorite 
Negro hymn, 

“ The time has been and sha’n't be no more.” 

The white sugar-boiler in charge lifts his , 
hat—the first time, I am sure, in the past 
twenty-four hours; the various recognitions 
are gone through with; and then comes my 
unfailing demand for a song. 

‘Now, Sol, what can you sing for me?” 
I ask, ‘seating myself as near the door and 
as far fromthesulphur machine as possible. 

Sol scratches his head, apparently not 
quite to his satisfaction, for he wears a 
head handkerchief, and considers, 

“‘You know I’se got ‘ligion, and don’t 
sing nuthin’ bui himes?” 

Yes, I knew he had got “‘ ’ligion,” since 
which he had beaten his wife almost to 
jelly; and I signify my entire approbation 
of ‘‘himes.” §So Sol begins: 

“Stand steady, child’en, 
Stand steady, chtld’en, 
Stand steady, child’en, 
Don’t mind vhat Satan say! 
Satan a lar an’ a conjuror too, 
_ He miss my soul ar’ cotch ay sins; 
Satan mad an’ I am glad!" 

““Well, is that all you know?” I say, 
anxiously. 

“Dat ain’t all I knows; but it’s jest time 
to take off ’er ‘ strike,’” he replied, lying as 
pleasantly and readily as if there were no 
such thing as ‘‘ ’ligion” in the world. 

“‘ You sing, then,” I cried, nodding at a 
coal-black youth further on, who rejoiced 
in the singularly Irish name of Patrick 
Dempsey. 

Pat grins and hitches up a bit of old 
shirt-collar, and, keeping regular time as 
he slowly pulls the huge skimmer (a sort 
of mammoth oar) backward and forward, 
gives the following love-ditty: 

**I go North in summer, an’ come back in de fall; 

I bring you mo’ silver than yo’ ap’on can hold. 

Miss Ginny, Miss Ginny, if you only was mine, 
You'd never drink nothing but forever good wine! 
If you had ha’ been there when the horses come 
cums the water that you'd never touch ground. 

When I was single, I lived at my ease; 

But now I am married I've one devil to please, 
Anda young child to retain. I wish to the Lord I 
was single again. 





& Fair Betsey, fair Betsey, why don’t you come down? 
I'll give you acandile to let yourself down. 
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I don’t want your daughter Betsey, flowe. of y our 
flock ; 


I give you a silver basin to let yourself down. 

I bet you ten thousand, and I bet you no mo’; 
Pll bet you ten thousand on the nobleskew ball! 
When I had money you rolled in my arm; 

Now I ain’t got none, you roll on de flo!” 


This isso highly satisfactory that I beg 
another; whereupon Pat continues with: 
* Raccoon said to de possum ; 
‘Possum, whar you gwine ?’ 
‘I put my faith in Jesus, 
To hunt some muscadine.’ 
Chorus: Big-eyed Rabbit—Humph ! 

Big-eyed Rabbit—Humph! 
Big-eyed Rabbit—Humph! 
Surely I must die! 


“I met Miss Ginny with her shoe-boots on. 


I ask whar she gwine? 


Had shoes and stockings in her hands, 
And her pretty foots upon de ground! 


Chorus: Big-eyed Rabbit—Humph! 
Big-eyed Rabbit—Humph! 
Big-eyed Rabbit—Humph ! 
True love, whar you gwine ?” 
And follows it up with: 


“ Sally, will you marry me? 
You bet, no! 
I’m gwine away to-morrow; 
You bet, no! 
“ Nigger never die, got choke on chicken-pie, 
Black face and Chinese eye, 
Dat Nigger, ah! dat Nigger, dat Nigger nebber die! 
Chorus: Sally, will you marry me? 
You bet, no! 
I’m gwine away to-morrow 
You bet, no!” 


By this time Sol, who has forgotten his — 
trifle of a lie, gives us a regular Orthodox 
“hime,” with a chorus, in which all the 
others join: 

“ One day, as I was walking along de heavenly road, 


My Saviour spoke unto me and filled my heart with 
love. 


Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, 
Cheer the wearied traveler. 
We will cheer the wearfed traveler along 
the heavenly road. 


“ He chose me for his watchman, to blow the trump of 


God 
An’ cheer de wearied traveler along de heavenly 
road. 


Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 
“ Said I unto my Saviour: ‘My talent is but small, 
And if I am a Christian I am de least of all.’ 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, tc. 
“ The cross is great and heavy, and I am in my youth. 
I fear I am not able to preach the word of truth. 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 


“Said Jesus: ‘Lo! I am with you in every trying 


hour. 
Although you are deficient, I am the God of power.’ 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 
“ I took the Gospel trumpet and I began to blow; 
And if the Lord will help me, I'll blow where’er I go! 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 


“ Sometimes I am discouraged, an’ think my work is 
vain ; 
But then the Holy Spirit revives my soul again. 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 


“ I'll publish free salvation while here I am below, 
And blow the Gospel trumpet as through the world 
I go. 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 
“ The sinners may despise me and slight the Saviour’s 


love; 
I'l) wave the Gospel banner, all stained with hal- 
lowed blood. 


Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, ete. 
“I will cry: ‘Behold Him bleeding upon Mount Cai- 
vary ! 
Oh! look by faith and view Him, and He will set you 
free.’ 


Chorus; Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc, 


“Then, when our mission's ended and all our work is 
done, 
When God shall send his angels to bring his watch- 
man home, 


Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 
“I will lay aside my Bible and sound the trump no 


more; 
But join my brother watchmen on Canaan's happy 
shore. 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 








“ We've had a tedious j , and , “tis true; 
But see how many dangers the Lord has brought us 
through. 


Chorus; Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 


“ Long since we might have fainted on th’ enchanted 
ground ; 
But now and thena cluster of pleasant grapes we 
found. 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, etc. 


“Then blow the Gospel trumpet, ye servants of the 
Lord, 
To every blood-bought spirit proclaim the Sacred 
Word. 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearied traveler, eto. 


“ and when the last loud trump shall welcome us to 
We wilh bind our sheaves together and shout the 
harvest-home. 
Chorus: Let us cheer the wearted traveler, etc.” 
The conclusion of this brings us to a stand- 
still, Sol again announces the approach of 
a ‘‘strike,” and from the look of his kettle it 
seems to be true; so I wait patiently until 
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the boiling juice has been wheeled away 
before I return to the charge, But none of 
the other three are musical. They all profess 
themselves able, like the immortal Cox, to 
join in chorus, and nothing further. Of 
course, I say, in apt quotation, ‘‘Give us a 
chorus!” but can hardly look upon the fol- 
lowing as a success, particularly as a chorus 
to nothing: 


“Ob! gal, day is a-breakin’ ! 
You better go to bed befo’ you git sleepy.” 


Hopeless of anything more up here, I 
make my way down to the cane-yard; for 
I have just heard the carts rattle off, and I 
know I can always hear plenty of songs by 
the carrier side. Yes, as I suppose, the 
women are shouting at the tops of their 
lungs. I have only to sit still and listen: 


“ Pick up John’s resolution. 
As Joshua said before, 
In spite of man or Devil, 
To Jesus I must go! 
Hallelujah ! 
It’s written I must die! 


“Fight on, my brave soldiers, 
And don't get no ways discouraged. 
King Jesus is my captain, 
And he’s gone on before. 
Hallelujah! 
It is written I must die! 


“ Apostle Paul and Silas 
Was bound in jail. 
King Jesus showed his pity 
And heard 'em when they prayed. 
Hallelujah ! 
It is written I must dis! 


“ They cast the Hebrew child’en 
Into the furnace of fire. 
King Jesus heard them crying, 
The Spirit of God came down. 
Hallelujah ! 
It's written I must die! 


“They cast the Prophet Daniel 
Into the lions’ den. 
The Spirit of God came down 
And closed the lions’ jaws. 
Hallelujah ! 
It’s written I must die! 


‘Come along. What you stoppin’ fur?” 
growled a stalwart Negro dame, whose pet- 
ticoats were ‘‘hitched up” till they resem- 
bled those of the littleold woman who con- 
sulted her dog as to her identity. ‘‘Sophy, 
if I gits my hand on ye, you'll wish you 
was made o’ tanned leather,” 

This awful threat was sandwiched so rap- 
idly between two hymns that no one had a 
chance to reply. 


“ Jubilee, jubilee, jubilee! 
Got my 'ligion tn de jubilee! 
Ole-time "ligion in de jubilee! 
We are crossin’ over Jordan stream! 


“ De Baptis’ and Methodis' marchin’ on! 
De Baptis' and Methodis’ marchin’ on! 
De Baptis’ and Methodis’ marchin’ on! 
We are crossin’ over Jordan stream ! 


“De Christian army is marchin’ on! 
De Christian army is marchin' on! 
De Christian army is marchin’ on! 
We are crossin’ over Jordan stream! 


“De Bible tells us here below, 
De Bible tells us here below, 
De Bible tells us here below, 
We are crossin’ over Jordan stream! 


“All things up yonder is white as snow, 
All things up yonder is white as snow, 
All things up yonder is white as snow, 
We are crossin’ over Jordan stream !”" 


When this was over, I asked a pretty, 
bright-eyed yellow girl to sing me some of 
the songs of the wicked world; and she 
complied quite gayly, one or two unregen- 
erate friends joining in. 


“My mother oft told me to marry no lazy boy; 
And I say: ‘’Fore I marry a lazy boy, I'll go single 
all my days.’ 
Don't grieve, true love! Don't grieve, true love! 
Don'tcry! Don’t shed no tear fur me! 


*You call me to weep, an’ you call me to mourn; 
You call me to leave my sweet home. 
If you loves me like I loves you, 
Lay your band on mine!” 


And then the three following ditties were 


poured forth in rapid and unhesitating suc- 
cession: 


“I never seed a yaller gal in my life, 
*Ceptin’ she was some boatsman's wife! 
The fish had de hook, and de hook had de line, 
And de fish had de young boy in my mind. 
I t'row my hook in de middle o’ de pond, 
T fish no more till summer-time. 
Apple sour an’ ’simmon beer ! 
Christmas don't come but once a year! 


“ Miss Ginny walk pea-vines! 
How I love my Lindy! 
She walked and talked pea-vine! 
Swing your love careful ! 
Swing her like you love her! 
Swing her like you hate her ! 
Nigger crossed de sea.” 


“ Molly is a good gal, and a bad gal too; 
If Molly go to Hell, I go to Hell too! 
Molly cut de figger on de ball-room fio’; 
Molly is a good gal, and a bad gal too. 
Row, Molly! Row, gal!” 
“ Black boy cured de yaller gal’s eye. 
Whau! whau! whau! 
Don’t have de yaller boy whip. I may dia 
De bell must ring and I must go. 
Whas |! whau! whau!” 





I have no doubt their supply was inex- 
haustible; but a shrill succession of whis- 
tles from the main building announced the 
hour for changing watch, and, with a great 
shout, every armful of cane was dropped, 
every worker turned to depart, and I arose 
reluctantly and did the same, 

FrayKuim, La. 





AN OLD STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


(Tax SeconD CHAPTER.) 


BY E. P. PARKER, D.D. 


It may not be unprofitable to show, second- 
ly, what strenuous efforts were unsuccessful- 
ly made, during several successive years, to 
procure a reversal of that decision, and to 
bring Dr. Bushnell, in spite of it, to trial and 
condemnation. 

In 1850 the Fairfield West Association 
presented to the Hartford Central a remon- 
strance and complaint upon their action in 
the case. To this a courteous reply was 
made that there was no ‘‘just occasion” 
for presenting Dr. Bushnell for trial. 
Fairfield West brought the matter before 
the General Association, at Litchfield, in 
June. Their memorial was referred to a 
committee of thirteen, with Dr. Tyler for its 
chairman, This committee reported, for 
substance, that, when any district associa- 
tion receives a remonstrance from another 
association concerning any of its proceed- 
ings, it is bound to reconsider the case in 
question and give an opportunity for any 
person to bring it to judicial investigation. 

After much discussion, during which it 
became evident that no such proposition 
could command the support of even a large 
minority, it was finally resolved that it is 
the duty of an association receiving such a 
remonstrance to reconsider the case in 
question, and, ¢f they do not revise their pre- 
vious action, to use their best endeavors to 
satisfy the remonstrating party. So the 
attempt to get the General Association to 
assume authority in the case and open an 
unconstitutional way of reviewing and re- 
versing the disciplinary proceedings of local 
associations was completely foiled. 

It was not long before another memorial 
was sent to Hartford Central Association, 
requesting ‘‘satisfaction.” The demand 
was loudly made that the Association re- 
scind their former action, and institute a 
judicial examination of Dr. Bushnell, or be 
themselves cut off from fellowship. It 
was proposed now to quit all dallying, and 
summarily dispose of such men as Bushnell 
and Park. 

The Hartford Central, not easily terrified 
returned a dignified refusal to argue or act 
further in the case without some new evidence. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Bushnell brought out the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Christ in Theology ”—the 
matter of his argument before his associa- 
tion respecting the former book. 

In the next General Association, at Dan- 
bury, the attempt to obtain some action of 
interference was renewed. 

A memorial was presented complaining 
of the Hartford Central for shielding Dr. 
Bushnell from discipline, and calling for 
‘‘action” in the case. There were threats 
of division, if something was not done. But 
the General Association adhered firmly to 
its former policy of non-interference, and 
refused to exceed its constitutional func- 
tions. All through these years of érial and 
suspicion the North Church had stood in 
solid and enthusiastic support of their 
pastor, admiring his genius, believing in 
his soundness and piety, and flourishing 
under his care. It had hitherto been im- 
possible to find three men in that Church 
who would sign any complaint against him. 
But now a most persistent effort was made 
to get at the trial, by finding the requisite 
three in the North Church who would sign 
a complaint. The Church was so much 
annoyed by outside interferences that it 
determined to withdraw entirely from the 
Consociation. Ata meeting of the Church 
held on Sunday evening, June 27th, 1852, 
it was unanimously voted to “‘ withdraw 
from all connection with the North Con- 
sociation of Hartford County.” Thisaction 
was taken without the advice or instigation 
of the pastor. In the circumstances of the 
case, the action was such as the peace and 
welfare of the Church required. It was an 
act of self-protection from foreign inter- 
meddlings that had become intolerable. 

In the General Association at Waterbury, 
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in 1853, a memorial signed by fifty min- 
isters was presented, complaining of Hart- 
ford Central and requesting the excommu- 
nication of that association, unless they 
should agree to change their course respect- 
ing Dr. Bushnell. 

This memorial had been secretly cir- 
culated throughout the state for signatures; 
but had providentially fallen into the hands 
of the Hartford Central in time for them to 
preparea counter memorial. Their protest, 
drawn_up, no doubt, by the master-hand of 
the venerable Dr. Porter, is one of the 
ablest ecclesiastical papers that has ever 
appeared in the history of New England. 
It was fully printed in The Religious Herald 
of June 28rd, 1853, and its patient state- 
ments, clear discriminations, masterly argu- 
ment, and eminently Christian spirit con- 
tributed powerfully to bring the long con- 
flict to a termination. 

In Tae INDEPENDENT of June 80th, 
1853, a full report of the entire proceedings 
was printed. There was deep feeling, and 
no little sharp talk from the more incau- 
tious, One member declared that the ques- 
tion now was whether ‘‘a man charged 
with treason against the truth of Christ and 
the throne of God can be tried.” 

The threat of division was again renewed, 
But wiser counsels prevailed. It should be 
noted that now the complaint was not 
directly aimed at Dr. Bushnell; but at the 
association that had failed to find ‘‘ just 
occasion ” in him for judicial trial. 

A most remarkable speech was made by 
Dr. Bacon. He could see the wisdom of 
God in permitting Dr. Bushnell’s book to 
be published. It has had a good effect 
upon our theology. He had heard flat 
tritheism preached in his own pulpit, ina 
sermon aimed against Dr. Bushnell’s teach- 
ings. He had been led to hold the doc- 
trines of our faith more in accordance with 
the ancient formulas by Dr. Bushnell’s 
books. These books have been of benefit 
to theology in the most orthodox quarters. 
Especially have they been useful in their 
fresh exhibition of the doctrines of the Holy 
Spirit, 

With regard to the ecclesiastical question, 
Dr. Bacon affirmed that the Hartford Cen- 
tral had done just what the Saybrook Plat- 
form authorized them to do. Their decis- 
ion in the case was final, so far as the Gen- 
eral Association was concerned. If that de- 
cision is regarded as erroneous in judgment 
by other parties, still its legality must be 
respected, ‘The request for the excision of 
Hartford Central for an alleged error of 
judgment on a question of fact and inter- 
pretation was soon seen to be preposterous, 
and in the course of the debate it became 
evident that a large majority of the minis- 
ters were ready to stand by the association 
that had refused to deliver up Dr. Bush- 
nell, There would have been no difficulty 
in passing the simple resolutions first offered 
by Dr. Bacon, in which the right of local 
associations to judge for themselves and 
finally of the standing of their own mem- 
bers was afllrmed and the complaint form. 
ally dismissed, 

But it was hinted that the complaining 
brethren might be soothed and satisfied if a 
resolution should be framed that should 
exonerate the General Association from all 
responsibility for the doctrines charged 
against Dr. Bushnell. 

Acting on that hint and desirous of peace, 
Dr. Bacon introduced a resolution to the 
effect that the opinions imputed to Dr. Bush- 
nell by the complainants are such as the min- 
isters and churches of Connecticut have no 
fellowship with; that candidates for the 
ministry professing such opinions should 
not receive approbation; and that when a 
minister is reasonably chargeable with hold- 
ing such opinions definite specifications 
should be preferred against him to the 
proper body, which body should make 
arrangements to secure for the charges an 
impartial hearing and decision. 

This resolution was perfectly acceptable 
to all the friends of Dr. Bushnell, since 
both they and he stoutly repudiated ‘‘the 
opinions imputed to him by the complain- 
ants,” and since it left the questions of his 
official standing and theological soundness 
in the charge of his own association, where 
they belonged. 


The resolution was passed, with but one 








dissenting vote, and great joy prevailed. 
With the next morning, however, came 


a renewal of the struggle. Certain of the 
complainants perceived how total had been 
their defeat, notwithstanding the suavity 
of the adroit resolution, and determined to 
make another effort to recover Jost ground. 
They insisted that the General Association 
should advise Hartford Central to bring Dr. 
Bushnell to trial, and offered formal resolu- 
tions to that effect. 

These resolutions were, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, laid on the table. 

A protest was offered by two of the com- 
plainants, to which a vigorous and sum- 
mary answer was rendered by the Associa- 
tion, and so the matter ended, Inthe next 
General Association a little skirmishing 
was attempted, with the single result of call- 
ing forth from Dr. Bushnell himself a most 
remarkable speech, which effectually closed 
the campaign. 

Here endeth the second lesson. 

The protracted, persistent, combined, and 
ingenious efforts of many very earnest and 
good men to induce the General Association 
of Connecticut to interfere in some’manner 
to break down the guard of the Hartford 
Central Association, and compel it to revise 
or reverse its deliberate judgment, utterly 
failed. Here, too, is a decision and a pre 
cedent. Of much value they are, too. 
Whether state conferences will prove more 
pliable to popular pressures remains to be 
seen, 

Thirty years ago it was decided, in ac- 
cordance with the Articles of Discipline, 
that there is room in Connecticut Congre- 
gationalism for a minister who holds the 
doctrines taught in the books of Horace 
Bushnell. Such a man can honorably re- 
main in his ministry notwithstanding his 
variations of ‘‘historic” theology. Four 
years of strenuous endeavors failed to shake 
that decision. It stands yet, 

AND YET THERE IS ROOM! 

HARTFORD, CONN, 





BURNING THE BARLEY-FIELD. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








A Great many precious spiritual truths 
lie concealed under the out-of-the-way 
passages of God’s Word—like Wordsworth’s 
‘‘ violet ‘neath a mossy stone, half hidden 
from the eye.” If we turn up a certain 
verse in the fourteenth chapter of the Second 
Book of Samuel, we shall find such a truth 
hidden under a historical incident. The 
incident is on this wise. Absalom, the art- 
ful aspirant to his father’s throne, wishes to 
have an interview with Joab, the field-mar- 
shal of David’s army. He sends for Joab 
to come to him; but Joab refuses. Finding 
that the obstinate old soldier pays no heed 
to his urgent request, he practices a strata- 
gem. He says te one of his servants: ‘‘ See! 
Joab's field is next to mine, and he hath 
barley there. Go and set it on fire!” And 
Absalom’s servants set the field on fire. Then 
Joab arose and came to Absalom. 

Now, just as the shrewd young prince 
dealt with Joab in order to bring him unto 
him, so God employs a regimen of discipline 
very often in order to bring wayward hearts 
to himself. Many a reader of this article 
may have had his barley-field set on fire; 
there are some even now whose fields are 
wrapped in flames or are covered with the 
ashes of extinguished hopes. With back- 
sliders this method is often God’s last resort. 
He sees that the wayward wanderers care 
more for their earthly possessions than they 
do for his honor or his service. So he 
touches them in the tenderest spot, and 
sweeps away the objects they love too wel. 
They have become idolaters, and he sternly 
dashes their idols to atoms. 

There was a time when our nation had 
shamefully backslidden from the fundament- 
al principles of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The value of cotton crops outweighed 
the value of liberty. The righteous God 
saw that we cared more for the perpetuity 
of our Union and our prosperity than we 
did for the rights of four millions of his 
children. But when the first flash of a 
national conflagration lighted up the South- 
ern sky, then millions of affrighted voices 
began to cry out: ‘‘ Why is our magnificent 
Union given to the flames?” We could 
sleep white God’s law of right was trampled 
under foot; but when the national peace and 
power and pride were trodden down by the 





same remorseless heel, we awoke, as a man 
awakes at the cry of “ fire” under his own 
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roof-tree. God saw what we prized most, 
and he touched that. 

In like manner, many an individual. sin- 
ner finds his:way to Christ by the light of a 
burning barley-field. Sometimes the awaken- 
ing comes in the shape of a bodily chastise- 
ment. The impenitent heart has never been 
moved by sermons and never been brought 
to repentance by any sense of gratitude for 
God’s mercies. So the All-wise One sends 
a sharp attack of sickness, in order to reach 
the diseased and hardened heart. The sin- 
ner islaid on his back. He is brought to 
the very verge of eternity. As a past life of 
transgression rises before his conscience, 
and the terrors of a wrath to come seize 
upon him, he cries out: ‘‘ God, be merciful 
to me a sinner!” When he recovers his 
health, and goes back into a world that 
looks very different to him now, his grateful 
song is: ‘‘ It was good for me to have been 
afflicted, for I had gone astray; my feet had 
well nigh slipped.” I honestly believe that 
many a sick-bed has delivered the sufferer 
from a bed in perdition. Pain often drives 
to prayer. The door that shuts a man out 
from the world shuts him in to reflection 
and finally into the ark of safety. ‘‘ There 
itis,” said a young man, as he pointed to a 
diseased limb, which was eating away his 
life; ‘‘and a precious limb it has been to 
me. It took me away from a career of 
folly. 1t brought me to myself, and to this 
room of trial, where I have found Christ. I 
think it has brought me a great way on the 
road to Heaven.” It was the testimony of 
a Christian who had lost his eyesight, aftera 
long confinement to a dark room: ‘I could 
never see Jesus until I became blind” 

We sometimes wonder why God takes 
one of his ministers out of the pulpit and 
lays him on a bed of dangerous illness. It 
is to give the man a look over the verge. He 
gets shorter views of life and of eternity. 
Three weeks on the couch of pain and peril 
teaches him some things which he never 
learned in three years at a theological 
seminary. Sharp bodily affliction, even if 
it does not endanger life, is often a whole- 
some process. Paul’s thorn in the flesh, 
Robert Hall’s excruciating pains, and Rich- 
ard Baxter's physical sufferings were a very 
expensive part of their education; but they 
graduated with higher honor and a brighter 
crown. Fiery trials make golden Chris- 
tians, When the balsam trees in God’s 
garden are cut deep with the knife, they 
emit the sweetest gums, 

During the last five years a great many 
barley-fields have been consumed, Brother 
A—— had his fortune swept away in the 
commercial conflagration of 1873; but his 
heavenly hope was locked up in what was 
more fire-proof that any iron safe, and his 
Christian character came out like pure gold 
from the flames. One of the most benevo- 
lent and useful Christian merchants in 
America has lately seen the flames of ruin 
go through his field of barley, and the earn- 
ings of an honest life are ashes! He has an 
inheritance left yet which the Rothschilds 
could not buy; and the very loss of his stocks 
and “‘ securities” has led him to inventory 
afresh the blessed treasures which he has 
been laying up in Heaven. So, from being a 
bankrupt, he finds that his best invest- 
ments are untouched; and there has been 
no depreciation in his real estate, which lies 
very near to the everlasting throne. 

God often sees that a career of unbroken 
worldly prosperity is becoming very fatal to 
the soul, Therefore, he puts the torch to the 
barley-field. Not only are the impenitent 
thus dealt with, to bring them to consider 
their ways; but his own children are often 
put through a process which is marvel- 
ously improving to their graces, for 
a career of rapid success is seldom 
healthful to piety. Very few even of 
Christ’s choice ones can travel life’s rail- 
way with perfect safety at forty miles an 
hour, The heated axle is.very apt to snap, 
or else the engine flies the track of conform- 
ity to God and goes off the embankment, 

Prosperity brings out only a few of a 
good man’s graces; it often brings out a 
great many secret lusts, and no little pride, 
and selfishness, and forgetfulness of the 
Master. When a favorable wind strikes a 
vessel “‘right aft,” it only fills a portion of 
the sails; when it veers round and strikes it 
“‘on the beam,” then every inch of canvas 
is reached: Good reader, if the Lord is so 
shifting the winds that they reach thy un- 
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developed graces of humility, and faith, 
and patience, and unselfish love, do not be 
alarmed. He does not mean to swamp 
thee, or send thee on a leeshore; he only 
intends to bring thee into a ‘‘ better trim” 
and give thee a more abundant entrance 
into the desired haven. 

Count up all the wordly losses you have 
had, and see if you are not the gainer, if 
these losses have but sent you closer to your 
Saviour. You have less money, perhaps; 
but more enjoyment of the treasures you 
found at the cross. Youare richer toward 
God. Perhaps there is a child the less in 
that crib now empty; butthere is a child 
the more in glory, and when the Shepherd 
took your lamb he drew younearer to him 
and to the fold on high. Our loving God 
has a purpose in every trial. If any heart- 
broken reader of these lines is crying out, 
like Joab: ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou set my 
field on fire?’ I beseech thee not to flee 
away from God in petulant despair. He is 
only burning up thy barley to bring thee 
closer to himself. Let the flames light thee 
to the mercy seat. The promises will read 
the brighter. It is better to lose the barley 
than to lose the blessing. 
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THE DUTY OF CONGRESS TO THE 
SOUTH. 


BY PRESIDENT P. M°VICAR, D.D. 





Wuen John Knox was initiating measures 
for the improvement of Scotland, he sent 
out the schoolmaster to every quarter of 
the realm, with the talismanic watchword: 
‘Let the people be taught.” In the adop- 
tion of this one measure the great reformer 
evinced the deep insight of far-reaching 
statesmanship. 

What the South imperatively needs to- 
day is the inauguration of some measure by 
which the youth of all classes at the South 
shall be brought as speedily as possible into 
possession of a common school education, 
Slavery, as all know, demanded extreme 
ignorance as a condition of existence. The 
education of colored people was forbidden, 
on pain of legal penalty. The poorer 
classes of whites were virtually in a condi- 
tion equally deplorable. The South came 
into the reconstructed Union with this mass 
of entailed ignorance. In most of the 
states the colored people were largely in 
the majority; liberated, indeed, and clothed 
with the franchise, but wholly incompetent 
to manage the affairs of state, holding in 
hand a ballot which they could not 
read and which but few of their white 
neighbors could read. Taking Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, and 
over one-half of the entire population of the 
age of ten years and over was classed by 
the census of 1870 as “‘ illiterate,” Accord- 
ing to the same census, two-thirds of all the 
voters in Louisiana were unable to read and 
write their native language. In one parish 
of that state (St. Landry), even as late as 
1874, it was found, according to the New 
Orleans Picaywne, that 1,715, or one-half, of 
the white voters of the parish could not 
write their own names; and that 1,406; or 
Jive-sixths, of the colored voters were like- 
wise unable to write—the total amounting 
to three-fifths of the voting population of the 
parish. 

From statistics issued by the Bureau 
of Education, in 1875, it appears that in the 
states abovementioned over eighty per cent. 
of the youth of school ages failed to avail 
themselves of all educational advantages; 
and of this school population over ninety 
per cent. of the colored children were out- 
side the school-room. 

Since then things may have improved 
somewhat; but it is still patent that a very 
large majority of the youth of school ages 
atthe South are growing up in ignorance. 
And it requires but ten years of such illiter- 
acy to produce a whole generation of illit- 
erate voters. 

In view of these and other facts of a sim- 
ilar nature, that might be adduced ad lidi- 
tum, it is very apparent that the great ques- 
tion of the hour is: How can this menacing 
cloud of illiteracy at the South be dis- 
persed? How can the coming generation, 
ere it files up to the ballot-box, be taught 
at least to read the ballot which it is sure to 
cast? 

It would be unjust, indeed, not to 
acknowledge gratefully the noble work 











which the Peabody Fund, the American 
Missionary Association, and other benevo- 
lent societies have done and are doing for 
the education of the South. They are 
doing what they can, with the means at 
command. And yet all that can be accom- 
plished by such limited appliances is but as 
a grain of sand upon the seashore, compared 
with what is needed. A few centers are 
reached, a few hundred thousand dollars 
distributed annually, while the masses of 
the people in smaller towns and rural com- 
munities are still not reached. 

The evil is one which threatens the na- 
tional life, and the nation as a whole must 
grapple with it. 

The Commissioner of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation at Washington, in his report for 
1875, recommends that, ‘‘in view of the 
appalling number of children growing up 
in ignorance, on account of the impover- 
ished condition of portions of the country 
in which slavery has been lately abolished, 
and in view of the special difficulties in the 
way of establishing and maintaining therein 
schools for universal education, and in con- 
sideration of the imperative need of imme- 
diate action in this regard, the whole or a 
portion of the net proceeds arising from the 
sale of public lands shall be set aside as a 
special fund, and its interest be divided an- 
nually pro rata between the people of the 
several states and territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under such provision 
and supervision as Congress in its wisdom 
may deem fit and proper.” 

This, in the main, is an eminently wise 
recommendation. An educational bill, also, 
embracing substantially the suggestions of 
the Commissioner, has been for some years 
before Congress, in one form or another, 
without as yet any definite action favorable 
to the end in view. 

One defect in the recommendation, and 
possibly in the bill, is that aid is proposed 
to states that do not need aid. Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Kansas, and, indeed, all the 
states at the North have now abundant 
educational resources; while many of the 
Southern states are destitute and really in 
an impoverished condition. Why not, then, 
give the loaf of bread to the starving, rather 
than divide it among the many, some of 
whom have already enough and to spare? ~ 

It is always, of course, a questionable 
policy to bestow charities in any case, 
whether to individuals, to communities, or 
to states. In numerous instances public 
funds so distributed will be squandered. 
And yet Congress has already established a 
munificent policy of granting aid for edu- 
cational purposes to territories and prospect- 
ive states, by extensive grants of land as a 
common-school endowment. To aid a state 
or several states, in a special emergency, 
such as-now exists confessedly at the South, 
either by a direct appropriation of funds or 
by grantsin aid of the establishment of a 
common-school endowment for such states 
as are destitute of a present and prospect- 
ive basis for the support of common 
schools, would, after all, not be very for- 
eign tothe national policy already estab- 
lished, and which is working so salutarily 
in stimulating our common schools at the 
North. 

Whatever congressional relief might thus 
be granted for the speedy education of the 
rising generation of white and colored 
children at the South could be so con- 
ditioned as to encourage a supplementary 
effort on the part of the recipient communi- 
ties themselves, on a plan somewhat similar 
to that on which state public funds are now 
distributed to school districts in most of the 
Northern states. In any event, the great 
desideratum is that relief be granted ade- 
quate to the necessities of the case, and with 
such restrictions as shall secure as speedily 
as possible an effective system of common 
schools, which shall reach every neighbor- 
hood and hamlet throughout the South. 

In addition to this temporary relief by 
Congress, @ very important gain would ac- 
crue in a national point of view by so 
amending the Constitution of the United 
States as to make it the duty of each of the 
several states to establish and forever main- 
tain free public schools adequate to the ed- 
ucation of all children of school ages in the 
rudimentary branches, irrespective of sex, 
color, nativity, or religion. Were such an 
amendment at once submitted by Congress, 
the enlightened sentiment of the people 


generally would respond favorably to it. 
That a republic has the right to enact such 
a fundamental law, on the ground of self- 
defense, if for no other reason, is a proposi- 
tion which at this day requires no elaborate 
argument, The possession of the right be 
comes now an imperative duty. For, let 
the one million seven hundred thousand 
illiterate voters in the Southern states in- 
crease in number and momentum, under the 
manipulations of a few selfish leaders, and 
it requires no prophet to predict the ulti- 
mate overthrow of our free institutions, 





J. STUART MILL ON THE OMNIP- 
OTENCE OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. GEO. F. WRIGHT. 





OnE who has breathed from infancy the 
air of New England theology cannot read 
Mr. Mill’s ‘‘ Essays on Religion” without 
regretting that the atmosphere of his chila- 
hood was so different from that on this 
side the ocean. We do not speak of the 
utilitarianism of Dr. Taylor, under which 
Mill’s own views upon that subject could 
so easily have taken shelter; for Paley’s 
views in the Church of England were 
equally congenial. But the chief stumbling- 
block in the way of Mill’s entrance to the 
Orthodox fold lay in the erroneous views 
he attributed to them regarding the omnip- 
otence of God. 

In the discussions, rife thirty years ago 
here, regarding the points of difference be- 
tween New School and Old School Calvin- 
ism, he was a dull child that did not learn 
that Omnipotence was limited by the 
nature of things; or what we learned in 
later years to call the ‘‘ law of logical con- 
tradiction.” Cana door be open and shut 
at the same time? Can there be two hills 
without a valley between? Is it a limitation 
of God’s power to say that he could not make 
two goin five without a remainder? All 
these questions received a negative answer 
and introduced us to the correct definition 
of omnipotence. Omnipotence is the power 
to do whatever can bedone. In Mr. Mill’s 
opinion, ‘there is no shadow of justice in 
the general arrangements of Nature.” He, 
however, saves the benevolence of God by 
supposing matter to be eternal and God’s 
power over it restricted, so that he can- 
not fully carry out his designs. He also 
inferred from the dark things in Nature 
that the Creator has ‘‘ other motives of ac- 
tion which he cares more for” than for the 
‘*happiness of his creatures” (‘‘ Essays on 
Theism,” p. 184). 

It will readily be seen that Bishop But- 
ler’s arguments would fail to convince one 
who occupied the philosophical position of 
Mill, since the famous ‘‘ Analogy” was ad- 
dressed to those who regarded Nature as an 
unrestricted and complete product of divine 
benevolence. Butler contented himself with 
showing that the doctrines of the Bible in- 
volved no difficulties but such as could be 
paralleled in Nature. But, when Nature 
(as inthe opinion of Mill) is held to be 
‘‘replete with everything which when com- 
mitted by human beings is most worthy of 
abhorrence,” it is a doubtful compliment to 
say the Bible is as good as Nature, 

With Mill, as with most who reject the 
infallibility of the Scriptures, the doctrine 
of eternal punishment is the great objection 
to the morality of the Gospels. For that 
doctrine lies so clearly upon the face of the 
New Testament that it is no easy matter for 
any reader to explain it away, and it is 
difficult to reconcile the doctrine with just 
ideas of divine benevolence without sup 
posing limits to divine power, which many 
are slow to grant. 

The true way toremove these objections 
to God’s goodness is by directing attention 
to the “law of logical contradiction,” 
which, when properly applied, leaves ne 
demand for Mill’s dualistic notions of the 
eternal and independent existence of matter. 
This Mill himself did, in his reply to the 
‘¢ Know-nothingism ” of Hamilton and Man- 
sel. It is, for example, no unorthodox 
limitation of God’s perfection to affirm that 
his nature is devoid of evil; nor does it im- 
peach his power to say that, having made 
man a rational soul, God cannot properly 
govern him except by rational motives. It 
is not derogatory to a watchmaker’s skill te 
aver that he cannot mend a pocket chronom»- 
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which could be tinkered with such an im- 
plement would be something else than the 
chronometer under consideration. 

Now it is plain that we can arrive at no 
safe general principles touching either future 
retribution or the benevolent design of 
Nature unless we are sure we have an ad- 
equate conception of the ends for which 
the universe was brought into existence. 
We must have an adequate conception of 
the highest good of being before we can dis- 
cern the true value of a lower and relative 
good. 

In the creation of finite beings God has 
limited himself as to the mode of govern- 
ment. It is our province to ascertain what 
is the nature of those limitations. Evidently 
man cannot fully enjoy the pleasures of tem- 
perance and intemperance at the same time. 
Nor can he know what patience is before 
his faith has been tried. Nor, as a social 
being, can he be controlled in utter disre- 
gard of those characteristics which consti- 
tute him such. 

“‘How much better is man than a sheep?” 
That is one question which we do not 
pretend definitely to answer. How great 
are the incidental evils necessarily incident 
to the highest eventual attainments of virtue 
and happiness by created beings? That is 
another question, which we confess to be 
beyond our tether. With those questions 
unanswered, we cannot profess to justify 
the ways of God in detail; and evidently it 
would be equally presumptuous in us to 
criticise in detail. 

We are not of those who confidently re- 
sort to natural arguments to justify our be- 
lief in future retribution; but rather of those 
who fear to distert the impressive utterance 
of revelation upon so grave a theme. When 
oppressed with the responsibility of taking 
a positive attitude regarding the theme, it 
is something of a relief to reflect: 1st. That 
we cannot set limits to the power of Divine 
Wisdom in tempering eternal conscious 
suffering to the strength and deserts of the 
guilty party. An infinite series may still 
amount only to a moderate finite quantity, 
2d. Nor, on the other hand, can we tell 
how serious the hazards necessarily in- 
volved in the idea of the best possible uni- 
verse, The existence of evil must not in- 
volve any limitations to divine power other- 
wise than as connected with the law of 
logical contradiction. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 
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CRUCIFIXION WITH CHRIST. 
OFFICIAL SERMON. 
(Delivered before the British Wesleyan Conference.) 
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Texts :—“ For I through the law am dead to the law 
that I might live unto God. 

“TI am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me.”—Gal. 
4, 19, 20. 

“And they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh 
with the affections and lusts.”—Gal, v, 24. 

“ But God forbid that I should glory save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me and I unto the world.”—Gal. vi, 14. 











Svucw language as this, concerning union 
with Christ on his very cross, is peculiar to the 
Galatian epistle. It gives expression to a 
thought which nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment is put into words. We know that it was 
ever present to St. Paul’s heart; in some pas- 
sages we feel that he is about to utter it; but it 
remained unspoken until now, and was never 
spoken again. To use his own words, the 
Apostle is ‘‘ very bold’’; and the reason is that 
he is constrained by the enemies of the Cross 
to offer to it the sublimest homage he had ever 
offered. He binds himself and his theology to 
the Tree in the language of almost perfect 
identification. It is as if he would say: “‘ Your 
false teachers diminish the glory of the Re- 
deemer’s crucifixion. They seek to reduce it 
to an accident of his mission, or to raise to a 
level with it the rites of the old ceremonial. 
To me it is all in all—and that is my last word 
—the Alpha and the Omega of human hope and 
destiny. As for my doctrine, and myself, who 
teach it, both are bound up with the crucified 
for time and eternity. I am crucified with 

_ Christ.” This is the key-note of the whole 
strain. Wounded in the house of his friends, 
he flies to the front of the dishonored cross, 
and there, underAhe inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, writes for his own relief what may be 
called the crucifixion epistle. The cross is evi- 
dently set forth from the beginning to the end, 
St. Paul defends it, and clings to it, and glories 
in it with all the fervor of his soul. While 
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from it, he, by heavenly fascination, can think 
of nothing else. Many times we hear him vin- 
dicating the cross. There is nowhere else a vin- 
dication like this. But we should do wrong to 
think these passages only a sacred apology as 
against enemies. They contain, also, a calm 
and luminous exposition of the doctrine of a 
believer’s union with Christ crucified. Viewed 
in this light, the three texts I have read ex- 
hibit the order, the characteristics, and the 
perfection of personal religion as fellowship 
with the Redeemer’s death. Inthe first the 
sinner condemned by the law makes the sacri- 
fice of the great substitute his own, and is, 
therefore, legally released from his penalty. 
In the second the flesh, or the old man re- 
maining in the pardoned believer, is hanged 
up, and delivered unto death in the same mys- 
tical fellowship. And in the third the glory- 
ing in Christ crucified as the ground of his 
acceptance and the source of his sanctifica- 
tion is crucified with him to the world, and all 
created things that belong not to the new cre- 
ation. Let us, brethren, read these words 
where they were written—at the foot of the 
Cross—and strive to forget everything but that ; 
and, while we take a very general view of an 
inexhaustible subject, let us ask the Holy 
Ghost, the interpreter of these mysteries, to 
show us what is the hight and depth and 
length and breadth of our privilege in union 
with the death of our Lord. 
1. “I am crucified with Christ’? imports 
such a personal connection with the Redeem- 
er’s death to the law as implies a necessary 
freedom from its condemnation and an abiding 
sense of release. The language here used may 
be taken as St. Paul’s forcible way of describ- 
ing in his own person the highest prerogative 
of appropriating faith. I need not say that it 
cannot mean, in any sense whatever, an actual 
participation in the sacrificial offering which 
delivered us from a curse. In the highest 
reaches of his aspiration to be one with the 
Lord, St. Paul’s doctrine never contemplates 
that. It never forgets that in his crucifixion 
our Saviour trod the wine-press alone. That 
lot was the solitary, unique, and unshared en- 
durance of the sentence of justice and satisfac- 
tion of its claims. Yet the Apostle looks back 
to that awful passion and dares to say: ‘‘I was 
and am crucified with Christ.’”? There, there- 
fore, must be a sense in which he regards be- 
lievers as sharing the virtue in their Lord’s 
death ; as so joined with him, what he thus did 
they did, and what he thus suffered they suf- 
fered. He does not describe this union by any 
term ; but it is most obvious that his strong fig- 
ure expresses something beyond a general de- 
pendence on theatonement. Hislanguage car- 
ries much more than that. Mark how impres- 
sively the figure is introduced. “I through the 
law died to the law.”” The law itself gives me a 
legal release. I have paid my debt to it. Not, 
indeed, in myself and by myself; but in Him 
whom the law itself accepted as my substitute. 
“T was crucified with Christ.”” When he was up- 
lifted as a sacrifice, and satisfied the law by dy- 
ing to it, I was uplifted with him. He needed 
not to pay its penalty for himself. It was for 
me he paid it, and I paid it in him; and I am, 
therefore, dead to the law. As his infinite love 
took my place, so my strong faith shall take 
his. He died; yet not he only. [ died in him. 
Here we have the clear statement of the doc- 
trine. But it is more than a doctrinal state- 
ment. It is the language of that personal faith 
which, in its majestic boldness, appropriates all 
the benefits of our Lord’s death and is assured 
by the Spirit that it has a right to appropriate 
them. Those who believe through the grace of 
of the Holy Ghost are by him persuaded of 
their privilege, and, therefore, can use such 
language as this without faltering. They can 
sing, in the deepest and richest melody of their 
hearts: ‘* There is, therefore, now no condemna- 
tion for them that are in Christ Jesus.” It 
would be injustice to the words to make them 
only a theological formula ; the Apostle speaks 
from the very vitals of his own experience. 
Never, indeed, either before or after, did he so 
expressly and directly appropriate to himself 
the virtue of the atoning passion of his Lord. 
Never elsewhere does he bring the love of re- 
dempiion to converge on his individual soul ; 
unless, indeed, he did so when at the end he 
cried: ‘Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am the chief.’? Gen- 
erally, he dilates on the Saviour’s vicarious 
death for the world, or for all who are his, as 
when he said: ‘‘If one died for all, then all 
died in and with Him.” But here, for once, 
being deeply moved in spirit, he makes Christ 
and his cross all his own, and conscientiously 
his own: “ He loved me and gavehimeelf for 
me.” And these words are the most affecting 
illustration of ‘‘I am crucified with Christ,” 
which they follow. It is as if he said: ‘‘ His 
love remembered my guilty soul on the cross, 
He carried my transgressions to the altar. He 
offered himself in my place, and endured what 
it would have been mine to endure. In his 
death I died once for all, and the sentence of 
condemnation hath no more dominion over me. 
Tam free, and, believing in my Lord, may dety 
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the law, with all ite terrors.” Brethren, the 
Apostle uttered this most bold and blessed de- 
claration not in his own name and as his own 
prerogative ; but as the representative of every 
penitent and as an example for all who should 
afterward believe. You, also, joined with the 
Lord by living faith and one spirit with him, 
may challenge and defy the terrors of the law. 
In Christ you are safe from every accent of its 
condemnation ; noarrow from its quiver can 
reach you; its swords are all put up into their 
sheaths again, and the Mount Sinai which you 
now approach is translated into the Mount of 
Beatitudes. If Satan, the great Judaizer, as 
wellas Antinomian, tempts us to trust in our 
own endeavors, we fly to the cross. If righteous- 
ness come by the law, then Christ is dead in 
vain. If conscietice, thé advocate of Sinai, re- 
minds us of our multiplied offenses and fail- 
ures, we think of our perfect atonement, and 
say: ‘“‘ Were it ten thousand times worse, there 
can be no condemnation.” Hardest of all, if, in 
times of despondency, our innumerable and 
peculiar sins—not against the law, but against 
the very Gospel that saves from the law—are 
pressed on our spirits, we can still take refuge 
in the cross, and think: “I have paid my debt 
in him who died not only to discharge the obli- 
gation to clerical law, but also to expiate of- 
fenses against the Gospel itself, who atoned for 
sins against the atonement, and suffered on the 
cross for dishonor done to the very cross on 
which he suffered.” And there is or will be a 
time to every one of us when, amidst the 
thick darkness that divides time from eternity, 
we shall find no greater consolation than this: 
“T was crucified with Christ and my debt is 
paid.’’ It is most obvious, brethren, that this 

is a doctrine as perilous as it is precious. In 

proportion to its transcendent importance to 
man is the danger of its perversion. This the 
Apostle was not long in finding out. Indeed, 
he from the beginning made the peculiat error 
which corrupts the doctrine of a free non-impu- 
tation of guilt, for the sake of Christ’s atoning 

satisfaction, the object of his ceaseless vig- 
ilance. Observe that in the very act of defend- 
ing it he always puts it in the strongest possti- 

ble form. You may note this everywhere. But 
mark it here: ‘‘I was and still am, always am, 

as a sinner crucified with Christ.” Now only 
to suppose this perfect tense of the verb carried 
out to its extreme meaning. Where are we 
then? In the doctrine of an eternal justifica- 
tion, which nothing can essentially disturb, 

however sin may abound through infirmity of 
the flesh, it cannot multiply so as to outgrow 
the virtue of atonement that wraps the sinner 
round. In many ways does St. Paul meet this 
subtle enemy. He appeals to our common 
sense, to our sure instincts, to the very lesson 

of the cross itself: ‘‘Is Christ the minister of 
sin?” But nowhere does he more effectually 
subvert the error than in the epistle where is 
found the most startling form of the truth that 
gave occasion to it. 

2. The effectual safeguard of the first doc- 
trine of crucifixion with Christ is this, which 
we find at a later stage, but flowing from the 
former, as its natural sequel; ‘‘ They that are 
Christ’s, or in Christ, have crucified the flesh, 
with its affections and lusts.’’ We rejoice togeth- 
er while dwelling on the former; let the con- 
sideration of this latter teach us to rejoice with 
trembling. Though in his death our Lord con- 
demned sin in the flesh, he did not vicariously 
deliver his saints from its indwelling. He did 
vicariously satisfy the law; and freedom from 
condemnation is, both on earth and in Heaven, 
insured by the faith that makes his suffering 
our own. Brethren, many ‘‘ reckon themselves 
indeed dead unto sin ’’—so far as its condemna_ 
tion goes; in no other sense. Vicariously he 
does not accomplish the death of the old man 
still remaining in us. We must enter into the 
fellowship of his sufferings in another sense, 
and in another sense die with him. In other 
words, every Christian must have his own Cal- 
vary, his own cross, set up in the secret shrine 
of his soul, and crucify there, and keep cruci- 
fied until crucifixion ends in death, all that 
belongs to his flesh, with its affections and lusts, 
This, fellow-Christians, is the impressive figure 
stamped upon our minds in the Epistle of the 
Cross; a figure that should never be absent from 
our thoughts. But, figure as it is, the reality 
is not figurative. The process by which the 
old sin lingering in our regenerate nature is 
brought to death and destruction is one that 
involves such spiritual suffering and mortifica- 
tion as cannot be detached from the notion of 
hanging on the cross. The flesh generally is 
the old man, or the old Adam, whom or which 
regeneration does not kill, that must be treat- 
ed as an interior enemy, never to be spared, 
having a spiritual body of sin that must be 
pierced through and through without remorse. 
It is an indwelling foe, which must die ; and it is 
the business of the Christian man to use every 
sacred effort to hasten thatdeath. Negatively, 
it must be denied its every gratification. The 
rule “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him to drink ” must not hold good 
here. ‘Make no provision for the flesh, to 
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ually go out in quest of sinful indulgence—not 
courted by the world, but Gotfting its sinful 
delights—must also be kept firm to the cross, 
that they may not seek their prey. Here, of 
course, the figure fails us; but the reality is 
plain enough. Both the latent concupiscence 
and the active desire must be bound to their 
living death until they perish from within us. 

And this is and must needs be matter of sharp 
experience. Let us here forget the details 
and think of the deep réality; To be crucified 
with Christ isa phrase the figure of which ought 

deeply to touch our hearts. We must not for- 
get what the terrible word means. Granted 

that the virtue of his atoning death is ours; 

without our suffering the keenness of that 

agony which fedeemed us ftom the curse} 

yet the true repentance out of which faitii 

springs is not without a real touch of the bit- 

terness of the cross, and certainly the anguish 

of interior crucifixion is a deep reality. It is 

not without much wrestling and conflict that 

our sensual lusts are weakened and tamed. 

But what are they in comparison of the more 

éubtle and spiritual lusts of the flesh—its pride, 

its vaingloty, {ts insubtmission to sterner prov- 

idence, its covetousness, its many idols, aiid 

its one all-pervading self? Do these die with- 

out sharp agony? There is peril here also. 

And, as in the case of the former crucifixion, 

the figure is explained in such a way as to de- 

fend it. In close connection with the striking 

words that tell us how stern our task is, the 

Apostle shows that all out work of self-mortifi- 

¢ation is only the operation of the Holy Ghost 

within us. Afte# deseribing in their abomina- 

tion the manifold and manifest works of the 

flesh, he goes on to exhibit the manifold and 

manifest fruit of the Spirit, living in us a8 wé 

live in Him. The law of death in our sinful 

members is only another form of the law of 

life in Christ. It isthe same Spirit who both 

killeth and quickeneth. The glory is his 

alone fh whom we live and move and have 

our being. Here fs the effectual defense of our 

doctrine against all its petvetsions. Though 

we have crucified our flesh and kept it bound 

to the cross, it is not the rigor of our asecti¢ 

severity that destroys our sin. It is the breath 

of the Holy Ghost which withers the fruit of 

evil in our nature; and it is his condemning 

word that blights the tree of evil in us unto its 

root. Though it is said most expressively that 

we crucify the flesh, it is not said that we put 

it to death and “‘destroy the body of sin.’ 

That is the sole work of the Divine Spirit, who 

watches the expiring enemy within us, ready 

to inflict upon it the last stroke. The final tri- 

umph of the cross of expiation is reserved for . 
the judgment and eternity; but the final tri- 

umph of the cross on which our evi} nature 

hangs shall be known in time. The Holy 

Ghost, we may hope, will cry over our crucified 

flesh, with all its affections and lusts stilled 

and extinguished forever: ‘It is finished.’’ 

Meanwhile, we are “led of the Spirit” toward 

that land of uprightness. We must “ walk in 

the Spirit ” whithersoever He leads; and then 

most surely his sanctifying grace will perfect 

that which concerneth us. 

8. Nothing can be imagined more triumph- 
ant than the manner in which the Apostle in- 
troduces a third time the leading thought of 
his epistle, and takes his farewell of it. After 
having set forth the sacred mystery of his 
union with the extertial cross of Christ, through 
faith, and established the doctrine of an inter- 
nal cross for the mortification of the remainder 
of sin, he combines the two, and carries his 
doctrine a stage further, in the passionate 
tribute with which he closes. ‘God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cruci- 
fied unto me, and I unto the world.’’ Here he 
introduces himself again, pattly as a tepre- 
sentative of all believers and partly as a repre- 
sentative of all who are set in chafg¢ with the 
Gospel of Christ. 

First, we wust observe that St. Paul in this 
generous outburst himself glorifies and teaches 
us all to glory in the doctrine of the cross, as 
blending the external and the internal in one 
mystery of grace. The two are most distinctly 
recalled and united in these words. ‘The 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ’ refers to his 
vicarious sacrifice; ‘‘by which the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world,” refers 
to his own interior crucifixion, in the fellow- 
ship of Christ, to all things outside of the 
new creation. But the two are now one; and. 
the sanctified Apostle glories in the cross, be- 
cause through its virtue condemnation is gone: 
and sin destroyed in the unity of his Christian: 
experience. This is the pith and heart of our 
grand apostrophe, too often forgotten by 
those who fail to mark that it is the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. Some there were 
who despised the vicarious death of Christ 
and made it of none effect; some there were 
who, unduly trusting in that, explained away 
the necessity of an interior passion. Against 
both this Apostle of the cross protests with holy 
vehemence. And the force of this prctest is’ 
this: That the one without the other is not 
enough ; that each ie the complement of the 
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other, and that their union is their perfection. 
Against the former he cries: ‘‘ God forbid that 
I should glory save in the cross of Jesus 
Christ. Apart from that I am dead, twice 
dead. Crucified with him, my sinful self died 
to the law; and the life which I live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God. My 
own life was forfeited. I live, yet not I; my 
life is given me back in him and by him and 
for him.” Against the latter he cries: ‘‘In 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision ; but a new creature. 
My old nature is crucified with him. I die to 
the world, and by his grace live only the new 
life of holiness. God forbid that I should 
glory in the cross save as by it Iam delivered 
from this sinful world and rejoice in newness 
of life.” Let us, brethren, pitch our own 
strain to this keynote of the Apostle. Let us 
also rejoice in the external and in the internal 
cross. Let us not dare to triumph in what 
Christ has done for us, if we are not conscious 
of his purifying work within us. Let the cross 
be evermore “set forth evidently” tothe eye 
of our faith, that we may look toward it as 
the secret symbol of our heart’s trust, in con- 
stant assurance that through its virtue we are 
saved from guilt. Let it also be the symbol 
of an interior process forever going on—the 
gradual death of every sinful principle within 
us, through our own co-operation with the 
sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost. Then 
but only then will nothing make our glorying 
void. 

But, apart from all controversy and inde- 
pendent of this protest, the Apostle’s language 
describes what may be called the perfect issue 
of the two former crucifixions in his own; or, 
rather, in the believer’s absolute separation 
from all that is in the sinful world. Although 
the words do not say 80, we cannot help feel- 
ing that they express what is the consummate 
effect of the religion of the cross upon the 
spirit of the saint. We have in them the third 
and perfect stage of the blessed process of 
union with the passion of Christ ; viewed neg- 
atively as the death of the whole man to all 
things belonging to the world, as such, and 
positively as the life of the whole man only and 
really in the new creation. 

We must observe specifically that St. Paul’s 
“T” and “Me” return. The person crucified 
here at the close is not the sinner condemned 
by the law and offering satisfaction by death. 
That was, so to speak, the Saul of history, 
or himself considered only as a doomed trans- 
gressor ; and of that, mark you, he says ‘I 
live, yet not I.” Dying with Christ to the law, 
that condemned personality never lives again. 
“‘Reckon yourselves,” the same Apostle says, 
“dead indeed to sin.” The profound and 
precious idea is that, as a sinner, you have 
suffered and died and exist no more. The law 
cannot find you, for you are not. Remember 
the emphasis of the word: ‘‘I was and am 
always crucified with Christ.” “I live, yet 
not thee, I that deserved to perish. That is 
gone. And, if I remember it at all, it is only 
to quicken my gratitude.’? St. Paul called 
himself, when about to enter Heaven, the chief 
of sinners ; but note the connection: ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief.” ‘In me first he showed 
forth his grace.” Though in his grateful mem- 
ory he was the chief transgressor, in his happy 
present experience that transgressor was utter- 
ly dead with Christ. Hence, it is not that 
condemned person which is crucified to the 
world. Nor is it the remainder of sin or the 
flesh that is said now to be crucifled—that is, 
crucified tosin ; and the victim hanging on the 
cross is not the whole man; but the old man, 
offered up by the new, that it may perish ; the 
sinful remainder of nature thus dying daily. 
But they that are Christ’s are a blessed host 
of cross-bearers, following their Lord and. 
known by this affecting badge. They are “led 
by the Spirit” in the steps of Jesus, bearing 
his holy cross, which is their own. Hence, it 
is the pardoned and regenerate soul of the 
Apostle which is crucified to the world. It is 
the saint himself restored to his integrity, and, 
if I may so speak, with the evil nature dead, 
who glories in perfect deliverance from every- 
thing outside of God and the new creation. 

For this is the strict meaning of the mutual 
crucifixion here made so strongly emphatic. 
What does the Apostle tell us, but that he, the 
new man in Christ, offering up the sin of his 
interior nature to death, lives a life which is a 
living death to everything in the universe that 
is external to the Kingdom of Jesus? That the 
crucifixion is mutual only signifles that it is 
perfect and entire. We must not press the 
figure here, any more than in the former cases. 

Itis enough that the believer, released from 
condemnation and internally dead to sin, goes 
on to the perfection of release from every sin- 
ful creature. He has his conversation in 
Heaven, and from this present evil world he is 
delivered. 

The strength and grandeur of this apostrophe 
is, after all, its tribute to the name of Jesus. 
We know what St. Paul means. by the word 
“glory” in such a eontection se this, It 





carries with it the whole force of his mind and 
heart and will; his perfect devotion, thank- 
fulness, and love ; the concentration of every 
faculty of his being, withdrawn from all other 
objects whatsoever. Christ’s cross is, 80 to 
speak, himself. In fact, there is no possibility 
of determining whether the Apostle meant par- 
ticularly the cross or the Lord of the cross. 
We prefer the one or the other according to 
the state of our feeling at the moment. If we 
are thinking of our sins, and of our sinfulness, 
and of our bondage to sense and to the world, 
it is the cross of our Lord, on which we suffer 
with him. We cannot forget our penalty and 
our desert. But if it is our hope and our 
aspiration that governs our thoughts, and we 
are filled with the glory of our vocation, under 
the full sway of the powers of the world to 
come, dwelling rather on what is before than 
on what we have left behind, then it is by 
Christ himself that the world is crucified unto 
us, and we unto the world. But, whether the 
one or the other, the perfection of personal 
religion is the glorying in Christ alone. 

But we cannot read the words attentively 
without perceiving that St. Paul is more 
especially the representative here of the whole 
company of those who were set for the proc- 
lamation and defense of the Gospel. And 
here at the close he seems to stand before the 
Galatian Church and all churches, before the 
Judaizing teachers and all teachers, to deliver 
the eternal and unchangeable truth of the 
Gospel in the form of a fervent protest on be- 
half of the Cross of Jesus. Let me take ad- 
vantage of my present position to exhort my 
brethren, especially my younger brethren, to 
preach always and everywhere a Gospel on 
which is stamped, as it were, with the Apostle’s 
large letters, this threefold cross. 

In fact, there is no other Gospel than that 
which proclaims the first of them. Whatever 
preaching of the way of acceptance with God 
stops short of a full declaration of release 
from condemnation, for time and for eter- 
nity, for the sake of Christ’s atoning death, 
is not faithful to the cross. Infidelity or un- 
faithfulness here takes the most subtle forms : 
no wonder that the Apostle spoke of an “‘ angel 
from Heaven” devising them. It is said that 
God cannot accept us for the sake of another, 
be that other even his incarnate Son ; and that 
He has only rescued the world in order that 
every one restored to holiness through grace 
may then be accepted on the ground of his 
new character. Now it is true that no one is 
eternally saved who is not made holy ; but it 
is also true that his final position before God 
will be determined by the virtue of Christ’s 
atonement, and not by his own virtue. After 
all, the atonement must wrap him round as a 
garment ; and even when the last trace of sin 
is removed he must still cry: “I was crucified 
with Christ.” It has been the glory of our 
Methodist ministry that it preaches the sole 
meritorious sacrifice of Christ, without under- 
mining the claims of the law. Let not our 
glorying be made void. We are in danger. 
We may 60 recoil from the error of Predestina- 
rianism and Antinomianism, its shadow, as to 
lose, without knowing it, the essence of the Gos- 
pel. We may come to regard faith in the Cross 
as only setting a man right at the outset ; and 
as then sending him onward, pardoned and 


accepted, to work out his own salvation. This ° 


was the germ which developed into medi#val 
error. It was by the doctrine we now preach 
that the Reformation awakened the world. It 
has slumbered and slept again, and needs once 
more to be aroused. Let our sound, as set for 
the defense of the external cross, not be an 
uncertain one. 

Let me urge you to make that jntertor relig- 
ion your theme which is death in life and life 
in death. Preach it not solely as a blessed 
power of the Holy Spirit of Christ, ruling and 
swaying and giving rest in Jesus ; as if he who 
is in Christ is sanctified from sin and struggles 
no more With self. Preach it not solely as an 
interior mortification, which has nothing in it 
beyond severity and asceticism, unwarmed 
and unlighted by the glow of Christian confi- 
dence. Preach the two unitedly, and so will 
you avoid some of the greatest errors of the 
age. The exterior cross for death with Christ 
and the interior Spirit for life in Christ—these 
together, but neither alone, are the true doc- 
trine which you, my brethren, must never cease 
to set forth evidently in your ministry. 

Finally, let us all surrender our souls to the 
mighty influence of the Apostle’s last apostro- 
phe and confession. Let us make that our 
own in its deepest meaning. On this day let 
us supplicate the Holy Spirit to inflame our 
hearts with the love of the cross. I cannot 
ask for the Methodist Conference, either my_ 
self or my hearers, or my brethren in the min- 
istry more particularly, a richer blessing than 
that every member of it should know some- 
thing of the feeling that inspired St. Paul 
when he cried, in the most impassioned words 
of his life: ‘‘God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and [ 
unto the world,”’——Methodtet Recorder, London, 








Sanitary. 


Canon Kingsiey had many traits of charac- 
ter and many sympathies which identified him 
with those great social questions which touch 
80 closely the welfare of a nation, as well as the 
happiness and prosperity of families and of in- 
dividuals. While a profound thinker, he was 
anardent feeler and an earnest worker. He 
thought the Church not true to its high 
behest anless its clergy made themselves 
felt upon all those practical questions of 
morality and of social condition which 
ever and anon must come to the surface 
on the body politic. He early perceived how 
much the physical care of population and the 
prevention of all preventable disease has to do 
with the progress of Christianity, as well as 
with the betterment of nationality. When in 
1853 the cholera prevailed in England, he im- 
proved the visitation by preaching three strik- 
ing sermons on ‘‘ Who Causes Pestilence?’ In 
these he was able to present the humanity 
side of disease, and to take his part in stating 
anew a crusade against dirt, cesspools, and bad 
drainage. He early perceived that the methods 
of dealing with these must be largely by sani- 
tary administration and by powers conferred 
on the executors of law. Soon after, we find 
him hastening up to Parliament to give evidence 
on the need of governmental attention to 
sanitary matters. He attended the first meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association of 
London, and just now there comes to us a 
notice of the valuable tracts and bvoks since 
issued by it. 

In 1858, soon after the first appearance of 
diphtheria in England—the first register of it 
in mortuary tables there being in 1855—it ap- 
peared in his own neighborhood and was very 
fatal. ‘‘He fought against it,” says his biog- 
rapher, ‘‘as it was his wont to hate and fight 
against every form of disease, and especially 
those which he suspected to come from mala- 
ria and other preventable causes. Its preva- 
lence among children and cases in his own 
parish affected and excited him, and he took 
counsel with medical men as to how to meet 
the earliest symptoms of the new foe. When 
it reached Eversley, some might have smiled at 
seeing him going in and out of the cottages 
with great bottles of gargle under his arm, and 
teaching the people—men, women, and chil- 
dren—to gargle their throats, as a preventive.” 
He seems, at least, to have conceived, what some 
of our modern doctors are slow to learn, that 
many an infective disease is preventable if only 
the moist surfaces of the throat are made un- 
friendly to the conflation of infective particles, 
if not of that still more potent idea that we 
can infuse into the blood for atime certain anti- 
zymotics, which will render the system resist- 
ant to disease toxics or limit their influence. 

In a half playful way, at another time, he dis- 
cusses the peril of saving lives and the alleged 
dangers of overpopulation, and in a few 
breaths blows away the Malthusian doctrine, 
and makes room for all the children of men. 
Surely, the preservation of every human life 
isthe objective toward which governments 
claim to work, with the single exception of 
capital punishment. 

In another connection, speaking of sanitary 
reform or the art of health, he says: “It is so 
very recent a discovery—as all true physical 
science is—that we ourselves and our own class 
know very little about it and practice it very 
ill. And the Society, 1 do hope, will bear in 
mind that it is not simply to affect the work- 
ing-man, not only to go into the foul alley; 
but it is to go to the door of the farmer, to the 
door of the shopkeeper, aye, to the door of 
ladies and gentlemen of the same rank as our- 
selves. Women can do in that work what men 
cannot do.”? ‘‘I see that three persons out of 
four are utterly unaware of the general causes 
of their own ill health and of the ill health of 
their children.”” Will you remember that it is 
not the will of your Father which is in Heaven 
that one little one that plays in the kennel 
outside should perish, either in body or in 
soul? He urges that health tracts should be 
scattered over all the land, and it is pleasant 
to know that so much has since been done in 
England by such voluntary agencies, Through 
the popular interest thus created, the govern- 
ment has been able to accomplish much that 
would otherwise have seemed arbitrary or im- 
practicable. As years increased, Charles Kings- 
ley seemed to grow largely in appreciation of 
this great interest, and he had resolved to con- 
centrate his energies more largely upon it. 
His last valuable book was on “Health and 
Education,” because he saw how fundamental 
is a recognition of physical welfare and train- 
ing to all education; not because man is all 
material, but because modes and processes 
of education are so largely determined by 
the physical environment. His course as 
to public health was not the mere consenting 
or patronizing air of a curate; but the enthusi- 
asm of one who saw in it both a science and an 
art, the applications of which are most largely 
available for the elevation of social condition 
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and the advance of civic welfare. We believe 
that the time has come when the Church in ite 
blessed charities is needing more and more to 
come to realize and to deal with these every- 
day needs of humanity. The good missionary 
pointed the dying woman in the attic to Christ 
asa Saviour. “Ah! sir,” said she, “but I am 
so cold, for the fire is all out.’” It was noble 
to point out the plan of salvation. It would 
have been noble also to kindle a fire. Still 
more do we want that preventive human 
grace which studies the causes of misery and 
attempts with the spirit of the Gospel to abate 
and reform. We are greatly desirous that 
these efforts for sanitary reform should have 
not only the sympathy, but the active co-oper- 
ation of Christian men and women and of the 
ministry. Itis not the professional work of 
doctors to prevent disease. It is religious and 
philanthropic work, and social work and citi- 
zen work. It may well summon to its aid all 
the better classes of society, and find its suc- 
cess in bringing mankind to a higher level of 
prevalent purity—purity of person, purity of 
household, purity of surroundings, purity of 
character, purity of all life. It means this, 
and nothing else. 


Biblical Research, 


Tue forthcoming volume of the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions’’ of the Society of Biblical Archwology will 
contain a paper by Mr. Pinches on two Baby- 
lonian contract-tablets he has discovered which 
seem to be inconsistent with the Canon of 
Ptolemy and the received chronology of the 
second Babylonian Empire. One of these 
tablets, which all belong to the series of deeds 
preserved in the archives of the Egibi banking 
firm, is as follows : “‘ Twelve and a half manehs 
of silver, from Iddin-Merodach, son of Basa 
son of Nur-Sin, to Itti-baladhi-Merodach and 
Nebo-musetiq-udda, sons of Ziriya son of the 
priest of Gula. Fora month to (the amount 
of) 1 maneh (and) 1 shekel of siiver shall be 
their interest on it; from the first day of the 
month Tebet the interest increases unto them. 
(In) the month Tisri the silver and its interest 
they give (back), their receipt they ask, and 
afterward the bond (?) (Agreed) in the dwell- 
ing of Iddin-Merodach, the owner. .Whoever 
for the completion of the agreement shall 
pay to Iddin-Merodach his silver and his 
interest, the two men shall send notice 
to. The witnesses are: Merodach-irba, son 
of Basa son: of Sin-niki-majir, Gimillu son 
of Nebo-iddina son of the priest of Gula, 
Itti-Nebo-baladhu the scribe son of Merodach- 
bani-suma son of Bel-edheru. (Dated at) Baby- 
lon the 25th day of the month Chislen, the first 
(or eleventh) year of Cambyses king of Baby- 
lon, Cyrus his father being at the same time 
king of countries.” The other tablet is as fol- 
lows: “A house of Itti-Merodach-baladhu 
son of Nebo-akhi-iddin son of Egibi (let) for a 
year. Five shekels of silver for the possession 
(the hirer) has given to Nebo-rabi-pal son of 
Bit-Saggil-zira-epus son of Irani, besides the 
money at the beginning of the year and the in- 
terest on the silver at the end of the year 
(which) he gives. The agreement they confirm, 
a deposit for the amount (the latter) takes. As 
deposit (?) 10 shekels of silver (the hirer) gives. 
The silver to Nubtakh wife of Itti-Merodach- 
baladhu he gives. The witnesses are: Baladhu 
son of Nebo-suma-iscun, Merodach-rimanni the 
scribe son of (Iddin)-Merodach son of Nur. 
Sin. (Dated at) Babylon the 7th day of the 
(month . . .), the llth year of Cambyses 
king of Babylon.” These tablets involve two 
difficulties : firstly, the joint reign of Cyrus and 
Cambyses; and, secondly, the mention of the 
eleventh year of Cambyses, whereas, according 
to Ptolemy, he reigned only between seven and 
eight years. Africanus, indeed, asserts that 
the reign of Cambyses lasted eleven years ; but 
the authority of Africanus upon the point has 
hitherto been held in but slight esteem. 
Another difficulty is the fact that no 
tablets have been found dated in the ninth 
and tenth years of Cambyses, although there 
are tablets dated in every other year of 
the period. Dr. Birch and Mr. Pinches suggest 
the following explanation of these difficulties. 
They suppose that the Magian revolt under 
the false Bardes took place in the fourth month 
of the eighth year of Cambyses ; that after a 
rule of eight months the false Nebuchadnezzar, 
to whom the tablets give a reign of ten months 
and twenty-eight days, seized the throne ; that 
after the overthrow of the latter came a period 
of anarchy, which lasted two years, when Cam- 
byses was again recognized as ————— 

igning one year and was 
one Se. This’ theory not only 
obliges us to — the whole history of the 
period given in Herodotus, but is also appar- 
ently in contradiction with the statements 
made by Darius himself in the inscription of 
Behistun. As for the joint reign of Cyrus and 
Cambyses, we must sup’ that Cyrus made 
his son king of Babylonia, keeping for himself 
the government of the rest o: empire, a 
year before his death ; or, if the number on the 
tablet is to be read eleven, instead of one, elevert 
yeare before his death. 
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again. The losses during the most exhausting 


Fine Arts. 


Tue design for the decoration of the dome of 
St. Paul’sin London is now on exhibition at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The subject 
chosen is the Ze Deum. It is proposed to 
divide the inner surface of the dome above 
the windows into eight sections, by means 
of richly decorated ribs of architectural 
character. The ribs spring from thrones, on 
which are seated figures of prophets, about 
three times the size of life, and over each throne 
is a standing angel. The eight dividing ribs 
converge toward the center. They have foli- 
aged caps, from which spring arches, and over 
all is an entablature surrounding the eye of 
the dome. The spaces between the ribs are 
filled in their lower parts by an architectural 
composition, consisting of a colonnade raised 
upon a bigh podium or basement, the colonnade 
being broken in the middle of each main com- 
partment by the introduction of a canopy or 
open niche. In each of these niches is en- 
throned an apostle, and between the pillars and 
in front of the podium stand saints and martyrs, 
The rest of the dome above this architectural 
composition is filled with a multitude of angels, 
ona blue ground. On the plain space below 
the windows of the drum it is proposed to 
place a band of figures, representing ‘‘the 
Holy Church throughout all the world”; and 
on the top of the upper dome, imperfectly 
visible through the eye of the lower, is to 
be painted the Holy Lemb, on a golden 
ground. 





...-A contributor in The Magazine of Art, 
writing of the deception practiced on the pub- 
lic in respect to the works of great artists, be- 
lieves that there is hardly a large town in 
England which does not afford some melan- 
choly instance of a rich mav nearly ruining 
himself by the purchase of ‘Old Masters,” that 
turn out to be worth something less than the 
canvas they are painted on. Almost every 
nobleman’s collection which comes into the 
market, he says, contains specimens of spuri- 
ous art ; such, for instance, as the so-called 
Titian for which the Duke of Buckingham 
originally gave £1,000, and which at the Novar 
Collection sale, in 1878, brought only a twen- 
tieth of that sum. 


.---Mr, John Adams Jackson, the American 
sculptor, died in Florence, last week. He was 
born in Bath, Me., in 1825, but had passed the 
greater part of his life in Italy. His best 
known works are ‘ Abel and Eve,’’ “‘ Musi- 
dora” and “Ii Pastorello,’’ a group represent- 
ing @ peasant boy and his goat. The Kane 
Monument Association in 1860 commissioned 
him to make a statue of the Arctic explorer, 
and the Croton Water Board in 1867 some 
figures for the southern gatehouse of the Cen- 
tral Park Reservoir. 


...-M. Jan Swertz, a Belgian by birth, direct- 
or of the Academy of Fine Arts at Prague, 
has just died in that city. He was a corre- 
sponding member of the French Institute and 
the academies of Munich, Dresden, Amster- 
dam, etc. He turned his attention principally 
to mural painting, and many of his works are 
to be seen in the churches of Antwerp, his 
native place, and the town halls of Ypres and 
Courtrai. 


--.-Among the recent additions to the col- 
lection in the South Kensington Museum are 
a rich silk embroidered banner of the Inquisi- 
tion, which was borne at the last Auto-da-Fé ; 
an exquisite relief in alabaster of the “ Virgin 
and Child,’ by a Spanish sculptor (Diego de 
Siloe, of Granada); and a finely carved little 
statuette of wood, ‘St. Michael Triumphing 
Over the Dragon.”’ 


eeeettosa Bonheur has two picturesin the 
Antwerp Triennial Fine Arts Exhibition, which 
opened recently. This is the first time that 
she has exhibited for fifteen years. Oneof the 
patatings represents the stag called the * King 
of the Forest’ of Fontainebleau. 


-»--One hundred works each of William 
Hunt and Samuel Prout will form an exhibi- 
tion to be opened in London in November. 
Mr. Ruskin will be a contributor of drawings 
by the two, and will also write a series of notes 
on the artiste and their works. 


.-.-There are in Paris for the education of 
students in designing one hundred and fifty- 
three schools for boys, thirty-eight classes for 
girls, and forty-four classes for adults. 


.... The work-rooms of John Rogers, where 
his stataettes are molded, is described by a 
visitor as an apartment that suggests a saw- 
mill, piled with cords of sawdust. 


-++-The Paris Salon had this year 214,604 
paying visitors, exclusive of the night receipts, 
four-fifths of which go to the Electric Light 
Company. 


Several Boston artists, The Transcript states, 
have sent pictures to Cincinnati, for the exhi- 
bition to be held there this month. 


2 resonates. 


Tue Rev. W. H. H. Murray published in the 

Boston morning journals last week a statement 
in which he declares his intention henceforth 
to retire from the ministry. He asserts that 
he went toSan Francisco simply to transact 
business and that his friends knew of his 
whereabouts; that, if it had not been for an un- 
friendly act on the part of some of his creditors, 
he should have met his liabilities easily; and 
that he means they shall all be paid. ‘‘I utter- 
ly decline to remain,’”’ he says, ‘“‘in a service 
in which my noblest motives are traduced, my 
views grossly misinterpreted, and my best be- 
nevolence made the cause and ground of slan- 
derous attacks. A lifein which I can have no 
quiet, no peace, no friends; in which I can 
show no courtesies and do no charities, unless 
at the risk of being vilely lied about and slan- 
dered, is one I refuse longer to live. The 
world, I have no doubt, can get along well 
enough without me, and I am quite as certain 
that I can get along well enough without the 
world; but thisthing I say, and I take all who 
know aught of my life for the past fifteen years 
to witness the truth of it, that no good cause 
ever came to me for advocacy and did not get 
it; no poor person ever came to my study or 
office in want of food or clothes, and was not, 
according to my means, assisted; and no vile 
man or intriguing woman ever entered my 
presence, and did not depart hating and threat- 
ening me with such evil as they can work. 
And, now, leaving my property wholly to my 
creditors and with my health seriously threat- 
ened, I turn from a manner of life I have ever 
disliked to a place and a mode of life I have 
ever loved. Henceforth I shall certainly escape 
the envy and, I trust, the malice of men. It 
would seem that I have done enough of good 
to have been treated differently; but it may be 
I am mistaken, or what has been would not 
have come. But it doesn’t matter.” 


.»--It has been ascertained by some writer, 
who has been investigating the financial pros- 
perity of the various Presidents of the United 
States, that Washington left an estate worth 
$800,000. John Adams died moderately well 
off. Jefferson died so poor that, if Congress 
had not given $20,000 for his library, he would 
have been bankrupt. Madison was economical 
and died rich. Monroe died so poor that he 
was buried at the expense of his relatives. 
John Quincy Adams left about $50,000, the re- 
sult of prudence. His son, Charles Francis 
Adams, gained a large fortune by marriage. 
Jackson died tolerably well off. Van Buren 
died worth some $300,000. It is said that dur- 
ing his entire administration he never drew any 
portion of his salary ; but, on leaving, took the 
whole in a lump. Polk left about $150,000. 
Tyler married a lady of wealth and accomplish- 
ments and died rich. Taylor left about 
$150,000. Fillmore was always an economical 
man and added to his wealth by his last mar- 
riage. Pierce saved about $50,000. Buchanan 
left about $200,000; Lincoln, about $75,000 ; 
Johnson about $50,000 


....- Lord Beaconsfield is described as remark- 
ably careful in his dress, although he no longer 
appears in embroidered waistcoats, festoons of 
gold chains, silk-lined coats, and light trousers. 
He goes to the House of Commons mornings 
quietly dressed in a frock coat, a black necktie, 
and a pair of bronze-colored trousers. But 
when he takes his walks abroad he dons a 
wonderful light overcoat, with trousers a shade 
darker, a blue necktie, and, when the east 
wind blows, a white silk handkerchief loosely 
tied round the throat. In strange contrast to 
the white silk are the sunken, wrinkled cheeks 
and the dead, unmoved expression. His face 
shows his age. 


....-Mr. Thomas Longman, who died recently 
in London, was the last of his family connected 
with Longman & Co., the London publishers. 
The first Thomas Lopgman was born in 1699 
and died in 1755. He was one of the six orig- 
inal owners of Johnson’s Dictionary, The 
great eminence of the house began with his 
grand-nephew, Thomas Norton Longman, who 
died in 1842, and who was the father of two 
sons—William, not unknown as an accom- 
plished man of letters, and Thomas, 
....-George Macdonald, the novelist, is think- 
ing of visiting this country again during the 
coming winter, in company with his family. 
They have recently been giving in London a 
series of dramatic entertainments founded on 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ Mr. Macdonald play- 
ing the part of ‘‘ Greatheart ” and his wife that 
of “ Christiana’’; and it is with the intention 
of repeating these here that Mr. Macdonald 
contemplates an early visit. 

.-..John B. Gough has left Paris for London, 
whence he will sail for the United States next 
month. When he concludes his tour he will 
have made one hundred and fifty speeches 
while abroad, 

....Senator Hamlin has been a speaker in 
every political campaign in Maine ‘since 1886, 
and, it is said, has never failed to keep an 





Science. 
THE TALE OF THE POLYNESIANS. 
BY TITUS MUNSON OCOAN, M.D. 


Tux extinction before our eyes of a species, 
whether of plant or animal, is neither an 

everday sight nor a very uncommon one. A 

striking recent case is that of the total destruc- 
tion of the greater auk, the large bird which a 
hundred years ago swarmed at the entrance of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and took its popular 
name of gare-fowl from the fact that, having no 
power of flight, it could not go far from shore ; 
and thus its presence said gare, or beware, to 
the sailor who might in foggy weather be near- 
erthe rocks than he thought. Its wings but 
8} inches long, ite plump body was as large as 
that of a goose. This circumstance marked it 
out for extinction. It was so easily captured 

that it was “ rapidly swept from the face of the 
earth by the greed of the sailor and the pot- 
hunter.”” The auk made no effort to escape, 

permitting itself to be driven into boats and 

knocked on the head by thousands at a time, 

“‘ revictualing ships at little cost or trouble.” 

This fine bird is now extinct; and each of the 
few stuffed skins that remain represent, says 

Mr. N. H. Bishop, ‘a value of fifteen hundred 

dollars in gold.” But, if we may regret the 
passing away of a bird, or even the threatened 
extirpation of the edelweiss from the Swiss 
mountains by the rush of vulgar travelers, how 
much deeper is the interest in that scarcely less 
rapid destruction now going on in the Pacific 
groups of the native inhabitants? 

The Polynesian race proper, though of Ma- 
lay origin, is to be distinguished from the Ma- 
lay peoples of Polynesia. It is believed to have 
supplanted, about 1000 B. U., the Papuan abor- 
iginies in the following islands : Samoa, or the 
Navigation Islands; Tonga, or Friendly Ie- 
lands ; Hervey, or Cook’s Islands; New Zea- 
land ; Paumotou, or the Low Archipelago; Ta- 
hiti and the Society Islands; and the Marque- 
sasand Hawaiian groups. These, with many 
smaller clusters and islands, of which Eastern 
Island is at the eastern and Tikopia at the 
western limit of true Polynesia, are now the 
home of the Polynesian race. 

To all of these islanders the contact of for- 
eigners has been destructive, and for causes 
that are in each case substantially the same. 
What have these causes been? Will they con- 
tinue to act? 

We shall best answer these questions by be- 
ginning at the beginning and asking: 

1. What were the primitive checks on popu- 
lation tn Polynesia—those that were in force 
before the arrival of foreigners ? 

(a.) In many groups, as notably in the Society 
and Hawalian Islands, infanticide was the most 
effective of the checks on population. In the 
former group, says the Rev. William Ellis, 
“the first missionaries thought that two-thirds 
of the children were destroyed by their pa- 
rents, The mothers that did not commit infan- 
ticide were very few. The first three children 
were generally sacrificed. Mr. Ellis’s washer- 
woman had destroyed “five or six’ of her 
own. In Hawaii the practice was very fre- 
quent, if not so nearly universal. In both 
groups the female children were the most fre- 
quently destroyed, because they were less use- 
ful for work or in war. And it is to be noted 
that this sexual selection was, whether con- 
sciously or not on the part of those who made 
it,an additional check upon the growth of 
population, For, under the conditions of life 
in Polynesia, population multiplied according 
to the number of the women, rather than that 
of the men. 

(b.) The ignorant and careless treatment of 
children was the next in order of importance 
of the checks upon population. The Polyne- 
sian was not an unloved child. If its life was 
spared “‘even for half an hour,’ it received a 
sincere affection ; but an affection so capricious 
and ignorant as to fail of its purposes. The 
care of the child was frequently entrusted to 
several persons ; and the mother, averse to the 
trouble of nursing it, gave it injurious food 
even as early as the age of two months. §Su- 
gar-cane juice, starch, arrow-root, pie, and 
other foods that the infant cannot assimilate, 
were often given it, instead of milk. The same 
mistake, by the way, destroys many children in 
communities nearer home than Polynesia. 

(c.) Wars were as frequent and, in propor- 
tion to the population, as destructive to life as 
in civilized countries. After a fight in which 
ninety war-canoes had been engaged (near 
Hooroto, Society Islands), the bodies of the 
slain, when brought ashore, ‘‘ formed a heap as 
high as the young cocoa-nut trees.”” The con- 
querors, not content with bloody victories, 
sometimes sought the total extermination of 
the enemy. But the losses upon the battle- 
field, however great, never permanently reduce 
the population of any country. The destruc- 
tion of agriculture or of commerce often has 
this result. But the slaughter of war will no 
more keep down population than mowing the 





appointment. 


meadow will keep the grass from growing 





wars are repaired during a very few years, so 
long as the natural resources of the community 
are notimpaired, To destroy these was often the 
object of the conquering tribe, as by cutting 
down the cocoanut and bread-fruit trees. But 
the wild plantain, the noble roots and berries 
still remain. After a while the fugitives re- 
turn from the mountains or in their canoes, 
and a few years, at furthest, sees the popula- 
tion springing again in the desolated places. 
So long as the general conditions of life remain 
unchanged, the most cruel wars put but a tem- 
porary check upon the growth of the popula- 
tion. 

(d.) A more steadily operating check upon 
the population was the oppression of the 
roturiers, or common people, by the chiefs. This 
was often extremely severe. The lands be- 
longed entirely to the ruling classes, who could 
dispossess their tenants at will and not in- 
frequently did so dispossess them, stripping 
them of all their property. This insecurity of 
possession, and the poverty, indolence, and 
suffering resulting from it, were a constantly 
operating check upon large families. It was 
not until about the year 1852 that ownership 
of the soil on which the Hawatlian natives lived 
was conceded to them by their king, Kame- 
hameha III. 

The checks that we have named are grim 
enough ; but we may now contrast them with 
the different and far more deadly causes of 
decay, which have taken their place since the 
subjection of Polynesia to foreign influences. 

2. The Modern Causes of Decay among the 
Polynesians.—When civilization is introduced 
to the savage, and the savage successfully re- 
sists it, he has a better chance of survival than 
if he accepts it. For by accepting the new 
conditions he accepts new dangers. The first 
of these in destructive power is (a) imported 
disease. Syphilis, small-pox, and measles are 
soon brought to the shores that had never 
known them, and their ravages are always 
dreadful. A half of the population may be 
swept away by a single epidemic of small-pox, 
as happened in Ascension Island. After the 
more susceptible part of the community has 
been destroyed by these diseases, what is inac- 
curately called “‘ tolerance ’’ of them is set up; 
and the total mortality, for each disease, falls 
nearly to what it is in the countries whence it 
came. With these destructive causes may also 
be classified habits of drunkenness, and even 
the excessive use of tobacco, which have been 
very injurious in some of the Polynesian 
groups. During the first years after the arrival 
of foreigners the mortality from imported dis- 
ease far exceeds the destructiveness of their 
most bloody wars. 

But imported disease, however dreadful and 
destructive its epidemics have been, no longer 
continues the most potent cause of the wasting 
away of the Polynesians. The broadest ravages 
of epidemics among the islands, as elsewhere, 
are soon repaired, like those of war; and by 
the same law which would fill the Atlantic 
Ocean in twenty years with the progeny of a 
single pair of codfish. What, then, is the per- 
sistent cause which, now that epidemic disease 
has spent its force, still wastes away the Mar- 
quesans, the Hawaiians, the New Zealand- 
ers, and the populations of a dozen other Poly- 
nesian groups? What blight is it that con- 
tinues in full force long after wars, infanticide, 
and oppression have ceased and the imported 
diseases have carried off the weaker motety 
of the population ? 

(b.) The answeris a simpleone. This persist- 
ent destroying cause fs infertility. The native 
families are, without exception, small, in 
spite of rewards offered by the government, as 
in Hawali, to the parents of many children; 
and it may be added that the children, in 
unduly large ratio, die young. The number of 
children under fifteen years of age is but 28 
per cent. of the whole population. In the 
United States it is 41 per cent. Mr. Darwin 
points out that a slight lessening of the fer- 
tility of any species, whether of plant or 
animal, will often turn the balance against it 
in the struggle for life, and produce its speedy 
extinction. Precisely as animals in captivity 
often become infertile, so do the Polynesians 
under their changed conditions of life ; and they 
suffer the more certainly and profoundly, like 
the Hawalian, in proportion as that contact fs 
peaceably accepted and, therefore, the more 
complete. And when tothe loss from infertility, 
which has shown itself thus far incurable, the 
high mortality of children {s added, we see the 
sufficient cause why the Polynesian races are 
doomed to passaway. The biologic doctrine 
on this point may be stated thus in gencral 
terms. A community living under uniform 
conditions—as by climate, food, customs, gov- 
ernment, occupations, {deas—acquires an ap- 
proximately complete adjustment to these 
conditions. It becomes “adapted to its envi- 
ronment.”’ The life of each individual attaius 
a natural equilibrium between its own intcrnal 
forces and the external or “incident” forces, 
to use Herbert Spencer’s phrase ; and the com- 





munity acquires great power of resistiug the 
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latter when they are injurious. But let a sud- 
den change in these incident forces take place ; 
let new diseases, new customs, ideas, govern- 
ment, employment be introduced to this well- 
adjusted community—the shock is mortal at 
once. Individuals will be rapidly destroyed 
before the needed: power of resistance is 
gained. Gained, indeed, it will eventually be, 
should the community survive long enough ; 
but the prospect is that in most of the Poly- 
nesian groups the inhabitants will be “im- 
proved off the face of the earth.” In Tasmania 
the aboriginal population has been entirely 
destroyed or removed, In Samoa, or the Navi- 
gator Islands, formerly very populous, there 
are now some 30,000 only remaining. A popu- 
lation of 160,000 was estimated in 1830. In the 
Marquesas censuses have not been taken ; but 
the people have diminished greatly, though 
holding their own better than some of the more 
tractable islanders. The Society Islands have 
lost probably half of their population since 
Cook’s time. The Hawaiian aborigines de- 
creased from 180,000 in 1832 to 44,088 in De- 
cember, 1878; and this under the full influence 
of European civilization and of missionary suc- 
cess. In several of the groups the natives, 
conscious of their approaching fate, have a 
song with this burden: ‘The hibiscus shall 
flourish ; the farero (coral) shall spread out its 
branches ; but men shall perish.” 

8. The Prospects of the Aborigines.—It will now 
be asked : Is there no future continuance for 
the Polynesians? Are we to say, not only with 
the natives themselves, but with such an au- 
thority as Mr. A. R. Wallace, that “the true 
Polynesians are, no doubt, doomed to an early 
extinction”? This is probably true of many 
communities of Polynesians. Some, indeed, 
are extinct already. But it is erroneous to say, 
as is commonly said, that in the Hawaiian 
Islands, for instance, a few years more will 
finish the work. In that group there were 
49,000 aborigines in 1872, and but 44,000 in 1878, 
Supposing the diminution to continue reg- 
ularly at the rate of ten per cent. for each 
period of six years, an aboriginal population 
of over 7,000 would still remain a hundred 
years hence. Their rate of decrease, however, 
grows slower of late years, and, though there 
seems no present means of stopping the de- 
crease entirely, yet a certain proportion of the 
pure Hawaiian blood may be expected to re- 
main for many generations, unmingled with the 
incoming currents from Asia, Europe, and 
America. Annexation or violent further 
changes in the natives’ habits of living are, 
indeed, possibilities that would hasten, if 
realized, the complete extinction of the ab- 
original people. But, on the other hand, those 
that are left have survived the severest possi- 
ble processes of selection ; and they will more 
and more adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions, as the half-breeds adapt them- 
selves, so that the pure blood may still be 
indefinitely preserved. 

At present the total population of the 
Hawaiian group is increasing, and for the first 
time since the visit of Captain Cook, in 1778. The 
returns give a total of 57,985 inhabitants in 1878, 
as against 56,897 in 1872, a gain of about one per 
cent. during six years. These returns, made 
one hundred years after Captain Cook’s visit 
to the Islands, gave the Hawaiians a fit subject 
of congratulation for the centennial year of 
their so-called discovery (for they were not 
only discovered, but chartered, by Spanish ex- 
plorers of the seventeenth century). 

This increase in population {is not, however, 
due to indigenous growth. The most impor- 
tant factor in it is immigration; and particularly 
(a) the importation of Chinese laborers, to work 
upon the sugar plantations. The natives de- 
cline, as a rule, to engage in that severe labor, 
and the Chinese prove well fitted for it. The 
sugar interest has attracted to the Islands a 
number of Americans and Europeans. It has 
become since the establishment of the reciproc- 
ity treaty so extremely profitable to the plant- 
ers that, by stimulating enterprise and money 
investments, it has really turned the tide of 
depopulation, and given a new illustration of 
the law that a new country’s inhabitants may 
spring from legislation. The reciprocity treaty 
is repeopling the Hawaiian Islands. 

There are several elements to be noticed 
fn this repeopling. (b.) The white resi- 
dents and their white descendants form the 
most influential class of the foreigners, more 
than half of the Island business being in their 
hands, while numerically they are increasing. 
This class includes the missionaries, planters, 
merchants, and their white children and grand- 
children—a community that bids fair to be nu- 
merically, as well as socially, important. The 
controlling element of the future, however, 
seems, from present indications, to be (c) 
the half-breeds. They are an intelligent and 
active race, the children of native mothers 
by white or Chinese fathers. Being na- 
tives of the soil and warmly attached to it, 
and possessing, besides, an adaptation to the 
Rew conditions of living introduced by for- 
signers, the half-breeds have, under the present 





conditions, the best chances of peopling the 
country: It is likely that, as the first century 
of Hawaiian civilization has seen. the progress- 
ive extinction of the Hawatian people, so the 
second will see their gradual blending with 
foreigners. While a certain proportion of the 
pure aborigines will remain for generations 
yet, the Islands are destined, in all probability, 
to be peopled by a mixed race, in which the 
Polynesian, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Chinese 
blood will be mingled. 


School and College. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 
BY THE REY. D. 0. GREENE. 


Srncg the first introduction of the Chinese 
character into Japan, not far from A. D. 800, 
more or less attention has been paid to educa- 
tion ; but since the introduction of the Budd- 
hist religion, about A. D. 540, Chinese learning 
has been zealously cultivated and scholars 
have never failed to exert a great influence 
upon public affairs. During the reign of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns many famous schools flour- 
ished, both in their capital and in the pro- 
vinces, under the patronage of the government, 
In these the attention was mainly given to 
the Chinese language and literature ; still there 
were not wanting scholars who sought to cul- 
tivate their mother tongue and raise up a 
native literature. The works of some of these 
are still studied by those who wish to write 
elegantly, or even correctly, the pure Japanese 
literary language which approximates nearly to 
the colloquial of to-day ; but, on the whole, the 
influence of these scholars has, I regret to say, 
been comparatively small. 

The schools above alluded to were chiefly 
intended for the samourai and priests, who de- 
sired to become professional scholars; but 
there were of necessity a vast number of ele- 
mentary schools, which served to prepare stu- 
dents for the more celebrated halls of learning, 
in which most of the drudgery connected with 
learning the Chinese character was gone 
through with. The amount of this drudgery 
was not small, as may be imagined when one 
remembers that under the old plan the student 
was obliged to spend years in learning charac- 
ters the meaning of which was entirely un- 
known to him. Learning alphabets is not 
specially interesting business, even where you 
have only twenty or thirty characters to ac- 
quire; but when, so to speak, you have an 
alphabet of two or three thousand to learn be- 
fore any except the most elementary reading 
{s intelligible it becomes the ne plus ultra of 
tediousness. 

Besides such schools as these, there were in 
nearly every village private schools of a still 
more elementary character, where the children 
of the farmers, mechanics, and tradespeople 
were taught to read and write the comparative- 
ly simple Kana, as the Japanese phonetic 
character is called, together with a a few of 
the most frequently occurring Chinese charac- 
ters, such as were and are still used in the 
technical forms of business. These were gener- 
ally taught in the abbreviated form known as 
the grass character, and with the common peo- 
ple served much the same purpose as the 
epistolary abbreviations common with us. There 
was little of system in these schools, either in 
the method of instruction or in their relations 
toone another. The scholars always studied 
aloud. Toa foreign visitor one of these schools 
presented a scene of indiscribable confusion, 
and the wonder is that, with such a lack of 
system and order, anything at all could be 
learned. Nevertheless, even such schools 
were a great blessing, and by means of them 
quite a goodly proportion of the common peo- 
ple acquired the ability to read and write and 
perform simple calculations upon the abacus. 
In China and Japan the terms ‘‘read’’ and 
‘‘write’? must be understood to be relative. 
The common people might be able to read the 
children’s story books and the lowest class 
of novels; but the valuable literature of the 
country was as much a sealed book to them 
as the Iliad to the average farmer of the 
United States. 

AsJapan was brought into closer relations 
to the countries of Europe and America, her 
rulers saw the importance of establishing 
schools for teaching Western science. Such 
schools were opened in various parts of the 
empire, some of which did valuable service; 
but it was not until toward the close of 1872 
that any serious attempt was made to bring the 
various schools of the country under one 
system. As is well known, the plan then pro- 
posed was to divide the whole empire south of 
the island of Yezo into eight grand-school dis- 
tricts, each of which should be sub-divided 
into thirty-two middle-school districts, and 
each of these into as many eJementary-school 
districts as should be necessary to place a 
school within easy reach of every village in the 
land. The number of grand-school districts 
was subsequently reduced to seven; and the 











“number of middle-school districts, into which | 
‘each grand-school district was divided, was 


varied more or less from the number at first 
fixed, to meet the varying demands of the dif- 
ferent cases. ; 

It was andI suppose still is the intention 
to establish eventually a university in each of 
the seven grand-school districts; but it was 
found expedient to commence with one, which 
was located in Tokio. This university com- 
prises departments of law, medicine, physics, 
and engineering, and is in a very flourishing 
condition. Besides the university, special 
schools, most of them connected with the 
various departments of the government, have 
been organized, which would compare not un- 
favorably with similar schools in America. 
Especially of late years great pains has been 
bestowed on the selection of foreign teachers, 
and among them have been many men of very 
superior attainments in the branches which 
they have been employed to teach. While the 
university and the special schools above 
alluded to were provided to meet the pressing 
wants of the country, the officers in charge of 
the department of education would seem to 
have been specially impressed with the import- 
ance of popular education andto have rightly 
regarded the common school as the foundation 
of a true civilization. Accordingly, every effort 
was made to place, at the earliest possible day, 
the privileges of the common school within 
the reach of all classes in all parts of the 


empire. 
e fourth report of the minister of educa- 


tion, covering the year 1876, which is, I believe, 
the latest yet published, gives many interest- 
ing statistics, which show the very flattering 
success which the system has already attained. 
The number of scholars in the elementary 
schools is there given as 2,066,566 ; number of 
schools, 24,947; teachers employed, 52,262; 
school population (scholars of school age), 
5,160,618. The best percentage of daily at- 
tendance is reported from the province of 
Sakai, near Osaka. It was 95.67. The average 
for the whole empire was 74.90. The total in- 
come of the schools was Yen6,193,803.95. The 
paper yen was at that time worth rather more 
than ninety cents in United States gold. Of 
this sum Y. 1,026,943.37 was from voluntary 
contributions and Y. 355,407.55 was from fees 
paid by the scholars. The income per capita 
of the population was eighteen cents and a 
small fraction. For each scholar it was 
Y. 2.62. Teachers’ salaries vary from an aver- 
age of Y. 28.78 per annum in the province of 
Aomori, in the extreme north, to an average 
of Y¥. 88.67 per annum in Tokio, which seems 
to show that teaching is not a very lucrative 
business in Japan. 

While we cannot but regret that a latger 
percentage of the school population is not in 
attendance upon the public schools (the above 
report gives the percentage at 88.31), still, 
when {t is remembered that the system con- 
templates the furnishing of public schools for 
‘a nation of nearly 35,000,000 of people (for the 
Island of Yezo, which is not included, is very 
sparsely settled), and that this report shows 
the result of only four years’ labor, the success 
seems little short of wonderful, and too much 
praise cannot be given to the department of 
education for the patient industry with which 
its officers have labored to bring about such 
results. Not a little credit is due to Dr. David 
Murray, whose faithful service as counselor 
to the department will long be remembered by 
‘the friends of Japan. 

Toward the close of the summer of 1876, the 
year covered by the report above mentioned, 
the opportunity was afforded me of making an 
extensive tour through the north of the main 
island of Japan, In the course of this jour- 
ney I traveled nearly 1,400 miles, several times 
crossing the mountains by unfrequented roads; 
but 1 doubt if we ever came upon a mountain 
hamlet, however secluded, which was not pro- 
vided with acommon school. Quite often the 
school-house was found to be the most notice- 
able and best furnished building in town, and 
everywhere the people seemed to take the great- 
est interest in the schools. Later journeys in 
other parts of the country bear testimony to 
the same interest, arising in some cases even to 
enthusiasm, as is indicated by the amount of 
the voluntary contributions, as given above. 
To provide teachers for these schools a large 
number of normal schools have been estab- 
lished, and the quality of the instruction given 
in the common schools is every day improving. 
I shall not soon forget a visit to the normal 
school in Niigata, and especially to the model 
school connected with it. A greater contrast 
to the old-fashioned schools could hardly be 
imagined. Everything was done .n a quiet and 
orderly manner, and the intelligence of the 
pupils and the prompt answers they gave to the 
questions put by the teachers impressed me 
greatly. Though an old teacher, I never saw 8 
better primary school. It was not found ex- 
pedient to organize many middle-schools at the 
outset, because of the small number of scholars 
prepared to enter them ; but the number has 
gradually increased, so that by this time very 









nearly the normal number has been reached, if 
both public and private schools be counted, 
But it seems probable that the private schools 
will gradually become less in number, while 
public schools will be established to take their 
place. 

A second university has within the past few 
months been established in Osaka ; but it will, 
I dare say, be along time before the number 
contemplated will be complete. In the uni- 
versities and in the special schools some for- 
eign language (generally English) is made the 
medium of instruction. This has necessitated 
the opening of language schools, for the sake 
of giving the preparatory drill necessary to eu 
able the students to use intelligently the text- 
books prescribed for the higher schools; and 
to the study of English, German, or French, as 
the case may be, certain other studies have 
been added, which, in the natural course of 
things, would be pursued in the middle-schools, 
It is, I believe, the intention to give up these 
schools so soon as it shall seem expedient to 
make the Japanese language the medium of 
instruction in the universities and special 
schools. When that day shall come, the for- 
eign languages will be assigned a place analo- 
gous to that which they occupy in the schools 
of Europe and America. 

The extensive use of the English language— 
though a disadvantage, in that it forces the 
Japanese student to study the most abstruse 
branches ina foreign tongue—has some incie 
dental advantages, among which the fact that 
it tends to discourage the study of the Chinese 
character may be regarded as by no means the 
least. 

The Chinese character is the heaviest weight 
the Japanese nation has to carry as it presses 
forward toward the civilization of the Weat ; 
but how to do away with it is a vexed question, 
which I fear will not be solved for manya lon 
day. me 

Yoromama, Japan, 





Prorgssor E, Toursés, the man 
New England Conservatory of Musig, 
to Boston after a most enjoyable trip ti \ 
Great Britain and the Continent. His party 
consisted of 380, composed mainly of teachers 
and their friends. 


.».»The British military authorities announce 
that in the examination for admission to the 
British Staff College, in 1880, one of the prin- 
cipal subjects will be General Sherman’s cam- 
paign in 1864. 
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FATHER BELLONI’S AGRICULTUR- 
AL SCHOOL, NEAR BETHLEHEM. 


Every one who has ridden over the hills and 
through the valleys of the Holy Land has 
been surprised and saddened by the waste con- 
dition of its cultivable surface. The eye falls 
generally on fallen terraces ; on neglected hill- 
sides, once improved ; on richest bottom-lands 
grown up to thorn-bushes and rank thistles. 
What few olive groves linger near the villages, 
or wheat-flelds, cultivated by a poverty-strick- 
en fellahin, occur here and there, only testify 
of what once prevailed over the country, or 
show what the soil of Palestine might produee 
under the hand of civilization. Every gen- 
erous heart, therefore, will rejoice over any 
attempt made to redeem the Land of Promise 
to its former productiveness and prosperity, 
by teaching native inhabitants the arts of 
agriculture. One of the most active and 
praiseworthy efforts of this kind is now be- 
ing made by the Latins, under the direction 
of the zealous Belloni. The beginning of 
the enterprise was occasioned by a gift 
of $2,000 made by the Marquis of Bute, at 
the time of his visit tothe Holy Places. A 
little farm was purchased on the road from Je- 
rusalem to Gaza, about six hours southwest of 
Bethlehem, where the ground was fertile, 
watered by several springs, and in every way 
favorable for tillage, agricultural art, and in- 
struction. Hardly had two or three Christian 
families, a priest, and several children been 
sent there, for the purpose of making a atart, 
than the financial depression, the Russian War, 
and other circumstances conspired to delay 
organization and working order. But now 
other gifts have set the wheels in motion, the 
whole family from the Catholic Orphan-housé 
has been transferred to the country seat, 
walls have been raised around, and oil-press 
and other implements have been obtained, 
seeds purchased, and everything necessary for 
successfu] procedure supplied. The capabil- 
ities of the possession appear to be: room fof 
five or six thousand olive trees, in addition to 
the fifteen hundred already growing, thirty 
thousand vines, and a thousand fruit trees on 
hill-sides specially adapted for them; valley 
bottoms, constantly watered for an unlimited 
amount of vegetables at all seasons; together 
with spaces for cattle, pigs, geese, fowls, 
turkeys, doves, whose supplies of milk, 
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cheese, eggs, and meat will be sufficient not 
only for the Agricultural School, but for 
the Orphanage at Bethlehem. The most 
urgent want of the enterprise is, very 
naturally, means for the construction of build- 
ings, for the shelter of herds, flocks, etc., and 
for the enlargement of the house itself, in order 
to accommodate double the number of pupils; 
for there is no lack of applicants for admission 
to such an institution. Not less than $5,000 
for the present year seemed at the beginning 
essentia) for properly carrying on so great an 
undertaking and insuring its success for the 
future. Itis to be hoped that the funds will 
be providentially furnished, for, in the present 
total ignorance as to true principles and 
methods of cultivating the earth in Palestine, in- 
struction of youth in the practical husbandry of 
Europe and the proper treatment and fertiliza- 
tion of the soil cannot fail to elevate the peo- 
ple and contribute to the regeneration of 
Palestine in the most effective and speedy 
manner. 





Tae missionaries in Turkey are gaining 
more and more of the confidence of the peopl 
A new and striking illustration of this is found 
in the fact that the newly-appointed governor 
of Zeitoon, for whose people the missionaries 
have done so great a service, called on a mis- 
sionary in Marash, on his way to his post, for 
a letter of recommendation to the people of 
Zeitoon. The missionary gave the letter, 
which was sent in advance; and when 
the governor arrived he was met by a 
deputation and escorted to his home, The 
missionary has been surprised by a visit of 
fourteen Armenians, of Zeitoon, who, grateful 
for his services in behalf of their town, desired 
him to preach tothem. A congregation gath- 
ered to hear the Gospel, and they told the mis- 
sionary the whole town was ready to accept it. 
The Eastern Turkey Mission has a cheering 
report to make. New openings have occurred 
in the Jebul Tour and Mosul regions of the 
Maredin field, and mission schools, seminaries, 
and the Armenian College are al] doing well. 
In the Western Turkey Mission the church at 
Marsovan has found a native pastor, and has 
added 30 persons to its membership since the 
beginning of the present year. A missionary 
society has been formed, whereof 40 persons 
are members and are pledged to pay $1.50 a 
year for preaching the Gospel in neighboring 
places. The Armenians and Greeks in Sivas, 
it is stated, are becoming less and less attached 
to their religions and are inclining more toward 
Protestantism. 

“Tt is now quite fashionable with them [the 

Armenians] to carry their Testaments, in our 
version, wherever they go. We heard of aman 
recently, making no pretensions to be a Pro- 
testant, still reading the whole Bible through 
by course, looking up all the references. The 
Greeks of Sivas also, numbering some seventy 
houses, have this year had a Bible-class on the 
Sabbath, independent of their priest; and one 
of their number recently told us that there are 
not twenty families left who still retain faith 
in the old church. They are not ready, how- 
ever, tocome out and be separate. But fre- 
quently we or our Protestant brethren, while 
walking the bustest streets in market, are 
beckoned to stop and explain some passage of 
Scripture to some Greek or Armenian who is 
trying to reform his corrupt church by remain- 
ing inside of it.” 
The congregation {s twice as large as it was a 
year ago. Last winter a colporteur passing 
through Enderes left a tract with a young man. 
When the colporteur returned, some weeks 
later, he found the young man had read the 
tract, borrowed and read the New Testament, 
became a believer, and collected a congrega- 
tion of 80 persons, to whom he was preaching 
with zeal and acceptance. 





.«+-The North China Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board makes an appeal for a re-enforcement 
of seven families—two for Kalgan, three for 
Shantung, and two for Pao-ting-fu. The mis- 
sion covers a territory which has as many in- 
habitants nearly as the United States. The 
missionaries say there has been in the past 
year a large increase of members, and the lack 
of men was never before so painfully apparent. 
Last year they were kept busy relieving the 
famine distress, This year they are “reaping 
the famine harvest.’” They say: ‘Had we 
been able for the past six months, and in our 
part of the famine field alone, to employ four 
or five more missionaries, with a proper staff 
of native helpers, we ought, at least, to have 
gathered a harvest of five hundred souls. The 
plowshare of God’s Word is at last entering the 
soil. Men listen to Christian truth with an {n- 
terest quite unexrampled in the whole history 
of our work.” They do not, however, expect 
that the victory will be an easy one. They ex- 
pecta great deal of hard work, and it is for 
hard work they want more men. “The work 
ef commanding and absorbing interest during 
the past year, making a new era in our experi- 

ence and giving a new impulse to the work, has 
Been the remarkable opening and enlargement 
fm the Shantung field. During the cry for bread 
last year, the gifts of large-hearted people in 
England, America, and elsewhere were sown 


freely in famine relief. The mouths of multi- 
tudes were filled; but by this very relief 
there was born, first, a wonder what was the 
golden key that opened the hearts of men sep- 
arated from China by oceans to pour forth 
their gifts eo freely to strangers, and what 
were the strange motives that prompted other 
men to risk their lives in the wide, free, 
and laborious distribution of this charity; 
and, second, there was born a hunger 


evidence of awakened interest, the report of 
the mission will show that there are five new 
centers for preaching, with converts from forty 
villages ; that 149 persons were received to the 
Church during the past few months ; that there 
are fifty hopeful candidates for baptiem ; that 
there are women in many villages desiring to 
be taught (many of them wives and daughters 
of churchmembers); and that the work is open- 
ing and spreading on every hand. The oppor- 
tunity the Church has been waiting and pray- 
ing for has come at last, and they want to see 
it improved. 


....The Mission of the Church Society in Sierra 
Leone has an aged convert of importance. 
Dosimu is a babalawo, or priest of the god Ifa, 
70 years of age. He has been a very influential 
priest, practicing medicine in connection with 
his priestly functions for a life-time. For two 
years and a half he has been suffering from an 
ailment which he could not get rid of. It was 
in vain that Ifa or his messenger, Ofele, was 
besought with prayers and offerings and tears 
to indicate. remedy. Dosimu could get no 
relief by day and no sleep by night. In his 
despair, a native Christian told him that prayer 
to God through Christ might effect a cure, 
which Ifa could not; and he began to pray, in 
accordance with the advice. In afew days he 
got relief, and, although he was not wholly 
cured, so strong an impression was made on 


_ his mind that he decided to reject Ifa and em- 


brace Christianity. He took his Ifa to the mis- 
sionary, and, in surrendering it, said : 
“T cannot tell how muchI have spent in 
vain upon this useless thing. ae recovery 
from it in illness, and it promised it; but its 
erg and assurances have not been ful- 
led. Prayer to God has been of real help to 
me. I renounce Ifa, and will follow Christian- 
ity, that the Lord may give me perfect recov- 
ery. 
He set to work, as old as he is, to learn to read, 
in order that he might more clearly understand 
Christianity. Referring to some of his suc- 
cessful cures as a priest, he says: ‘Such an- 
swers to prayers I have found to be not answers 
from Ifa, whom I had prayed to; but from God 
himself, whom I ignorantly addressed as the 
holy, sinless, and good One when I addressed 
Ifa thus, and who was pleased to apply to him- 
self the prayers and addresses offered in simple 
faith, though in jgnorance, to a thing that 
could not help.” 


...»Methodism is now represented in Bur- 
mah. For many years the Baptists were the 
only occupants of this great field. Some time 
ago the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel intruded on the ground of the Baptists, 
standing ready to win Baptist converts through 
dissensions or otherwise. There is plenty of 
room, we suppose, for several societies in Bur- 
mah, and the Methodists need not and will 
not, of course, disregard the obligations of 
comity. The Rev. R. E. Carter is their repre- 
sentative, and he has established himself in 
Rangoon. The Baptists placed their chapel at 
his disposal, and a series of meetings was held, 
at which several conversions took place. Dr. 
Thoburn and Mr. Goodwin, from India, assist- 
ed, and at the end of their visit of two 
weeks achurch of fifty members and proba- 
tioners was organized and ground fora church 
secured. 


...-The Wesleyan Methodist Mission in 
Jamaica raised on the island itself last year no 
less than $81,410, which is an average offering 
of $4.50 for each churchmember and which 
shows great generosity and self-sacrifice among 
native Christians. Bunt one of these quotas was 
raised in the following way, which probably 
speaks merely for itself. Ata certain meeting 
the minister (whether white or black the 
account does not say), in reading over the list 
of contributors for assent to proposed assess- 
ments, called out: ‘‘ Nelson Kaffee, one dol- 
lar.” The individual named, being present, an- 
swered, with spirit: ‘‘If you would say Mr. 
Nelson Kaffee, I would give two dollars.” 
‘¢ Well,” was the prompt reply of the minister, 
‘gay five dollars, and I will give you the title 
of Nelson Kaffee, Hsquire.” ‘ Massa, here’s 
the money.”’ 


....-Seeretary Mullens has deemed it best for 
the interests of the London Mission at Ujiji 
that he himself should go to the Lake.: Ac- 
cordingly, he set out, in company with Messrs. 
Griffith and Southon, from Zanzibar, June 18th. 
Letters have been received from the party, 
dated Ndumi, June 16th. We have seen a 
report that information has been received of 
his death from Peritonitis, but hope there is 
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She Sunday-schoot. 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 2st. 
THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN.—Trr. m1, 1—9. 


Norzs,—“‘ Principalities and powers.”’—Tem- 
poral magistrates, The Jews needed this re- 
‘minder, as they were apt to be, insubordinate, 





as required by the laws of the state. 
Showing all meekness.”"’—Especially by avoid- 
ing brawling among their Jewish or heathen 
neighbors,—--—*‘ We ourselves.’’—Before. our 
conversion, when Christianity modified our 
character. “* Not by works of righteous- 
ness.” —That is, it was not by works .of right- 
eousness that he saved us; but by his mercy. 
‘We did not have works of righteousness to be 
saved by. “* Washing of regeneration.” — 
Properly the baptismal font of regeneration, 
the layer that washes us unto regeneration. 
The idea is not that baptism regenerates ; but 
that it is a symbol of the purification of regen- 
eration, and in baptism, we put away visibly 
before men the sins which before we had re- 
nounced before God.———“‘ Which he shed.” — 
That is, the Holy Ghost which he poured out 
on us ‘* By his grace,’’—Rather God’s 
than Christ.———‘‘ According to the hope of 
eternal life.”"—-The inheritance will correspond 
to the hope which is given us. “( This isa 
Saithful saying.’ —This is a phrase occasionally 
used by Paul to introduce a quotation from 
some hymn of the Early Church, Here the 
quotation seems to be: “‘ They which believe 
im God should be careful to maintain good 
works,” “* Foolish questions.” —Of philoso- 
phy and doubtful theology.———‘' And geneal- 
ogies,”"—These were foolish Jewish questions. 
——"' Strivings about the law.”—Jewish re- 
quirements about the legal provisions of the 
Law of Moses. 

Instruction.—It is a Christian duty to be a 
good citizen, to obey the laws, to pay legal 
taxes to support the government, and in every 
way to help the state. If any other citizen 
ought to do these things, much more the Chris- 
tian, who believes that the powers that be are 
ordained of God. 

In a government like ours it is a Christian’s 
duty not only to obey good laws, but to make 
good laws. One is guilty of neglecting duty 
who does not do his part to elect good law- 
makers. And this duty is not satisfied when 
one deposits his ballot in the ballot-box ; but it 
is an equal duty—perhaps a greater duty—to 
see that good men are nominated for office. 
Women and children have their part to do to 
maintain a good government, They can not 
only obey the laws, be quiet and faithful to 
private duties; but they can encourage and 
speak well of good laws. Women can doa 
great deal to help forward the cause of educa- 
tion and temperance and to limit and suppress 
the sale and use of intoxicating liquors. 

God saves us because he is good, and not be- 
cause we are good, If we become good, it is 
because he helps us, shows us how, and influ- 
ences us by his Holy Spirit. It is all according 
to his mercy. 

It is a great part of a minister’s duty to 
preach good conduct of life. Paul wished 
Titus to affirm it “constantly,” ‘that they 
which have believed in God might be careful 
to maintain good works.” It is important to 
preach the theology of Christianity ; but it is 
apreat part of a minister’s duty to show men 
also what they must do so as to live a life of 
good works. 

It is a great disgrace to the Church when its 
members do not maintain good works. In 
that way the Church has of late been greatly 
dishonored by leading members of churches, 
or even ministers, being proved guilty of dis- 
honesty or other crimes. There are too many 
defaulters, too many untrue men in the 
Church. If it cannot make its own members 
honest and pure, how can it set itself up as 
any better than the world? How can it then 
rebuke the sinfulness of the world unless it be 
better than the world? The world has a right 
to demand a purer life of the Church than of 
others. 

Paul forbids Christians getting excited and 
making parties on matters of no account. 
There are some things of great importance 
in’ religion—such as the death and redemp- 
tion of Jesus Christ, the forgiveness of sins 
and the life everlasting, the maintenance 
of good works, and an honest life; but 
there are other things which may be true, but 
which are not of great account—such as the 
relation of the doctrine of decrees to free will, 
the time and manner of Chirist’s second com- 

ing, the forms of ordinances, and other mat- 
tets of minor difference, about which Christians 
may properly have an opinion and disagree, 
On these things Christians should not engage 




















account. 
Even the study of Scripture may be pervert- 
We should, in studying it, try to get out of 
ft its most important instruction, and not dwell 
on the speculative points it suggeste—especti 
in Sunday-school. 









——"' Ready to every good work,’’—Especially. | ; 


in —— strivings, as if they were mat-— 
ters of great nt 





[September 11, 1879: 


BAPTIST. 

AMES, G. A., Jackson, Miss., resigne. 

BONHAM, J. C., Kansas City, Mo., resigned 
Aug. 27th. 

COON, R. R., accepts call to Sublette, Ill. 

EGBERT, T. E., White Pigeon, called to South 
Bend, IN. e 

FARRAR, J. P., Lynn, Mass., recovered from 
severe illness and ready to take a pastor- 
ate. 

HENDRICKS, 8., closes his labors at Pewano, 
Mich. 

HUNT, H. H., ord. and inst. at Amenia, N. Y. 

LATHAM, Sumner, accepts call to East 
Weare, N. H. 

MILLS, W. H., removes from Mount Vernon 
to Oxford, Mich. d 

MOORE, L. B., Williamston, W. Va., resigns. 

OWEN, ALFRED, D.D., becomes president of 
Denison University, O. 

SHERWOOD, Anprm1, D. D., died recently, at 
8t. Louis, Mo., aged 87. 

SLOAN, W. H., removes shortly from Canan- 
daigua to Albion, N. Y. 

SMITH, W. A., Hamilton, called to Cleve- 
land, O. 

STEPHENSON, Epwarp N., ord. at New Buf- 
falo, Mich. 

STIFLER, J. M., D.D., Hamilton, called to 

Washington-st. ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

SPINNING, O. F. A., Middleville, Mich., re- 

signs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BEARD, R. A., ord. at Brainerd, Minn., Sept. 

10th. 

CARPENTER, E. 8., died recently at Golden 

Prairie, Iowa, aged 52. 

CLARK, Dantet O., closes his labors at New 

Sharon, Me. 

CLISBEE, E. P., supplies Johnson and Gus- 

tavus, O. 

COREY, I. L., ord. at Sauk Center, Minn., 

Sept, 10th. 

De CAMP, A, F., South Egremont, called to 

Dalton, Mass. 

DODGE, De Forest B., died recently, at Leb- 

anon, Me. 

EDGAR, Joun C., Heath, Mass., supplies Hub- 

bardton, Vt. 

EWING, Wo., ins. Fw of First Congrega- 
oow church, Winhipeg, Manitoba, Aug. 


FINCH, Henry Orton, Guilford, Conn., was 
drowned August 27th, aged 28. 


‘FISHER, Wo. P., Providence, R. I., declines 


to accept call to Brunswick, Me., until 
church debt is paid. 


FREEMAN, H. A., supplies First ch., Bidde- 
ford, Me. ‘ 


GRIFFIN, P. M., Parsons, Kan., dismissed. 
HOPLEY, SamvE1, inst. at Worthington, Mass. 
MERRILL, Georce R., inst. at Painesville, O. 


NIELD, Tomas, accepts call to Gaylord, 
Mich 


NOYES, G. W., Woodbrry, Conn., dismissed. 


a ae J. Homer, supplies Cheboygan, 
ich. 


PERKINS, F. B., Sonoma, called to Redwond 
City, Cal. 

RICE, O. V., Penfield, O., dismissed. 

ROACH, M., supplies at New Sharon, Me. 

SMITH, F. H., resigns at Crookston, Minn. 

TRAST, M. M., is assigned to work at Duluth, 
nD. 

Ve foe A., accepts call to Berryville, 
ch. 


WALKER, C. 8., Amherst, Mass., accepts call 
to Vineland, N. J. 


= Davin, asked to settle at Des Plaines, 
1, 


ZERCHER, H. G., accepts call to Detroit, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARMSTRONG, J. Roarrs, Kirkwood, Mo., 
accepts call to Walnut Grove, Ml. 

CLARK, R. L., accepts call to Center, Penn. 
DUFFIELD, Joun T., D.D., declines call to 
Congregational ch, at Saratoga, N. Y. 
McILVAINE, J. H., Beverly, accepts call to 

| Summit, N. J.. 


NICKERSON, N. F., invited to supply Malden, 
| N. ¥., another year. 


PATTON, Francis L., D.D., accepts pastorate- 
of Jefferson Park ch., Chicago, Il). 
ROBINSON, Epwin P., called to Atglen, Penn. 


HENOK, A. V. C., resigns pastorate of Ken. 
derton ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


STEVENS, L. M., Constantine, Mich., accepts 
call to Pratisburg, N. Y. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BAYLEY, Joun, Clinton, N. Y., resigns. 

GRAHAM, Jonn, Erie, accepts call to St. 
Mary’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GRAY, F. M., removes to Plymouth, N. H. 


HARDING, MoAtrrn, removes to Paradise, 
Penn. 


8 LDS, Van Winpsr, Aberdeen, Miss., re- 
Ls 


CLEARWATER, ——, Union Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Mt, Vernon, N. Y. 


DAVIS, Wit.tuM E., Manhasset, L. I., accepts 


call to Branchville, N. Y. 


MERRITT, Witi1am B., Sixth-ave. ch., New 
' York Gity, died recently, aged 44. 





VAN DEVENTER, J. C., Glennam, N. Y., ac 
cepts call to Paramas, N. J. 
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Pebbies, 


Wuen you observe a crowd attracted by the 
tooting of a little German band, you see what 
‘the French mean by a tout ensemble. 


. «+ - Professor (in law recitation) ; “‘ Mr, ——, 
what is excusable homicide ?” Senior (prompt- 
ly): ‘* Excusable homicide is when a man kills 
himself in self-defense.’’ 


«a.» Youth: Yes, it is curious I haye no 
‘beard. I can’t think who I take after. My 
grandfather had a splendidone.” Hair-cutter : 
‘Oh! perhaps you take after your grand- 
mother.”? 





...- Lawyer Dembitz, of St. Louis, is invari- 
‘ably polite. A long and terrific roll of thunder 
‘stopped him in an address to a jury, and on 
‘resdming he said: ‘Gentlemen, pray excuse 
‘this interruption.” 


----A teacher defined conscience as ‘‘ some- 
‘thing within you that tells when you have 
‘done wrong.’”’ ‘I had it once,” spoke up a 
‘young towhead of six summers; “but they 
‘had to send for,the doctor.” 


....There are 12,000 dentists tn the United 
‘States, who annually extract 20,000,000 teeth, 
‘manufacture and insert 8,000,000 artificial 
‘teeth, and hide away in the cavities of carious 
‘teeth three tons of pure gold, to say nothing 
‘about the tons of mercury, tin, silver, and other 
‘metals employed in “ filling.” 


--»»The Japanese premier, Prince Kung, ad- 
‘€ressed General Grant in English, so called. 
‘Trying to compliment him by assuring him that 
the was born to command, he said: “Sire! 
Brave generale! You vos made to order.” 


..-»The ways of Providence are indeed mys- 
terious. A Chicago milkman has been killed 
‘by lightning while watering milk. Proprietors 
of dairies please paste this in their scrap-books, 
and read the s me to their cows on dress 
parade. 

----In these words a correspondent lately in- 
troduced a piece of poetry to the notice of the 
editor of a newspaper: ‘The following lines 
were written fifty years ago by one who has 


for many years slept in his grave merely for 
his own amusement.” 


...““What is your name?’ asked a teacher 
ofaboy. ‘My name is Jule,’ was the reply, 
Whereupon the teacher impressively said: 
“You should have said: ‘Julius, sir.’ And 
now, my laa,” turning to another boy, ‘what 
‘Is your name?” =“ Bilious, sir.” 


.... Vivier traveled on the Nantes and Or 
‘leans line with an old mayor of Brittany, 
‘whose long and faithful services had been 
‘deemed worthy of a red ribbon. “Can you 
tell me,” said the simple old Breton, seeing 
‘flagmen along the track, ‘“‘ why thesé employés 
‘come out every little while along the railroad 
‘and wave those little flags?’ “Why, mon- 
‘sleur,”” said the practical joker, very seriously, 
“they are there to salute passengers who are 
‘decorated.” ‘‘And to think that I didn’t 
"know that!” exclaimed the old mayor, getting 
tap and bowing right and left out of the door 
‘of the car. 


----It occurred to one of two editors in the 
West, who had quarreled, that a reference to 
‘his adversary’s life would prove telling, and 
‘he launched it off accordingly. “As for our 
‘contemporary,’’ he wrote, ‘‘what can be ex- 
‘pected from a man whe five years ago was ped- 
‘dling around with a mule, and an {ll-condi- 
‘tioned beast at that?” His rival did not deny 
iit. ‘Our contemporary,” he wrote in his next 
number, “says that five years ago we were 
peddling around with a mule, and an ill-con- 
ditioned beast at that. He is quite right. We 
were 80 occupied. But we are surprised to 
find that the mule has such a good memory.’’ 


-...The writer of ‘‘The Diary of a Public 
Man,” in The North American Review tor Sep- 
tember, describing one of his first interviews 
with President Lincoln, just. after he had been 
inaugurated, says that, as he arose to go, Mr. 
Lincoln pulled himself together up out of the 
rocking-chair, into which he had packed him- 
self, and, after scanning him good-naturedly 
a moment, said, abruptly: ‘You never put 
backs with Sumner, did you?” The writer 
laughed and said, he had not. “ Well, I sup- 
pose not,” Mr. Lincoln continued. And then, 
after hesitating a moment: ‘“ When he was in 
here, I asked him to measure with me; and, do 
you know, he made a little speech about it. 
Yes, he told me he thought ‘this was a time 
for uniting our fronts, and not our backs, before 
the enemies of the country,’ or something like 
that. It was very fine. But I reckon the trath 
was he was afraid to measure.” And, with 
this, he looked down with some complacency 
on his indescribable length of limb. “He isa 
good plece of man, though — Sumner,” he 
added, half quizzically, half apologetically, 

and a good man. I never had much to do 
With bishops down where we live ; but, do you 
‘know, Sumner is just my idea of s bishop.” 





J 
Literature, 
The prompt mention in our Met of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Nehers for all volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice. 


CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE ENGLISH 
PERIODICALS.* 


Among the contributions to the last num- 
ber of The Contemporary Review may be 
found a paper on Horace Bushnell, whom 
the writer, the Rev. G. §. Drew, believes 
can fairly be described as Isaac Taylor and 
Thomas Carlyle combined, ‘‘ looking, as he 
does, in their manner, with searching and 
courageous gaze, on the most momentous 








problems of existence; piercingly looking ™ 
into all mysteries, and then discoursing, 


often with rarest eloquence, respecting 
them, in tones the genuineness of whose 
ring cannot be mistaken.” The object of 
the paper is to point out to English readers 
that Dr. Bushnell has not received the at- 
tention from them to which his works 
entitle him. The writer thinks this may be 
partly accounted for because his position 
as an American divine was not in his 
favor, and also because the dialect in his 
pages is so thoroughly native. The paper 
is an excellent one—a careful consideration 
of Dr. Bushnell’s writings and a correct 
presentation of the man himself. In one 
place the author writes: 


“‘Dr. Bushnell’s readers feel that the 
are, indeed, taught by him and helped. 
They feel that a brother is by their side, 
who tells them exactly how their case 
stands, and who is pointing out the next 
step that must be taken and that can be 
taken by every one whose will is seriously 
bent toward what is right and good, One 
might illustrate these statements by almost 
every sermon in the three volumes which 
he published. As a discerning critic has 
well said, ‘there isin all of them an insight 
into the working of the human soul, a grasp 
and breadth of thought and a depth of ex- 
perience such as we have never seen 
equaled. Thesoul of the reader comes into 
vital contact with another soul, which has 
reflected bey ay on life’s great problems, 
has suffered in life’s struggle, and found a 
healing balm in Christ's work and repose in 
communion. with God.’ What one 
first and chiefly, as in Robertson’s sermons, 
is that each topic is presented in closest and 
most logical order and with astrong intens- 
ity of purpose. It is not anxiously chipped 
and squared into conformity with any the- 
ological system, though, at the same time, 
it is governed in its treatment by the ruling 
verities of the apostolic creeds. There is 
evidently in the man a fixed determination 
to work the matter out in its individuality 
and in all its bearings on daily life. In 
this respect even Robertson is surpassed by 
him. Even more closely does he wind him- 
self around, in a close grapple with, the 
spirits of his readers. Yet this is always 
kindly done. His suggestions, too, are 
always practicable, as well as practical.” 


Other contributions in this Review of 
value are an extended account of the relig- 
fous condition of Germany, by Professor 
von Schulte, and one entitled ‘‘ The Classic- 
al Controversy: Its Present Aspect,” by 
Professor Bain. 

In The Nineteenth Century the chief paper 
is one by Gladstone, on ‘‘ The Country and 
the Government,” in which he expresses his 
opinions very freely respecting the condi- 
tion of English affairs and the questions 
that were before the late Parliament. He 
considers it no exaggeration to say that 
about half of the available time during the 
last year was spent in discussing a set of 
subjects which were forced on Parliament 
by the willful or spontaneous action of 
Lord Beaconsfield and his ministry. 

‘Upon every contested question that has 
arisen in the councils of Europe we have 
been the champions not of freedom, but of 
oppression. Not an inch has been added 
to free soil through our agency or with our 
good will. Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, 
Greece, perhaps Roumania—every one of 
them aresmaller through our influence than 
they would have been without us. For the 
first time it can now be said with truth 
that in the management of a great crisis of 
human destiny it would have been better 
for the interests of justice and libe 
British nation had not existed. ecting 
one moment a jealous regard for treaties, 
we havethe next moment trampled them 
under foot at will. Professing to vindicate 
the free jurisdiction of a European Con- 

, we have concluded secret agreements 
Behind its back. Protesting against the in- 
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iquity of territorial greed, and vigorously 
pr grep. Rabon: at every point and pace 
of its advance, we have efully secured 
for Russia territory which had been free, 
have made over countries to Austria with- 
out the smallest care for the desires of the 
population, and have taken Cyprus to our- 
selves from Turkey asa payment for the 
pe and knightly service we had done her 
n enabling her to keep her yoke on necks 
that would otherwise have cast it off. There 
is not a nation upon the earth with which 
we have drawn the bonds of friendship 
closer by the transactions of these last 
years; but we have — perilous tricks 
with the loyalty of India, have estranged 
the ninety millions who inhabit Russia, and 
have severed ourselves from the Christians 
of Turkey, Greek, and Slav alike, without 
gaining the respect of the Moslem. And 
all this we have done not to increase our 
power, but only our engagements; not to 
add at any point to our resources in men 
and money, but only and largely to the 
claims which may be made upon them.” 


Assertions so broad as these, Mr. Glad- 
stone admits, must seem exaggerations to 
those who have not carefully followed the 
facts. Yet they are simply, he declares, the 
summing up of ample parliamentary dem- 
onstrations. They nowhere exceed the 
truth and in some cases fall within it. 

The Edinburgh Review also has an article 


censuring the course Parliamenttook on 
the majority of the important quesiaynalihat,, 
came befe ‘but the walt n ato: 
say thagihe an neithe manatee 
the int 

which hag DeGn @¢ 86 

bers of the Cabine® ay 


Oppositién who are not the leaders of the 
Liberal party. ‘‘ We are convinced,” ‘he 
says, ‘‘ that this-hyperbolical style of criti- 
cism produces a reaction positively favor- 
able to those who are attacked and injuri- 
ous to those who employ it. It savors too 
much of passion and disappointment to hit 
our taste, and it is not the language in 
which English statesmen and English gen- 
tlemen have been accustomed to address 
one another.” The contributions, however, 
in this periodical which will be of the most 
interest to American readers are a long and 
able article on Professor Stubbs’s ‘‘ Consti- 
tutional History of England,” a considera- 
tion of English intemperance and the 
licensing laws, and a paper about ‘ Rural 
England.” 

The article of the most importance in 
The Westminster Review is on ‘‘ Free Trade, 
Reciprocity, and Foreign Competition,” 
the purpose being to deny that the present 
stagnation of British trade is due to free 
trade policy, and to combat the princips) 
arguments urged in favor of protection. It 
answers those who are seeking the cause of 
the depression as follows: 


“The production of goods exceeds the 
capacity of the people to buy them. There 
has been great waste, loss, and destruction 
of property, and the world is poorer in con- 
sequence, The abnormal prosperity of a 
few years ago was in great measure the re- 
sult of the Franco-Prussian War, and over- 
speculation elsewhere, and we have for 
some time suffered from the reaction. The 
demand for goods seven years ago was great 
and special. Wars had destroyed property, 
and it had to be replaced. e lent mone 
to coreg governments and countries fool- 
ishly. hen we invest money abroad, it 
usually goes out in goods, so that when we 
are lending large sums there is a great de- 
mand for our manufactures; but, if the in- 
vestments turn out bad, we keep our money 
at home for a time and that department 
of our foreign trade collapses. An immense 
amount of bow tal that is now unproductive 
has been sunk, both at home and abroad. 
It is not all ——— lost, but for the 
time being the interest is; and those whose 
incomes depend on that interest are, of 
course, not in a position to nd as usual, 
and therefore our home trade is affected. 
There was a great rush of business in 
1871-8; a great demand and high prices. 
Corresponding efforts were made to supply 
the goods. Works were built, machinery 

ut down, and mines sunk. The demand 
ell off; but the capacity for supplying it 
remained, and now the facilities for su 
ly are much greater than the demand. 

ther countries have lost heavily, and are 
unable to buy as before. The decline in our 
foreign trade is due to the decline in rag 
demand, and not to our being beaten by 
foreign competitors.” 


The writer discourages any change in En- 
gland’s commercial policy; recommends a 
reform in the land laws, a restriction in the 
liquor trade, a discontinuance of the manu- 
facture of heavily-sized cotton goods, and 
the encouragement of inventions. 

Of the nine papers in The London Quar- 
terly, the most popular and readable is one 
entitled ‘‘ Glacial Epochs and Warm Polar 


Climates,” a summary of the facts already 
known, and an attempt to explain why the 
record of the different geological periods is 
unlikely to have been preserved, and why 
in cases where it has been preserved it may, 
nevertheless, have been overlooked. In 
conclusion, we would call attention also to 
Professor Seelye’s paper on “‘ History and 
Politics” in Macmillan’s Magazine for Au- 
gust. There is nothing in it very learned 
or new on these subjects; yet, as the opin- 
ion of one historian respecting some others, 
the paper is not without interest. Macau- 
lay’s work, for instance, Professor Seelye 
thinks has been the cause of much bad his- 
torical writing; or, in other words, such a 
history as Macaulay wrote has spoiled the 
public taste, and, in the natural course, this 
corruption has reacted upon the writers of 
history. ‘It has given currency,” he says, 
‘*to a notion that the seriousness of the old 
historic style is as much out of date as the 
old stage-coach.” Macaulay’s principle that 
history may be made as interesting as ro- 
mance imperiously demands an interesting 
plot, that shall keep curiosity always awake; 
characters well marked and skillfully con- 
trasted; an easy flow of narrative, making 
the knottiest matters of legislation and fi- 
nance as easy as the a, b, c; and, most of all, 
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reasonable number of amusing anecdotes. 

Mymot trouble itself to consider that 
rath ofiimtory may possibly not admit 

4 “a ay 
, 8. C. 

G 7 8 
pears to have been at of 
contributions tom 4 
good specimen of the kind et if 
any one can turn out who happen have 
the words of the dictionary “at his tonga 
end,’? much commonplace sentiment always 
ready for use, and scarcely any power of dis- 
crimination. He dashes off with great ease the 
first thoughts that come into his mind about 
extreme warm weather, his jaunts in Colorado 
and Utah, men of grooves, funeral extrava- 
gance, hats, excursions, “Mine Inn,” ‘The 
Hill of Science,” and a jumble of other sub- 
jects. Occasionally there is a passage above 
the average—a happy description, or an odd 
experience ; but, while life is short and bet- 
ter books are numerous, one cantiot conscien- 
tiously recommend another to read, for the 
sake of hitting on these passages, a hundred 
pages or more of something similar to this: 
“Peeled like an onion, to get as nearas pos 
sible to the carbonate of lime without becom- 
ing an outright anatomy, I have been trying to 
write! My face and hands beaded with sweat, 
like a savage’s wampum; a sudorific, saline 
stream trickling down the pen and diluting the 
ink, and pickling the words, and making the 
wet paper as pleasant to write upon as a jelly- 
fish and as appetizing to sheep as a salt-lick, I 
have been trying to scallop off a remembered 
sky with the silver edges of Colorado moun- 
tains, and give my reader a Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney toward the Utah Canaan, and bid him see 
the great white visible throne of Pike’s Peak 
through the red gateway of the Garden of the 
Gods. Had my memories been a kid, and a 
mess of pottage exactly the dish to serve up 
on a page, it would have been brought on pip- 
ing hot from the seething kettle of the heated 
term. But when a man’s pen cap get about hot 
enough in the sun to brand a male, it is time 
he plunged it into the trough with the black- 
smith’s tongs, and got the owner of the iron 
fingers to give hima few blasts from the bel- 
lows.” Whatever the last few sentences may 
mean we leave the reader to find out, if he 
can. 


....One of the best told stories among the 
latest novels is Mrs. Craik’s Dorcas (Franklin 
Square Library). It is quiet, even, and, unless 
the reader needs a great deal of stimulant, will 
probably prove sufficiently interesting to occu- 
py an idle hour or two. Mr. Trelawney, an un- 
social man, who gives much of his time to 
books and a favorite walk, where he can com- 
mand “a pleasant view across @ cultivated 
country, rich in meadow-land and trees,” 
takes it into his head one day to marry 
pretty woman, much below him in position, 
education, and intellect ; and all that follows is 
quite what might have been expected, though 
Mrs. Craik skillfully contrives to tell this kind 
of astory over again so as to get attention. 
A Man's a Man for a’ That (one of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons “‘ Knickerbocker Novels’) in- 
troduces a number of cultivated characters in 
Rome, who discuss art topics at tedious length 
sometimes; a pair of lovers, one of whom 
proves himself what the title suggests, not- 
withstanding his lack of sufficient wealth to 
support the heroine ; and, in short, is a book fn 
which one cannot find much to commend, or 
find fault with either. Young Maugars, 
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ton & Co.), has a plot very much like “Jean 
Teterol’s Idea,” by Victor Cherbuliez, which 
appeared last winter in the same series—the 
Collection of Foreign Authors. The only dif- 
ference seems to be that in this story the in- 
terest is made to center about the son and 
daughter of the two families, between whom 
there is an ient feud, instead of aroypd the 
head of the richer and more powerful house. 
——Of the three recent additions to the 
“ Handy-Volume Series” of D. Appleton & 
Co.—Money, by Jules Tardien, My Queen, and 
The Distracted Young Preacher, by Thomas Har- 
dy—the last is decidedly the best. 


.... With one exception, Afternoons with the 
Poets, by Charles D. Deshler (Harper & Broth- 
ers), is a particularly enjoyable book. The 
author should have either cast the whole into 
light, graceful essays, after the manner of 
Leigh Hunt, or else worked over the dialogue 
between his two characters into something re- 
sembling naturalness. His talks about the old 
English poets sre full of iuterest and flavor 
and such as all genuine lovers of literature en- 
joy; but it certainly would sound rather silly 
to really hear a conversation such as here 
given carried on between intelligent people, 
with so much effort in addressing each other, 
or in working in every conceivable scrap of 
book-lore that either may ever have chanced 
upon. When the reader has succeeded in over- 
looking these blemishes, though, be will feel 
obliged to Mr. Deshler for bringing to his at- 
tention the many delights that one may find in 
the sonneteers and a course of English poetry 
carefully chosen. 


....John Wiley & Sons publish a small 
volume selected from the writings of John 
Ruskin, under the title of Letters and Aduivé to 
Young Girls, which will be found to contain 
the most valuable gud-suggestive of whatever 
this author hns written on the dress, education, 
martigge, and the work and sphere of women. 





_ttis suggestions on these subjects are always 


full of shrewd practical sense, and any young 
girl after reading these selections must feel 
nobler and better. 

«+«-Leaves from a Lawyer's Life, Afloat and 
Ashore, by Charles Cowley, is intended as an 
addition to the literature of the Rebellion. The 
author was the judge-advocate of the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, and in this 
book he gives the history of the part that 
squadron took in the war, much of which he 
witnessed himself. (Lowell, Mass., Penhallow 
Printing Company.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tar American reprint of Froude’s “Cesar” 
has reached the sixth edition. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins is engaged upon a new 
novel entitled “‘ Jezebel’s Daughter.” 


George Macdonald has a new dramatic story, 
entitled ‘‘ Psyche,” nearly ready for publica- 
tion, 

Little, Brown & Co. will publish their prom- 
ised edition of Daniel Webster's works at an 
early day. 

T. W. Higginson has written a book entitled 
“Short Studies of American Authors,” which 
is soon to appear. 


The correspondence of Charles Dickens, 
edited by Miss Hogarth and Miss Dickens, is in 
press and will be issued early in October. 


D. Appleton & Co. will shortly bring out 
** A Dictionary of New York,” compiled upon 
the general plan of Dickens’s “ Dictionary of 
London.” 


In October Henry Holt & Co. will publish 
“England: Her People, Polity, and Pursuits,” 
by T. H. 8. Escott, and ‘‘The Magic of the 
Middle Ages,” by Victor Rydberg. 

“A Fool’s Errand; or, a Northerner’s Ex- 
perience in the South,” is the title of a book 
announced by Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, who 
also have in press a Western story, called “Figs 
and Thistles.”’ 

The Saturday Review speaks of ‘‘M. Victor 
Hugo, who lived for twenty years in an En- 
glish dependency without learning a word of 
the language or understanding the simplest 
of the national institutions.” 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce a work 
on the ‘‘ Music of the Bible,” by Dr. M. A. 
Stainer, which will be uniform with Moulton’s 
"History of the English Bible.’’ Of the latter 
work a new edition is in preparation. 


An exhibition of early printed books and 
curiosities connected with the history of print- 
ing has been arranged at Milan, on the occa- 
sion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the ‘ Pio Instituto Tipografico.” 


Dodd, Mead & Co.’s series of Famous Amer- 
fean Indians, begun last year with “Tecum. 
seh” and “Red Eagle,” will be continued by 
the addition of “ Pocahontas,” which is nearly 
ready, and “ Brandt and Red Jacket,” in prep- 
aration for October publication. 


Madame Lareau, who made many translations 


of works of Dickens, Mayne Reid, Livingstone, 
Stanley, and other English authors, has just 
died at her home in France. Her last work 
was a collection in ten volumes of travels, by 
various writers. It was recently crowned by 
the French Academy. 


Charles Lamb {fs just now upon the eve of 
making his appearance at Paris, for the first 
time, in a French translation. A collection of 
the best of “‘The Essays of Elia” will in the 
forthcoming work be preceded by a biograph- 
ical paper, introducing the English humorist to 
French readers. 


Alexander H. Stephens, having been asked 
about his book, “‘The War Between the 
States,"’ replied: “I wrote it with a view of 
having the facts as they were truthfully stated, 
and without any pecuniary view. I have 
received, however, $35,000 as my royalty on the 
sale, or twenty-five cents a volume.”’ 


George Eliot’s ‘Impressions of Theophras- 
tus Such " are to be brought out by a publish- 
ing firm at Moscow. Her literary style is 
greatly in favor in Russia, an@ the appearance 
of a new novel by her is said to be eagerly 
awaited by many a landowner in the back- 
woods of the north and on the slopes of the 
Ural. 

“Young Joe and Other Boys,” by J. T. 
Trowbridge; ‘Roderick Ashcourt,’’ by Dr. 
Daniel Wise; ‘‘Going South; or, Yachting 
Over the Atlantic Coast,’’ by Oliver Optic ; and 
‘Magellan ; or, The First Voyage Around the 
World,” by George M. Towle, are among Lee 
& Shepard’s announcements of juvenile books 
for the Holidays. 


Herbert Spencer has resolved to make a final 
effort for the completion of his work of organ- 
{zing ‘‘ Psychology,” of which he has only been 
enabled to give ‘‘first principles.” Lest death, 
ora total break-down in health, or any other 
circumstances prevent him performing this 
task himself, he has nominated his successors 
{n philosophical research. 


The Golden Rule makes its appearance again 
as a weekly paper, under the management of the 
Rev. H. A. Shorey and W. H. Merrill. One of 
its features hereafter will be a Sunday-school 
department, conducted by the Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith, of Boston, and the Rey. A. F. Schauffler, 
of this city, One short story each week {s also 
to be another feature, which should turn out a 
particularly attractive one. The paper is as 
good as'ever and ought to succeed, 


The list of works which G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
have in preparation is a long one. Those not 
already announced by us are: “‘ The Life of the 
Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone,” by George 
Barnett Smith; “ Abraham Lincoln and the 
Abolition of American Slavery,’’ by Charles G. 
Leland; a new translation in English prose of 
Moliére’s Dramatic Works, by C. H. Wall; 
“ History of Political Economy in Europe,’’ by 
Jerome Adolphe Blanqui; and ‘‘ An Illustrated 
Dictionary of Scientific Terms,’ compiled by 
William Rossiter. 


The first three volumes of Max Miiller’s 
translations of the ‘‘Sacred Books of the World” 
are ready for publication. Fifty-five pages of 
the first volume are devoted to a preface, in 
which three cautions are given—one for persons 
who forget that the grain {s mixed with the 
chaff in sacred writings, another for those who 
do not properly estimate the difficulties in- 
volved in making a rigid use of translations, 
and a third for those who do not know what 
{s possible and what impossible in rendering 
ancient thought into modern languages. 


The most barefaced pieces of literary fraud 
during the past half century, according to The 
Atheneum, were those of Lockhart and Roscoe 
—the latter translating Navarrete’s ‘‘Life of 
Cervantes"? and publishing it as an original 
English work, and the former appropriating 
Pellicer’s notes and publishing them as his 
own. In 1822 Lockhart took Motteux’s trans- 
lation and produced the first annotated edition 
in English of the ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ It consists 
of five small octavo volumes, and it must be 
said that no one who knew anything of the 
purity of the original, its singular eloquence, 
and the charm of its style would have selected 
this version before that of the first for the pur- 
pose of annotation. 


Robert Carter & Brothers have ready a new 
edition of D’Aubigné’s ‘History of the Ref- 
ormation in the Time of Calvin,’’ in eight vol- 
umes, and a new edition of Dr. McCosh’s works 
in five volumes. They are also about to issue 
a child’s book by Miss Anna Warner, entitled 
“The Blue Flag and Cloth of Gold.” Among 
their announcements are a new volume by Dr. 
Richard Newton, entitled ‘Pebbles from the 
Brook’; a historical tale, by Ann Holt, to be 
called “‘ Lady Sibyl’s Choice” ; ‘‘ The Book of 
Job,” illustrated by John Gilbert, as a holiday 
gift ; a volume of doctrinal sermons, by Dr. F. 
L. Patton, of Chicago, late moderator of the 
General Assembly ; ‘‘ Times Before the Refor- 
mation,” by the Rev. W. Dinwiddie; “ Bible 





Children,’”’ by the Rev, James Wells; “‘ The 


Brook Besor,” by Dr.-Andrew Bonar; and 
“The White Fields of France,” by Dr. Hora- 
tius Bonar. : ; 


In an article on “The Increasing Taste for 
Intellectual Straining,”” The Spectator says of 
Dr. Emerson: ‘There are many who believe 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson is the greatest of 
living sages. And certainly his oareer has 
been calm and sedate enough and there is real 
penetration in his glance. But, though he has 
never thrown much of emotional excitement 
into his teaching, his philosophy means noth- 
ing if it does not mean that you get a truer 
view of life by standing on intellectual tiptoe 
and straining at a universal truth that is not 
quite within your reach than you do by hum- 
bly putting together what you may really be 
said to understand. There is no greater con- 
trast between intellectual men than there is 
between the sedate calm of Emerson and the 
transcendental exultation or anguish of Victor 
Hugo.” 


The Chicago Tribune denies a current report 
that when Bret Hart passed through Chicago, 
some years ago, on his way from California, a 
dinner party was given in his hovor, which he 
failed to attend, unfortunately for him, since, 
had he done so, he would have found under 
his plate a check for $10,000—the contribution 
of enthusiastic friends. The Tribune says: 
‘On his way East, with his wife, Bret Harte 
stopped for a day or two with his sister, who 
then lived on the North Side. The idea was 
discussed of getting him as the editor of The 
Lakeside, A prominent lawyer of Chicago gave 
a dinner party, to which Bret Harte and several 
Chicagoans, who had taken an interest in this 
matter of securing him for the city, were in- 
vited. It was the intention that the subject 
should be talked over at dinner. The writer, 
however, did not make his appearance and the 
end and aim of the feast was frustrated.” 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. will publish dusing 
the season ‘‘The Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer,’’ edited, with a memoir, by Arthur 
Gilman, for the first time added to the Amer- 
{can edition of the “British Poets’ and em- 
bodying in the text and notes the fruits of all 
the latest researches in England; ‘‘ Sealed 
Orders and other Stories,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; a fresh volume of Mr. Scudder’s 
“Bodleys Afoot’; a 12mo volume of the 
later productions of Mr. Emerson, to match 
the two volumes of. his prose writings in that 
shape; ‘‘ Miscellanies,”’ comprising the speech- 
es, essays, and other notable papers of Judge 
Caton; ‘Old Friends and New,’’ by Sarah O. 
Jewett ; ‘The Twins of Table Mountain and 
other Sketches,”? by Bret Harte; “‘ Dramatic 
Persons and Moods,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt; a 
household edition of the ‘Poetical Works of 
Bayard Taylor”; ‘‘Her Lover’s Friend and 
other Poems,’’ by Nora Perry ; ‘‘ Odd or Even,” 
a new story, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; a 
“Little Classic’? novel, entitled “ An Earnest 
Trifler’”’ ; Richard Grant White’s ‘ Every-day 
English ’’; Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures 
on ‘‘ Labor” and ‘‘ Socialism’’; and asertes of 
“Compositions in Outline from Hawthorne’s 
‘Scarlet Letter,’ representing the most 
dramatic and picturesque scenes in that mar- 
velous story, by F. 0. C. Darley. 


a 


A London dealerin old books gives in The 
Pall Mall Gazette a few instances of the various 
book thieves by whom men of his trade are 
annoyed. An inveterate book-maniac, who 
may be the most respectable of men in all other 
respects, is sometimes, this writer says, un- 
scrupulous and even knavish when he gets 
into a bookstore. There is no trick to which 
he will not resort in order to possess himself 
of a coveted volume. ‘‘ He will wheedle you 
out of the treasure, if you are at all easy-going. 
He will beg it, or borrow it, or buy it, as the 
last resource.” This sort of thief belongs to a 
class of ‘‘ half-demented well-to-do folk, who 
seem to have no business in the world except 
to accumulate typographical rarities.” Book 
pilferers of another kind are the men who 
make a living by hunting out for dealers cer- 
tain volumes wanted to complete a valuable 
but imperfect set. They always enter a shop 
with a heap of books under one arm and many 
others in a bag, all of which they say have 
been ordered; but some of which, it is well 
known to the trade, are intended for exchange 
in a way peculiar to these people. One of 
these men perbaps has an order for an odd 
volume, and wishes to acquire it by a method 


to be found on a certain shelf, of easy access, 
and also knows its size and general appear- 
ance. Already provided with a comparatively 
worthless volume of similar binding, he is 
pretty sure, before he takes his departure, to 
substitute it for the volume he is in search of. 
‘We may surprise him,’’ says the writer, “in 
the act or detect the exchange before he quits 
the shop, and so we obtain our own again; 
but that is all. The man is too serviceable to 
be quarreled with, and the act, when detected, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW, ENLARGED, REVISED EDITIONS, 
Brought down te 1879. 
OVER 30,000 COPIES SOLD. 


Latherion’s Outlines of isto, 


TWELFTH EDITION. 


Latheto’s Historical. Ales, 


SIXTH EDITION. . 
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Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
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624, 626, and 628 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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OWAY, 52i Olive St., Bt. Louis. 

South Carolina, J. &. MATHEWS, M.D., Charleston. 
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LATEST! CHEAPEST! BEST! 
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The New American 


READING CHARTS 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
BY 


1—The WORD METHOD. 
2.—PHONIC ANALYSIS. 
8—The A B C METHOD. 


80 Numbers ina Set. 26x33 Inches in Size. 
ON WALNUT ROLLER, WITH BRACKETS. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO, 


9723 Chestnut Street,............. Philadelphia. 
1.8. BARNES & CO,, Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 
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If yor want a good Pen send for 
No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 
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Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
Handy Commentary. 


Consisting of separate books of the New Testament 
Commentary. Edited by C. J. Etticorr, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In small volumes, 
revised by their respective authors for school and 
educational purposes, which will be found of the 
greatest service to all who, whether as Divinity Stu- 
dents, Sunday-school Teachers, or Bible Readers, 
are engaged in the study of the Bible. 


NOW READY: 


The Gospel according to St. John. 
By Rev. H. W. Watkins, M.A. With colored maps. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
By Rev. T. Teiomouvrusuire, M.A. With colored 
maps. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

By Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. With colored maps, 
Cloth, $1.25. 
The Gospel according to St. Mark. 


By E. H. Piumprre, D.D. With colored maps. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Music of the Bible. 


With an t of the develor tof modern Music- 
al Instruments from ancient types. By Joun STam- 
ER, M.A. Cloth, $1.50. Uniform with “History En- 
glish Bible.” 


The Patriarchs. 


By the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D., and the Rev. Canon Nor- 
Ris, B.D. With colored maps, reprinted, with re- 
vision from the “ Bible Educator.” Cloth, $1.50. Unt- 
form with “ History of the English Bible.” 


History of the English Bible. 


New Edition. 


By the Rev. W. F. Mou.ton, M.A.,D.D. Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

“The beautiful and comprehensive volume is fllus- 
trated with fac similes of the text of the earlier ver- 
sions, and contains a store of information on this noble 
subject concluding with a ou ter on the revision 
now in progress."”—The New York Observer. 


iJ s 
Heroes of Britain 
IN PEACE AND WAR. Vol. I, with about 100 origin- 
al illustrations. Cloth, gilt side, $3.00. 


The Sea: 


ITS STIRRING STORY OF ADVENTURE, PERIL, AND 
HEROISM. By F. Wuimper. Vol. II, containing up- 
ward of 100 original illustrations, will be ready 
shortly. Vol. I now veady. | Cloth extra, $3.00. 


A First Sketch of English Liter- 
erature. 


By Henry Moriey, Professor of English Literature 
at University College and examiner in English Lan- 
guage, Litcrature, and History to the University of 
London. New edition, reduced price. 912 pages, 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Being a comprehensive Guide to English Authors and 
their works. By W. DavrENrorT ApDams. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 776 pages, 
$2.00. The regular edition can also be had, 720 
pages, extra f'cap, 4to, cloth, $4.00. Half calf or 
morocco, $6.00. 


if not for sale by your Bookseller, will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CASSELL, FETTER, GALPIN & CO, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


Encyclopadia Britannica. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 


NINTH VOLUME NOW READY. 


For Specimen Pages address 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


A REVOLUTION IN fu;.zu'dauy 
ADVERTISING RATES, Suse: ys" 


BOOKS = Nephston* free by mail on 
REDUCED, 


CASSELL. ae TTER & GALPIN, 
06 Broadway, New York. 


A NOVEL OF RARE POWER. 


MADELON LEMOINE. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, 


author of “ Winstowe,” etc. 
12mo.: Extra Cloth, $1.50. Paper Cover, 75 cents. 
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715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, 


FOR 
Lawyers, Clergymen, Physicians, 

Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 

Merchants, Students, 

and all who read books. 


It is made of iron, beautifully ornamented. It is 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 
most compact book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. Itis 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Revolving Book-Case made. It can never 
warp, shrink, or get out of order. Send for cir- 
cular. Send 25 cents for our New ILLUSTRATED 
CaTaLoGuE, with over 300 illustrations of Educa. 
tional and useful articles. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


School Furnishers, and Dealers in thing 1 
Book and Stationery line, nantes 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand nen Now York, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Y, and 
es R’S BAZA AB: 7 ae ne copy af et Sor one "year, 
e ie prepaid by the 8, ea any Subscriber 
Ay or Canada, on receipt 
HARPER'S © SHAGAaE Ni, HARPER'S s°WEERLY. and 





pays or aa ot ren Post boy Y {a bo uke year, 
ie) re; 
| ky Lp ty Catatoatn will be be sent by 


mail on receipt o; 
HARPER & ROTHERS ‘Franklin Square, N. Y. 





GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 





For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers, 


10 
Spruce St. 


N. Y. 


‘EDUCATION. 


WO YEARS’ COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. 
Belted to the wants of the day. Address Pro’ T 
wick, ‘N, Chem. Lab. “of Rutgers College, New Bruns 
wic 


nA \LE TH EOLOGIOCAL SEMINARY. 
. NOAH PORTER, PRESIDENT. 
pe. LEONARD Bacon, American Church History and 
ae Gorese E. Day, Hebrew Literature and Biblical 
01 


AMUEL Harris, Systematic Theol 
Rev, Georges P. Fisner, Ecclestastical 
Rev. TimoTHy Dwiaut, Sacred Literature an and New 
Testament Greek. 
Rev. —- Barsour, Homiletics and Pastoral 


Theo! 
vavil of Le Capea are 0 
The p Ot the, Theo I be aoe om to 


a pplication may be be made to either 
ew Haven, Conn., Aug. 20th, 


MYhonextterm PTE. CHAR Tae 
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UER’S 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court 8t., aon ty a over Bunce & Benedict's 


Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction Ke — branches of 
music. A firm foundation laid — = Sees, Style 





and finish given ad 

sddrees the Director "HENRY MOLLERHL OER 

A FINISHED | yew ENGLAND CON- 
MUSICAL SERVATORY 


pean, = ee Ki) Eminent 


EDUCATION. | Frotessony: as furnishing 
f mplet RB Musical Education at at merel oly noma 


com with antages. 
‘all ‘Term ongms Sept For proep tus address 
EE, Music Hall, ton, Mass. 





VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Pou Womenoea N. ¥. For the Liberal Educat — 
‘omen. yy for entrance Sept. 17th. 
atgrogues se sent on application 

to DEAN, Re; 





The Cincinnati Wesleyan Fomale > College, — 

Literature, Languages, Science, Pain 

ing, and I Musto” Benenters, ers begin a Sept 8 ith, Feb. 6th. 
Rev. DAVID H. . President. 





Boys or business. 


F boys thorougniy INSTIT TE, Freehold, N. J. 
thoro 
d ferentalonte to the Principal, Me Rev.A.G.Chambers. 





Boston University Sct Scheel « of f dew o ns Oct. 
1st. Courses for dress the 
Dean, E. H. Bennett, LL.D., Mab 'Bromiteld st Boston. 


oe, noe, Sn 


Fuepesetion, of Boys for Yale as lalty. Our grad- 
uates are taking the highest rank at Yale and Wil- 
Hams. + entering tnele sons at 10 or not later than 
12 years of age, parents will gain largely in time, ex- 

nse, and thoroughness of preparation. Circulars and 

‘ Hints to Parents” sen’ iP cotion. Corres: pat 
ence solicited. Address ENR W. SIGLAR, A. 


Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
The next year begins Sept. 16th. Send for Catalogue. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


BF EPA PELE, Hon TAL CO 
E.—An Ins —— on educa Ing young m fa 
for BR profession of dent tistry. o 17th Annual A 


nouncement may iN ped b ib appl wing 
IT D., b. D.8., Dean, 
1417 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


CHESTER, PA. pens Sept. 10th,) 
Thoro' instruction ‘n' ivil pense neer ing. Ck Chemis. 
bas 2 the Classics, and on. Degrees conferre 


COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE sx. 'ruasca 


tion and rare beaut; and salubrity of wae a- 
dress Revs. C. V. SPEAR and R. E. AVERY, Principals, 


AMOTERDAM -) FEMALE SEMINA- 
tY and ACADEMY, ind —— and the best. 
Highest rank in sow youre Address 

THOMPSON. LL. B., A. M. 


H'§, LAND EMINA Yt ry wll LA- 
TL NAR Si ill reopen 
Sept. 17th. MRS. PENTZ and M Principals, 


nel bane ae Bw art 


the well-kn Author of Sund 1 Question 
Books, will Teesive into her fam 7a “ee Young La- 
dies for home care and instruction {n the ordinary and 
higher branches of education, including the Beters 
Lan meaee, Latin, and te For information a ph 
to ARROWS or to the Rev, WILLIAM BAR. 
RO WS, D D., Reading, Mass, 





























ALE LAW oO “Regular co 
years. 0OTy degree of D. £. ure? 
2 years. Yall —— vogens September 25th, Address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


ay Aged Spdrtinent of Cs ag 3 





J « W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 East 14th St., near University Place, New York. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY ,—Beautifully situ- 

AL. ry ey — for L ‘or: oT of 
rm on or ee 

or business oF the pee foastemien one 

taken to secure efficient work, good iy health, ona 


Sept, 11th. Os BISBEE, teu moder Po'keepsie. N.Y. 


PO tas gle HA for wae Ladies, 


Wednesday, Oct. 1st, 1870. For Catalc e and Circular 
ply to t @ Rev, GRO. Seeeese, 4. » Principal, 69 
Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


OSSINING LNSTITUTE FOR YOUNG Tf hAe 
1 us 5 ing reopen 
ea a and delightful location, splendid TPiiataae, 


experienced teachers, and first-cl: tron. 
- REV. C. D. RICE, Prinotpal. 


fi les, 
WIGEE NOME WOOO! fet as cars 
Uns 


Sept. 17th. 
TRENTAM wy. Swicur, 

















RYE SEMINA 
RYE,N Y. ASCHOOL FOR POONG 1 LADIES. For 
particulars, address J. LIFE 


81 DE HOME for Young Ladies. meg 
Hi}, Address Miss ADELE Banwen.t Stockbri — 


NGUAGE and LITERATUR 
GPANISH LA gu ANTON 10 RAMOS, 47 URE z 
11th St., between Siversity Place and Fifth fn 


CHANDL ER AOIEN IFIC DEP’T of Dart 
mouth College. beral ucation on a scientific 
basis, Address Prot. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


°S BOARDING and DAY 
senor yon YOUNG L LADIES AND MISSES reopens 

















Sept. orth, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Xe 
Howey an mise Boers, Principals The This, 


tieth llopen September 17th, at 1615 aA 
Breet, Ph Pr ladoipaia, Pa. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 











A New Collection of 
Songs and Hymns, with 
new, appropriate, and 
exceedingly attractive 
| RI | | 7 H and music writers of 
the day. 
Pri £2 — 
ing one of , ees exce lence, } ree, 
cp rats An ed edition’ sore mali only. Price in 
1906 


150 Choice Gospel 
music, by the best word 
a ublishers conscientious a recommend this 
& CO., 
aoa Hatrect, Philadelphia 
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HE SOVEREIGN, 


By H. R. PALMER, 

bids fair te outstrip all competiters. 

The concise and practical methods of iustruc- 
tion, the superior treatise on Voice Culture, 
the variety and excellence of its material, all 
combine to make it the mest useful work 
offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, 


and all singing people. 192 large pages, in 
beautiful style. Only $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each by mail. BE SURE TO EX- 
AMINE IT BEFORE YOU SELECT A 
BOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, |\73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Do not begin your Singing-classes be- 
fore Examining L. 0. Emerson’s 
New Book, 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP, 


While containing: a large and valuable collection of 
Church Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it is 
ay 7 fitted for the Singing school and Convention 
he number of Songs, Dawe, Glees, etc. and 

its well-made Elementary Cours: 
gioco” $9.00 per dozen. pecimen copies mailed for 








Send for circul and catalogues, with full list of 
standard Singing-schoo! Books. 
The new 50 cts. edition of Pinafore (complete) sells 


finely "ana Fatinitza ($2.00), Sorcerer ($1.00), Trial by 
Jury (60 cts.) are in constant demand. 


EMERSON’ § VOCAL METHOD, wy x. 


Emerson ($1.50), 1s a valuable new book for Voice 
) B containing all the essentials of study, plent; 
of exercises and plain explanations, and costing mu 
less than the larger works on the same subject. 














Supscrise Now for the Musica. RecorD, and receive 
pecgly all i news and plenty of good music, for 


In Presa. W Waite Roses, a eran new Sunday 
school Song Book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST YEARS 
SONG-LAND 
Day Schools and “huenile Classes. 


By GEORGE F. ROO 
A well-ordered, interesting, and » om graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a gencrous supply 
of good, attractive 


for | nee pany 
0 \ if s Study or Notation, 
“ Recitation, 
“ special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First Years in Song-Land ” ? 


ance of predecess 

pA A peeing 756 pas parte, in beautiful 6 —_ 

Be sure to ewamine “ FIRST YEARS IN 
BONG-LAND?”?’ before you select a book for 
the fall and winter session. 

r doz. by ex 

Specimen by malls Fe poll oy and sent Yves on on appli- 

cation 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


oymerorge. | Ente” 
A 

Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 


drawn, See page 2A. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them, 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a8 @ PREMIUM, to any person who will 

pay $6.00 in advance fora two years’ sub- 
scription. A cutof the File or Binder is 


given below: 
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Religions Jutelligencr. 


RELATIVE ACTIVITY OF GERMAN 
CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 


We gave in Tue INDEPENDENT of July 
17th a careful review of the religious con- 
dition of Germany, with special reference 
to the Protestant Churches. Our article re- 
eeives an admirable complement in a paper 
on the same subject contributed to the 
August number of the Contemporary Review 
by Prof. Friedrich von Schulte, a distin- 
guished Old Catholic leader. His article 
regards the relative position of the Catholic 
and other Churehes in educational and 
ecclesiastica: influence, and their spiritual 
condition, tendencies, and prospects. 

A rough idea of the educational position 
is gained by comparing the number of pu- 
pils of different denominations in the 
schools. Two be represented in proportion 
to their whole numbers, the Roman Cath- 
olics should have 86 per cent., the Protest- 
ants 62 per cent., and the Jews 1.2 per 
cent. of the scholars. A comparison, how- 
ever, of the secondary schools in Prussia 
for the last three years shows that of the 
scholars in the gymnasia only 21.1 per 
cent., are Catholics, while 79.5 are Protest- 
ants, and the Jews have the great propor- 
tion for their numbers of 9.9 per cent. In 
the real schools the Catholics have 11.6 per 
cent. the Protestants 79.5 per cent., and the 
Jews 8.4 per cent. In the progymnasia the 
Catholics pass beyond their normal propor- 
tion, while the Protestants fall below it, 
they having respectively 42 and 48 per cent., 
but the Jews hold to their 9 per cent. ; while 
in the higher grammar schools the propor- 
tion of Catholics and Protestants (16 to 78) 
shown in the real schools and gymnasia is 
restored. Here, then, we have clear proof 
not only that the Protestants do their full 
part toward giving their children a higher 
education, but also that the Catholics fail 
altogether to do this. Taking the entire 
number of scholars in one year, of the 
whole number of Catholics in Prussia 0.26 
per cent., of Protestants 0.5, and of Jews 
8.4 per cent. were in attendance. Substan- 
tially the same proportions appear in the 
returns of earlier years than the ones espe- 
cially selected; and Prussia is claimed 
to be a fair representative as to the condi- 
tions of all Germany. The number of Jew- 
ish scholars, moreover, is steadily increas- 
ing, a8 is also the number of Protestant 
scholars, but not in the same proportion; 
while the number of Catholic scholars is 
declining. It follows that the positions re- 
quiring educational! qualifications are likely 
to pass into the hands of Jews and Protest- 
ants, while the Catholics will be thrown 
out, and the number of them possessing 
only the barest indispensable rudiments of 
education will be ever on the increase. 
The examination of recruits affords a fair 
test of the intellectual status of the men, 
for they all have to submit to it. It devel- 
ops a surprising degree of ignorance; but 
the purely Protestant provinces stand best 
and the Catholic Slavic provinces lowest. 
Both Protestants and Catholics have schools 
for girls; but the Protestant schools are the 
better ones and command the general pat- 
ronage of Protestants and of some Catholics, 
while few Protestants attend the Catholic 
schools, In the Protestant schoolsreligious 
views are developed as a part of education, 
while Catholics ‘‘either receive a bigoted 
training or learn to think of religion as 
something apart from their education,” 
Hence, Protestant women are apt to hold 
fast their religion, ‘‘ while the Catholics 
frequently grow up mere indifferentists.” 

The universities exercise no direct influ- 
ence upon ecclesiastical life, except through 
their theological faculties. Their indirect 
religious influence, however, may be great, 
for they furnish the higher officers, the pro- 
fessional men, and the writers; and this in- 
fluence is exerted in the direction in which 
the religious convictions of the men edu- 
cated at them are turned. In all there are 
thirty-four Protestant and sixteen Catholic 
theological faculties in the empire. Of the 
other faculties none are distinctively Cath- 
olic, though there are several distinctively 
Protestant universities As all the students 
have to enter the university from the gym- 
nasia, the proportions of the different sects 
among their students are substantially the 
same as lp those institullons—hat is, the 
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Protestants are more largly represented 
than the Catholics. The working of the 
life of the university, which is specially 
adapted to the independent formation of 
character, is more efficacious with Protest 
ants than with Catholics, for their previous 
training and habits better adapt them to it. 
Even in the theological faculties the 
students in the Protestant ones ‘can 
acquire a more’ general culture, and are 
brought into contact with students belong- 
ing to the other faculties, and thus get their 
views widened. Many of them have re- 
ceived their previous training in Catholic 
gymnasia, in places where the population is 
a mixed one; and they are thus early ac- 
customed to intercourse with those holding 
different religious views from their own. 
Thus it comes about that almost everywhere 
the Protestant pastor has access to Catholic 
families.” The Catholic theological 
students, on the other hand, are educated 
at Catholic gymnasia, have ussociated 
chiefly with Catholic schoolmates, prefer 
their own separate faculties to those of the 
mixed universities, and seldom have any 
social intercourse with Protestants. Never- 
theless, the mass of the Oatholic population 
is more under clerical direction than are 
the Protestants under the guidance of their 
ministers, and an educated Catholic layman, 
standing well withthe clergy, has more in- 
fluence over Catholics than a Protestant of 
the same intellectual standing has over his 
co-religionists; but the influence of the 
Catholic has not the same capacity for pass- 
ing the line of his religious circle as that 
of the Protestant has. 


The attendance upon the services of the 
Church is much larger among the Catholics 
than among the Protestants. This arises, 
however, chiefly out of external causes— 
such as the superior number of the Catholic 
clergy and the greater frequency of the 
services, as well as from the pressure which 
compels observance of the Sacrament, 
On the other hand, Catholics are responsi- 
ble for the most flagrant Sabbath desecra- 
tion, for carousing at Church festivals, and 
for the immoralities which originate in the 
pilgrimages, which are encouraged by the 
priests and were fostered by Pius IX. Of 
home religion there is hardly any on either 
side—least among the Catholics. They have 
developed a system of religious education, 
if such it may be called, the chief aim of 
which is to guard the young against any 
attempt at thinking for themselves on re- 
ligious matters and to refer them on all 
doubtful points to the parish priest or 
father confessor. The laity are taught to 
abstain from useless inquiries. They form 
no religious convictions and communicate 
none to their children. Girls from Ultra- 
montane homes marry Protestants with in- 
difference to the religious question, and 
husbands are careless of the religious bias 
of their wives. Numerous religious soci- 
eties are active in works of Catholic propa- 
gation and in the circulation of a certain 
kind of literature. The Borromeus Verein 
has 88,000 members and 1,424 libraries, and 
circulates a few scientific works and many 
Ultramontane and pious books. The 
Bonifacius Verein, spread over the 
greater part of Germany, works for the 
advancement of Catholicism in Protestant 
parts; and the Franz Xaverius Verein for 
missions beyond Europe. The St. Michael’s 
Bruderschaft collects enormous sums for 
the Holy Father. The Catholiken Verein 
has numerous branches. The journeymen’s 
clubs, headed always by priests, feast and 
enjoy themselves together in the interest of 
the Church. The Protestants have no or- 
ganizations of social and political signifi- 
cance like these. Of 1,072 Ultramontane 
periodicals in the world, 267 are published 
in Germany and all but six of them have 
been started since 1867. They are revised 
by the bishops and the faithful are forbid- 
den to read any other journals. Further- 
more, a kind of scientific society exists, 
to popularize science in the interest 
of Ultramontanism. The distinctive Pro- 
testant press is comparatively small, 
and ‘‘there is no Catholic organ which 
scientifically opposes Ultramontanism” and 


no Catholic scientific work that does not! 


attempt to subserve its purposes. The col- 
lections for the Propagandist unions are 
evormous, the yearly average in the Diocese 
of Cologne only being about $64,500, 
while the contributions for really benev. 


} olent objects are comparatively insignifi 


cant. The Catholics have the advantage of 
a compact organization, moving solidly; 
but this, Prof. Von Schulte thinks, is more 
than matched by the intellectual superiority 
of the Protestants, 

“The hierarchy,” he says, ‘‘does not 
desire superior mental power or culture in 
its clergy, and opposes the laws of the state 
which require of the clergy a high scientific 
education.” ‘‘ The Catholic population, as a 
whole, content themselves with a minimum 
of culture.” Classical literature, both 
German and other, is practically unknown 
even to the rich and educated Catholics, and 
the conclusion is forced upon those who 
know the country well that the great body 
of the Catholic population is mentally retro- 
grading. 

Prof. Von Schulte takes a more favorable 
view of the Old Catholics and their pros- 
pects than the facts seem to warrant. He 
represents the condition of Ultramontanism 
as more desperate than recent events at all 
indicate that it is, saying that it is in a posi- 
tion ‘‘in which it must either slowly suc- 
cumb or must rush blindly into a life-and- 
death struggle”; and he believes that the 
condition of the Protestants is not hopeful, 
either for their continued spiritual growth, 
their capacity to act unitedly, or for their 
independence. 





THERE has been a rather remarkable serv- 
ice in the Old Catholic Cathedral of Berne, 
Switzerland, Aug. 10th. Bishop Reinkens, of 
Germany, Bishop Herzog, of Switzerland, and 
Pére Hyacinthe, of Paris, the leaders of Catho. 
lic reform on the Continent, met an Anglican 
bishop, the Bishop of Edinburgh, and held a 
religious service in the cathedral. The Katho- 
lik, of Berne, gives the following account of it : 

“The service last Sunda io 10th) was a 
most important festival, which betokens a most 
encouraging advance in the history of ecclesi- 
astical union. Besides the expected three 
bishops and M. Hyacinthe Loyson, there were 
— many members of the Gallican [Old 

atholic) Church, of Paris, and of the Angli- 
ean Church. The Greek Oriental Church, too, 
was represented by a young man of high fami- 
ly, M. O. de Rizo-Rangabé, son of the Greek 
ambassador in Berlin, who came for the pur- 
pose of attending this service. The church 
was crowded. Naturally the greater part were 
Protestants, for the number of Catholics in 
Berne is small. The service be with the 
English hymn ‘The Church’s One Founda- 
tion,’ a m cent song of the unity of the 
Church, and so a most atts introduction to 
the sermon that followed. - 
eon ascended the pulpit, and in his masterly 
manner preached on the unity of the Church. 
He spoke of the importance of the festival, of 
the three episcopal representatives of the 
three Churches, and of himself, as represent- 
ing the yet small Gallican Church. He dwelt 
on the three causes of division—between the 
“ le and clergy, in the Church itself, and 

n the conscience—and concluded with a fine 
peroration on the work of Old Catholicism, 
which was to establish the nobler unity, to 
abolish the tabernacles which Peter would set 
up, and let none be seen save Jesus only. 

“‘High Mass was said ac the decorated altar 
by ig femme assisted by Bishop Herzog 
and M. eon, who were vested in simple 
white surplices and stoles. The Communion 
wasa moment not merely of great solemnity, 
but also of great importance for the future of 
national churches united against the Infallible 
Papacy. The venerable Bishop Henry [Cotter- 
ill] of eaey = who sat during the Mass in 
a seat of the choir, ascended the steps of the 
altar and knelt with Bishop Herzog and M. 
Loyson, and received with them the Holy Commu- 
nion tn both kinds from the hand of Bishop Rein- 
kens. Then the Bishop of Edinburgh adminis- 
tered the cup and Bishop Herzog the wafer to 
the guests present from ce and England. 
Bishop Reinkens closed the service by pro- 
nouncing the episcopal blessing in German."’ 
The occasion is made much of as showing the 
unity existing between the Anglican Commu- 


nion and the Old Catholic movement, 


....The first report of the Church (Protestant 
Episcopal) Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, as a general society, has just 
been printed. The receipts of the year ($3,867), 
while they were utterly inadequate to allow of 
the proper extension of the plans of the Board, 
had increased considerably during its closing 
months. The principal work of the Society is 
still in the City of New York, where its evan- 
gelist, Mr. Meyer Lerman, labors ; and it has a 
boys’ and girls’ day school, with 83 pupils of 
from five to sixteen years of age ; an industrial 
school, held on Wednesday afternoons ; and a 
mission Sunday-school, which was attended by 
from thirty to fifty Jewish children, The grade 
of the day school is that of the public schools 
of New York City, with extra instruction in 
German, Hebrew, and music. Eight pupils 
have been baptized and several others are pre- 
paring for baptism and confirmation. Mr. 
Lerman has extended his missionary labors 
over New York, Brooklyn, Newark, and neigh- 
boring places, into the public institutions, and 
to Sing Sing Prison. He made during the year 
1,100 visits upon Jews at their homes, held 





between 75 and 100 missionary conversations 
with Jews tn public places end thoroughfares, 





Hyacinthe Loy- 





[September 11, 1879. © 











SS 
and relates many interesting incidents of bis 


labors. He had between forty and fifty special 
inquirers under instruction; of whom fifteen 
(one formerly a rabbi) were baptized. An as~ 
sistant, laboring for a part of the year, also 
made many visits, andon three occasions deliv-- 
ered lectures to assemblies of Jews, ‘with 
seeming good results.”” A large quantity of: 
missionary publications were sent to Jews in: 
all parts of the United States. Encouraging: 
results are reported of the labors of R. N. 

Peck, Ph. D., at Omaha, Neb. The Society is or-. 
ganizing a system of parochial Jewish missions, , 
to be under the direction of the regular clergy, . 
which have already gone into operation in parts. 
of Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, 

Weet Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas. Prog- 
ress in gaining the confidence or friendship of 
the objects of the mission work is reported in 
many places. 


...- Testimony to the eagerness of colored 
young men to get an education is given in 
connection with Leland University (Baptist), at 
New Orleans : 

‘One student, a licentiate, brought his sum- 
mer’s earnings, about fifty dollars, intending to 
remain through the school-year. While absent 
from hisroom, some one stole the money. He: 
was in ave trouble at first ; but finally decided 
to try his fortune in making and selling cakes.. 
With the little thus earned and a small dona- 
tion from a friend, he remained in school six 
months. Cases like those formerly common in 
the North, where young men sawed wood to 
get through college, are matched to-day in our: 

outhern schools. At Leland several worked 
on the land, mended shoes, waited on tables,. 
and acted as janitors.” 

As to the capacity of colored students, the fol- 
lowing is.of interest : 

“A class in geometry perplexed the instruct. 
or by their apparently hopeless dullness, 
Repeatedly he would say: ‘It is of no use. 
They never can grasp it.’ But patient effort 
conquered at last, and at the close of the: 
term the teacher reckoned his class a good: 
average one, while some of them were superior.. 
One young lady was an exception from the first. 
The problems were only child’s play to her: 
mathematical mind.” 


....There {s another flurry in the Episcopal: 
Diocese of Pennsylvania over the acquisition. 
by 8t. Clement’s, the famous ritualistic church, 
of the Parish of &t. Timothy. On the latter 
parish there has been a debt of some $3,500, 
which Father Prescott, of 8t. Clement’s, offered 
to provide for and care for the pastorless flock. 
The vestry of 8t. Timothy declined the offer; 
but they were succeeded by vestrymen of dif- 
ferent: views, who accepted Father Prescott’s 
offer by a vote of eight to seven. The minor- 
ity clatmed that two of the votes cast were 
illegal, and appealed to the courts when the 
St. Clement’s party took possession. [n their 
complaint they allege that ‘‘novel forms of 
worship, contrary to the usage and custom” of 
the Church, are about to be introduced, and 
“strange doctrines” inculcated, and they ask 
for an injunction, The respondents have filed 
an answer, denying that novel forms of worship 
have been introduced or are contemplated. In 
consequence of the allegations of the minor- 
ity, Bishop Stevens refused the rite of confirm- 
ation to a class presented by Father Prescott. 


...- As was to be expected, the French min- 
istry have determined to withdraw the objec- 
tionable clause of the Ferry Educational Bill, 
and substitute a modified one. M. Simon, in 
a speech justifying his opposition to this 
clause, said Article 7 would certainly injure 
the Republic, and prove utterly harmless to 
everything else ; for the establishments which 
it aims at shutting up would merely alter the 
designation of their teachers and would make 
no change in the reality of their doctrines. In 
his opinion, {t is a great mistake for Republic- 
ans to renounce the principle of the liberty of 
teaching. Headded: 

“T am no more a partisan of schools “e » by 
religious congregations than you are. be- 
lieve that the schools kept by the state are 
superior in every respect. But they are open 
to improvement. Why, then, should we not 
labor energetically to perfect them, rather 
than proclaim, as we do by Article 7, that we 
are afraid of being beaten in a fair fleld, and 
resort to a measure of proscription, just as if 
we were a despotic régime?” 


...-The filling of the vacant See of Amiens, 
France, has been accomplished without the 
threatened rupture between the French Govern- 
ment and the Vatican. The former first nom- 
inated the Abbé Chaillot, who was not accept 
ableto the Pope. After considerable disens- 
sion, the French minister withdrew the nomiu- 
ation, and Bishop Guilbert, of Gap, one of the 
most liberal of the French prelates and well 
disposed toward the Republic, has been trans- 
ferred to the vacant see, with the consent of 
the Vatican. The Bishopric of Gap will be 
filled by M. Roche, who is Hkewise a liberal. 


....-At the Papal Consistory appointed for 
September the following prelates will be raised 
to the dignity of cardinals. Mgr. Jacobini, 
puncio-apostolic at Vienna; Mgr. Meglia, 
nuncio-apostolic at Paris; Mgr. Cattani, 
nuncio at Madrid; Mgr. Sanguigni, nuncio at 
Lisbon. It is reported that Mgr. Jacobini, when 
ereated cerdinal, will continue in the office of 
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apostolionancio at Vienna. New nunéios 
will be appointed as follows: Mgr. 

to Paris; Mgr. Bianchi, to Madrid ; Mgr. Alvisi 
Masella, to Lisbon. 


..-» The Rome correspondent of the London 
Times, referring to the laying of the first stone 
of a new church, to be dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart, by Cardinal Monaco, says: “ ‘The cere- 
monial was performed with the full observance 
of all ritual prescriptions, and may be con- 
sidered specially noteworthy, inasmuch as this 
has been the first religious ceremonial since 
1870 celebrated with all the publicity of days 
gone by.”’ 


+++» The First Presbyterian church in Alaska 
has been organized at Fort Wrangle by the 
Rev. 8. Hall Young, missionary, assisted by 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson and others. The church 
consists of 23 members, of whom 18 are In- 
dians, including four chiefs of the Stickine 
tribe. 


.-It is thought that the Free Church of 
Scotland will be represented in the Presbyte- 
rian Council at Philadelphia next year by the 
following ministers: Principal Rainey, Rev. 
Sir Henry Moncrieff, Rev. Dr. Begg, Rev. Dr. 
Blaikie, and Rey. Dr. Adam. 


o-eelt is said that Court-preacher Stécker, 
who is a Christian Socialist, will succeed to the 
general superintendency of the Heclesiastical 
Province of Prussia. Two other Christian 
Socialists, Baur and Kégel, are members of the 
Supreme Church Council. 


eeeelt is a curious fact that ex-Minister Falk 
received an address from the Catholic Univers- 
ity of Minster recognizing his valuable serv- 
ices in the cause of religion and education. 
The Ultramontanes do not know what to 
make of it. 


esse The Rev. Mr. Enreght, against whom 
Lord Penzance issued a monition to abstain 
from illegal practices in public worship, has 
made a statement, in which he declares his in- 
tention to pay no attention to Lord Penzance. 








THE SOUTH INDIA MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


THE RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 


I.—ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Tus Conference desires to express its full 
appreciation of the value of high-class Chris- 
tian education as a missionary agency, and its 
hope that the friends of Indian missions will 
sympathize with this equally with other 
branches of evangelistic work in this country. 





‘fte deep sense of the great and increasing import- 
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ance of ‘the preparation and circulation of ver- 
nacular Christian literature; aud, inasmuch as 
the resources of the various tract and book so- 
cleties in this country are altogether inadequate 
for the publication of works already prepared, 
to say nothing of those still needed, the Confer- 
ence, while thankfully acknowledging the very 
liberal help long afforded to this department 
by the parent societies in Europe and America, 
asks that, if possible, increased aid may be 
afforded to this branch of missionary opera- 
tions. It also appeals to Christian friends in 
India to manifest largely increased sympathy 
and liberality in connection with this most es- 
sential work. 


Hews of the Werk. 


THURLOW WEED Was not able, as he had 
hoped, to attend the Saratoga Convention. 
He, therefore, wrote a letter expressive of his 
views. This contained an interesting remin- 
iscence of the origin of nominating conventions. 
“They were inaugurated,” says Mr. Weed, ‘‘at 
Albany, in the spring of 1824, at Gourley’s 
boarding-house, in Washington Street. The 
inventors were James Tallmadge, of Pough- 
keepsie ; Henry Wheaton and Isaac Pierson, 
of New York; James Burt, of Orange; James 
Mullett, of Chautauqua; Grant B. Baldwin 
and Gamaliel H. Barstow, of Tioga; and my- 
self. Colonel Samuel Young had been nomi- 
nated for governor by a legislative caucus; 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, had been 
nominated for President by a congressional 
caucus ; John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay 
were running as independent candidates. We 
sought to popularize the canvass by nomina- 
tions emanating directly from the people. The 
reform was eminently successful. Governor 
Clinton and General Tallmadge were triumph- 
antly elected governor and lieutenant-governor. 

















The Democracy substituted state conventions 
for legislative caucuses in 1826.” 


..A strong current of emigration from 
England to the United States has already begun. 
A large body of farmers from Yorkshire are 
assembled in Manchester, ready to start. They 
have capitals of from $2,000 to $3,000. An 
English journal says that the whole mining 
population of England are turning their eyes to 
America and Australia. Three hundred men 
of the Bradford Iron and Machine Works are 
on their way now to Philadelphia and a cutlery 
firm in Sheffield is moving bodfly to America. 


.. The Republicans of New York have nom- 
{nated for governor A. B. Cornell. As soon as 
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HUMORS OF THE SCALP. 
LOSS OF HAIR. 


Lose of Hair in thousands of cages is due entirely to 
some form of scalp disease. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the number of bald heads might be covered with hair 
by a judicious use of Curicura, assisted by Curicura 
Soap. It is the most agreeable as well as the most 
effective hair restorer ever produced by man. It is 
medicinal in the truest sense of the word. All others 
are some oleagenous mixture or poisonous dyes. 
None but Curicurna possesses the specific medical 
properties that enable it to cure all itching and scaly 
diseases that inflame end irritate the scalp and hair- 
glands and tubes, causing bald 
Medium doses of the CuTicuRa RESOLVENT will purify 
the of] and sweat-glands of the virus of scrofulous 
humor of the blood and insure a permanent cure, 
when taken in connection with the outward appli- 
cation of CuTicURA. 
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SALT RHEUM AND DANDRUFF 


Cured, that several Physicians hed failed 
to treat ee 


Prosetiptio ordered ; ut did not find any 
oure and but ittle reller, I was tola b oy men perepns 
who have the Salt Rhuem, and 
tored for an that there was RO aan re for it; thatit it 

was in the blood, and I should always have it. And I 
was ost inclined to agree with them; but a friend 
anted me Curt firm. d 


eum an - 
and I cannot see an pearance of Salt 
Rheum on my person. TGunk it a wondertal somed edy. 


tfully yours, 
epee ma GEORGE A. MUDGE. 
Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 6th, 1878. 


HUMOR OF THE SCALP, 


that was destroying the Hair, cured with one 
bex of CUTICURA. 


Weexs & Potren—Gentlemen:—I want to 
you what Curicura has done for me. ‘About ten 





Mas. O. J. ROOT. 
807 W. Lak 
ILt., Nov. 18¢h, 170. } 
We know the above to be true. 


MARY E. TOWNSEND, 412 W. Jackson 82. 
Mrs. ©. A. GRAY, AY, G41 Foon Br. 


SCALD HEAD 


for Nine Years Cured, when all other 
Remedies failed. 
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The Native Church in India needs at present 
and will still more need in the future men of 
superior education to occupy positions of trust 
and responsibility, as pastors, evangelists, und 
leading members of the community, such as 
can only be supplied by our high-class Chris- 
tian institutions. 

Those missionaries who are engaged in uw 
nacular work desire especially to bear testimony 


on the first ballot Mr. Cornell obtained 284 
votes—seven more than a majority—Gen. Hue 
ated moved to make the numination unani- 
mous. Mr. Conkling was temporary and Mr. 
Wheeler permanent chairman. 


.. The Republican State Convention of Min- 
nesota met at St Paul, on the 2d. A clear, strong 
platform was adopted. John8. Pillsbury, forten 
or twelve years a member of the state senate and 





to the powerful effect in favor of Christianity 
which these institutions are exercising 
throughout the country, and to record their 
high regard for the educational work, as a neces- 
sary part of the work of the Christian Church 
in India. 

This Conference feels bound to place om 
record its conviction that these two great 
branches of Christian work are indispensable 
complements of one another, and would earn- 
estly hope that they will be so regarded by the 
Christian Church and that both will meet with 
continued and hearty support. 


ll.—ON THE NATIVE CHURCH, ° 


This Conference, while convinced of the 
great importance of promoting by every ju- 
dicious means the self-support and self-govern- 
ment of the Native Church, desires to place on 
record its conviction that the Native Church is 
in no part of it, as yet, in a position to dispense 
with European guidance and support, and that 
auy premature step in this direction would be 
highly injurious to its healthy development 
and ultimate stability. 


Ill.—ON CASTE, 


t. That this Conference regards Hindu caste, 
both fu theory and practice, as not a mere civil 
distinction, but emphatically a religious insti- 
tution. 

2. That, viewed in this light, it is diametric- 
ally opposed to the Christian doctrine of the 
oneness of human nature and the brotherhood 
of all true Christians. 

8. That it is the duty of all missionaries and 
churches to require its entire renunciation, 
with all ite outward manifestations, by all who 
desire to enter the Church of Christ. 


1¥.—-ON VERNACULAR CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

That, as it has been found impossible within 
the limited time remaining for the delibera- 
tione of this Conferences to read the papers on 
Vernacular Christian Literature, which have 
Leou prepared and will be printed in the report, 
the Conference resolves now to place on rc. ord 





in 1864 president of the board of regents of the 
State University, was nominated for the gov- 
ernorship. 

....In California most of the Republican 
state ticket has been elected. A Republican 
majority in the legislature has probably been 
secured, The workingmen heve elected Rev. 
I. 8. Kalloch as mayor of San Francisco, and 
some other city officers. 
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The Curicuna REMEDIES are prepared by WxExs & 
Porrer, Chemists and Druggi 860 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., and for sale by all Druggists 
and Dealers. Price of CuTicuRA: small boxes, 50 








cents; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1.00. REsoLvEnt, $1.00 per 
bottle. Curicuna Soap, 25 cents per cake. By mail, 


80 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 
Instantly they banish Pain 
and 


coLt! Ny Weakness, rouse the dor- 


WOLTAIC Glaceme =: mant Muscles into new life, 
Pla RS stimulate the Liver and Kid- 
STE neys, cure Dyspepsia, Indi- 

gestion, Bilious Colic, Cramps and Pains, 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Weak Spine, Weak and Sore 


Lungs, Coughs and Colds, Weak Back, Ague, and 
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..A dispatch from the home gover t 
to the Spanish authorities at Havana an- 
nounces that it will send immediately 20,000 
troops to suppress any attempts at rebellion, 
and that it will also send all necessary funds. 


.-The Spanish cabinet will instruct the 
minister at Washington to insist that Cuban 
refugees and filibusters be compelled to re 
spect the obligation of neutrality. 


..Cetywayo has only two or three followers 
with him. His prime minister, two of his sons, 
and three of his brothers have surrendered, 
with 650 head of royal cattle. 


.-The Prohibitionists of New York met in 
convention at Syracuse, on the 3d, and nomina- 
ted a ticket headed by Prof. John W. Mears, 
of Hamilton College. 

.-A fund for General Hood’s children has 
been started by the Daily Constitution, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. It reached nearly $1,000 on 
the first day. 


..The yellow-fever roll at Memphis from 
Sept. 1st to 6th, inclusive, gives 168 new 
cases and 52 deaths. 


....day Gould has given $5,000 to the How- 
ard Association and promises further aid. 


...-The laying of the. first seetion of the 
new French cable has been completed. 


«eee the British embassy at Cabul has been 
attacked by several Afghan regiments. 


...-8ir Rowland Hill was buried in Westmin- 
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ROOM FOR REASON IN THE CHURCH 
OF ROME. 


Duntne the pontificate of Pius IX reason 
was excommunicate from the Roman 
Catholic Church, and superstition usurped 
its place. It appears to be the aim of the 
present Pope to reinstate reason, and de- 
grade superstition to a lower place. What 
the result may be no man can safely pre- 
dict; but every man who has the prosperity 
of the Church of Christ at heart should 
hope and pray for entire success. 

Pius IX, with an obstinacy bordering on 
childishness, sought to make the Church 
and its outward relations those of medieval 
times. He spent an extremely long pontifi- 
cate in waging an utterly hopeless, unneces- 
sary, and disastrous war against modern 
society. The world will never cease to 
wonder at the audacity and foolishness of a 
man of intelligence, such as Pius IX was, 
in attempting to stop and roll back the tide 
of progress setting onward with irresist- 
ible force. He was scarcely more reason- 
able than the famous old lady who under- 
took to roll back the ocean with a broom. 
As the child grasps at a sunbeam to impris- 
on it, so the late Pope sought to lay his 
heavy hand on the light of human 
thought and enchain it. He seemed to 
imagine that the tiara could hold all 
the intelligence the world needed. Men 
who could not put their conscience and 

mental activity in the keeping of the 
Church were compelled to seek liberty out- 
side of the Church. Not a few who threw 
off the shackles of the Church went so far 
beyond her pale as to renounce, so great 
was their disgust, all religion. The Pope 
would not see how the ranks of indiffer- 
entism and infidelity were being swelled by 
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it, and no sooner had Pius IX laid himself 
down for the last time than they began to 
look around for a successor who would 
lead the Church in a different direction. If 
the Church was to maintain her suprem- 
acy and glory, she must not repel scholars 
and thinkers. Evidently, this isthe opinion 
also of Leo XIII. 

Leo’s encyclical is an able, scholarly, 

mild, and lucid presentation of the Pope’s 
views as to the importance of philosophical 
and scientific studies, and as to the relation 
in which philosophy and science should 
stand to the Church. We do not under- 
stand that, in urging a return to the unal- 
tered philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Pope means to say that the Thomist 
system contains all the truth which it is 
necessary to know, even in these days of 
progress. If he believed that the scholastics 
attained in their poor day to all the 
knowledge requisite now, he would be as 
illiberal and intolerant as Pius IX. But 
such is not his view. He says (quoting 
from our translation of last week): ‘‘ Re- 
store and propagate, as far as possible, the 
golden wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The wisdom, we say, of St. Thomas; for, if 
there is anything too minutely asked, or 
inconsiderately defended, or inconsistent 
with later discoveries, or in any way im- 
probable, we would not have you at all 
follow it in our age.” No man can place 
himself on a sounder foundation for inves- 
tigation than the ascertainment and estab- 
lishment of truth. Highly as he lauds St. 
Thomas—and much of his praise is not un- 
deserved—the Pope does not suppose that 
he has attained to ultimate truth in all his 
studies; but chooses hie philosophy for the 
excellence of its methods, the clearness of 
its style, the soundness of its logic, etc. 
His system furnishes the best rules for philo- 
sophical investigation. He ‘‘ speculated on 
chief principles, out of which truth comes, 
and distinguished the spheres of reason 
and faith.” To make his own position 
plain and unmistakable, the Pope himself 
draws, as he sees it, the line between reason 
and revelation. ‘There are,” he says, 
‘‘very many truths of a supernatural order 
which must be received by simple faith, 
toward which human reason, conscious of 
its weakness, can act only as an humble 
handmaid. Yet in those truths which 
human intelligence can apprehend philos- 
ophy must use its own methods, principles, 
and arguments, without infringing on divine 
authority.” He also says that by the “‘light 
of natural reason alone even heathen have 
been able to gain much religious knowl- 
edge.” This is contrary to the philosophy 
of Duns Scotus, which stands opposed to 
that of Aquinas. The Dominicans and 
Franciscans rallied around Aquinas, and the 
Jesuits around Duns Scotus, who held that 
truth could not be attained except through 
and by the authority of the Church; and 
such has been, in the main, we believe, the 
teaching of the Church in the present cen- 
tury. The late Pope must have held this 
doctrine pretty firmly when he issued his 
famous encyclical condemning those who 
maintain the liberty of the press, the 
liberty of conscience and of worship, and 
the liberty of speech. With men’s minds 
so completely under control of the Church 
as this contemplates, of course, they could 
only think what and when the Church bid 
them. It would be the hight of absurdity 
for Leo XIII to exhort Catholic scholars to 
pursue zealously scientific studies, and at 
the same time prescribe the nature of the 
results which they must reach. His view 
appears rather to be that, by means of 
physical data, the ‘‘intelligence advances 
to the knowledge of immaterial objects.” 
Correct knowledge of the physical sciences 
is an important aid in the study of philos- 
ophy. 

The system of Aquinas, where it has been 
taught in the present century, has been 
greatly and variously altered and modified. 
Other systems, taught by Catholics likewise, 
have been more or less affected by the chief 
schools of modern philosophy, and the re- 
sult has been great confusion. The Pope 
refers to this confusion and the prevalence 
of a great deal of false philosophy as one of 
the reasons moving him to urgea return to 
the unadulterated Thomist system, which 
he himself took such delight -in «teaching, 
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he would not have sanctioned the new doc- 
trines of the Immaculate Conception, the 
worship of the Sacred Heart, and Papal In- 
fallibility—doctrines which are responsible 
for much that is repellant and unchristian 
in the Church of Rome. If, by returning to 
the theology of the Angelical Doctor, some 
of the most offensive and unscriptural fea- 
tures of the Church shall be modified; and 
if, by the cultivation of scientific studies, 
as urged by the Pope, there shall be less 
of antagonism between Catholic Christian- 
ity and science, a reformation will be accom- 
plished second only to that of Luther. The 
Pope has not gone so far as some might 
wish in the direction of reform; but we 
must not expect or desire such radical 
changes as would amount to a revolu- 
tion. It is better to proceed slowly 
and carefully, as Leo seems to be doing, than 
to invite open hostility from the Ultramon- 
tanes and produce disturbance and disorder. 
If the reports from Rome are well founded, 
there is already sufficient commotion among 
the Jesuits, with whom, of course, the Pope 
desires no quarrel, if it can be avoided. It 
is to be remembered that a Catholic, and 
not a Protestant, occupies the papal chair, 
and we must judge of his policy with this 
fact before us. 

We do not know how our Protestant con- 
temporaries will treat the Pope’s encycli- 
cal. They may or may not find evidence 
of liberality in it; but we hope that they 
will not take it up in the spirit of The Ob- 
server, which seems to delight in making the 
Church of Rome an object of Protestant 
hatred and contempt. Most Protestants 
believe that the Roman Catholic Church, 
despite its errors, is a true branch of the 
Church of Christ. Do they honor the 
Church of Christ when they apply offensive 
epithets to that branch and itschief bishop? 
Since it is so large a body, and can neither 
be destroyed, if its destruction were desir- 
able, nor made over according to the Pro- 
testant model, is it not better to treat it as a 
powerful agent in the conversion of the 
world to Christ, respect it for the great 
good it has accomplished and is accom- 
plishing, and rejoice over every movement 
made in it in the direction of harmony with 
the spirit of the age? 





THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 


Tur Republicans of New York last week 
held their State Convention at Saratoga 
Springs. The only question that excited 
strong interest among the delegates related 
to the person who should be placed at the 
head of the ticket. Several candidates for 
nomination had been named before the 
Convention met and each had his special 
friends, The result, however, was the 
nomination, on the first ballot, of Mr. 
Alonzo B. Cornell, of this city, for govern- 
or. The number of votes cast was four 
hundred and fifty, and of these Mr. Cornell 
on the first ballot received two hundred 
and thirty-four votes, or eight more than 
all the other candidates put together. His 
nomination was immediately made unan- 
imous by acclamation, and the defeated 
candidates at once hastened to assure him 
of their cordial and earnest support. The 
other nominees of the ticket are wisely 
scattered in different parts of the state and 
represent in the aggregate the various 
phases of Republican preference. 

We have no disposition to disguise the 
fact that Mr, Cornell is not the candidate of 
our first choice. Had we been in the Con- 
vention, we should not have voted for him, 
except in making his nomination unanimous 
after the question was settled; but should 
have voted for Judge Robertson, the next 
strongest candidate before the Convention, 
believing him to be the better man, and, on 
the whole, better calculated to bring out 
and consolidate the entire Republican vote 
of the state. The Convention, however, 
judged otherwise; and Mr. Cornell is the 
candidate presented for the votes of the 
Republican party. He must be elected, or 
the party will be defeated at the next elec- 
tion, which would be a bad omen with ref- 
erence to the greater and more important 
struggle of the ensuing year. 

There is no pretense that the nomination 
of Mr. Cornell was not fairly secured, in 
accordance with the usages of party conven. 
tions and without any trickery in manipulat- 
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countries. But many of his advisers saw | IX had adhered to the theology of Aquinas, | ing the delegates at Saratoga. Theaction of 


the Convention shows that the majority of 
Republicans in this state thought him—as 
compared with any other candidate, or with 
all other candidates—to be the best man to 
head their ticket. This opinion, fairly ex- 
pressed, is a long step toward proving the 
fact. The candidate preferred by the 
majority of a political party is certainly 
stronger with that party than the one that 
would better suit the minority. The pre- 
sumption is that the majority do not mis- 
judge on this subject. At any rate, the 
majority candidate is the only one under 
which the party can fight its battle with 
any hope of success. 

It is easy to say that Mr. Cornell was nom- 
inated because he had Senator Conkling for 
a backer. Suppose this to be a fact, and 
we do not see that it materially alters the 
case. It does not by any means prove that 
Senator Conkling can in this state make or 
unmake men at his pleasure or that the 
majority of New York Republicans are 
simply his tools. The most that it would 
prove is the strength of the Senator’s in- 
fluence and the general confidence of Re- 
publicans in his opinions. All political 
parties have and must have their leading 
men, and we do not know why Republic- 
ans in this state should not enjoy the same 
right. Senator Conkling certainly has 
shown himself to be a very strong man with 
his party in this state, and, as we doubt not, 
this has been a great help to Mr. Cornell in 
securing his nomination and will equally 
help to secure his election. It would be 
silly to oppose the election of the latter be- 
cause he is favored by the former. It is 
never best for one to bite off his own nose. 

There is a sense, and a very important 
one in which Mr, Cornell is a strong candi- 
date in himself. His personal character is 
unassailable and his record shows him to 
be a Republican to the core. As chairman 
of the Republican State Committee, he has 
evinced the very highest order of abilities 
in organizing and conducting a political 
campaign. He is an industrious and hard 
worker, and withal a man of practical tact 
and skill, and has nowhere proved a failure, 
If elected, he would make a good governor. 
The affairs of the state would be safe in his 
hands and the interests of the Republican 
party would suffer no damage. 

We heartily recommend all who may 
deem our opinion of any importance to give 
to the Republican ticket a vigorous and 
earnest support. The vote of this state 
next year will probably determine the re- 
sult of the presidential election; and, if Re- 
publicans carry the state this fall, then the 
strong prospect is that Democracy will in 
this state and in the nation be defeated 
next year. Though the election is simply 
for state officers, the issues involved are 
national. They are so presented in the 
platform of the Saratoga Convention, and 
were so stated by Senator Conkling and 
Vice-President Wheeler in their speeches. 
The best interests of the country require 
that Democracy, whose hopes rest mainly 
upon the Solid South, should be defeated. 
The elections of this year will have a very 
important bearing upon those of the next, 
when the great question of the Presidency 
shall come before the people, Let the work 
be well done now, and it will be easier to 
repeat it another year. 


MORMON POLYGAMY. 


Tue Communists of Oneida County, in 
this state, as we said last week, have de- 
cided to abandon their system of so-called 
mixed marriage—which was not marriage 
at all, but simply a promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes—and substitute there- 
for the family system of one husband and 
one wife and the celibate system. This, if 
practically carried out, relieves that Com- 
munity from far the most serious ground 
of objection to it. The people of the State 
of New York will, with this modification of 
the system, be content to let their. com- 
munism, as an economical arrangement of 
industry, support, and property-holding, go 
on and work out its own results. Whether 
the system lives or dies is not a matter with 
which the general public will concern it- 
self. There will be no legislation to inter- 
fere with its operations. The odious element 
of the system—the one that could not 
much longer be tolerated—the Community 
itself has decided to abrogate. 
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The polygamous marriages of the Mor 
mons are not exactly after the type of what 
hashitherto been Oneida Communism; yet 
they equally violate the fundamental policy 
of this country and all Christian countries 
in regard to the family. That policy de- 
mands that the family shall have its basis 
in the theory and practice of monogamy, an 
not only according to the teaching of the 
Bible, but also clearly indicated by the law 
of Nature. Monogamy is the settled doc- 
trine of law in this country. Law sanctions 
it and enforces it by penalties for any viola- 
tion of the principle. It is a part of our 
political and civil system. Mormonism, in 
its polygamous practice, is an open and un- 
disguised violation of this theory, and not 
the less so because professedly based on re- 
ligious grounds. The religious element of 
the system furnishes no justification for 
this practice and no reason why it should 
be tolerated. The fact that one’s religious 
creed countenances criminal immoralities 
does not in the eye of law destroy the crim- 
inality of these immoralities. Civil society 
cannot and should not hold its interests at 
the mercy of fanatics and religious fools, 
however sincere they may be in error. 

The Congress of the nation, representing 
the whole people of the United States, in 
1862 declared polygamy to bea crime and 
provided a penalty for it; and this law ap- 
plies to all the territories of the United 
States. The Supreme Court has recently 
decided this law to be constitutional. The 
question then presented is whether Mormon 
polygamists shall be suffered longer to set 
the law at defiance. If they will not sua 
sponte imitate the example just set by the 
Oneida Community, and bow to the author- 
ity of law, then what shall be done about 
it? We unhesitatingly answer this question 
by saying that the Government should give 
them a new revelation, through courts of 
justice and by the stern and rigid enforce- 
ment of the law. And, if there are ways by 
which the present law can be evaded and 
made inoperative, then let it be so amended 
that it will be sure to catch the criminal 
and inflict upon him its penalty. It is sim- 
ple nonsense to say that Congress cannot 
make such a law. It candoso. It can 
arm courts with power enough to suppress 
this disgusting enormit:’. 

And when the nation shall set about this 
work of suppression in absolute earnestness 
it is morally certain that the Mormon leaders 
will themselves get new light on this sub- 
ject. They will not long continue the 
fight with the Government. The whole 
number of Mormons in Utah is about one 
hundred and twenty thousand, and of these 
about five thousand are practical polyga- 
mists, five hundred of them living in Salt 
Lake City. All hold the theory of polyg- 
amy; yetthe great mass of the Mormons 
are not practically guilty of the crime. 
The actual polygamists are, for the most 
part, those who are in better circumstances 
as to property. Upon these the attack is to 
be made; and when it is made so efficiently 
as to show that the system must come to an 
end the great point_in the work will be 
gained. It will not take many convictions, 
if followed up by penalty, to storm the 
citadel of this glaring and defiant iniquity 
and level it to the ground. 









MR. MURRAY’S VALEDICTORY. 


WHEN a man bids the public a formal 
farewell, it is proper to return the valedic- 
tion. The Rev. W. H. H. Murray, after 
defending himself somewhat testily against 
those who have attached his property dur- 
iug his absence in California, concludes a 





card to the public as follows: 
‘‘A word about my public life. I retire 
from it. I utterly decline to remain in a 


service in which my noblest motives are 
traduced, my views grossly misrepresented, 
and my best benevolence made the cause 
and ground of slanderous attack. A life in 
which I can have no quiet, no peace, no 
friends; in which I can show no courtesies 
and do no charities, unless at the risk of 
bp vilely lied about and slandered, is one 
I refuse longer to live. The world, I have 
no doubt, can get along well enough with- 
out me, and I am quite as certain that I can 
get along well enough without the world. 

“‘ But this thing I say, and I take all who 
know aught of my life for the last fifteen 
years to witness to the truth of it,-that no 

cause ever came to me for advocacy 
and did not get it; no poor person ever 
came to my study or office in want of food 
oF clothes and was net, according to my 
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wanes, comet and no ve man or in- 

guin woman ever ente: my presence 
an did not depart hating and areatening 
me with such evil as they can work. 

‘‘ And now, leaving my property wholly 
to my creditors and with my health serious- 
ly threatened, I turn from a manner of life 

have ever disliked to a place and a mode 
of life I have ever loved. Henceforth I 
shall oy escape the envy and, I trust, 
the malice of men. It would seem that I 
have done enough of good to have been 
treated differently; but it may be I am mis- 
taken, or what has been would not have 
come. But it doesn’t matter.” 


Mr. Murray’s worst enemy could not have 
done him a greater disservice than to have 
persuaded him to write such a letter. It is 
charitable to trust that it was written ina 
moment of heedless irritation. 

Mr. Murray’s public life has been chiefly 
that of a clergyman. In it he has had 
marked success and has received no scanty ° 
approval from the public whom he served. 
If he has never liked that mode of life 
he does well to leave it. But the personal 
feeling he expresses is not such as would 
do honor to a minister of the Gospel. Allow 
that his ‘‘ noblest motives are traduced,” his 
‘‘views grossly misrepresented,” and his 
‘‘best benevolence made the cause and 
ground of slanderous attack”; but is that 
any reason why one who has preached the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ should “utterly de- 
cline to remain in the service”? Isa min- 
ister to preach himself, or his Master? Did 
the Master escape misrepresentation and 
slanderous attacks, and is it not enough for 
the servant to be as his Master? Did Paul 
‘‘utterly decline to remain in the service” 
because he suffered and was slandered? 

Mr. Murray mistakes the character of the 
world, as well as the claims of Christ's Gos- 
pel. This is not an entirely jealous world, 
unwilling to see merit or to doa favor. It 
is, on the whole, a kind and charitable world, 
which treats public people quite as well as 
they deserve and which has shown no malice 
toward Mr. Murray. It has not been set against 
him, and he mistakes it if he supposes so. 
Neither Mr. Murray nor anybody else has 
the moral right to brood over the unjust, 
sharp, or ugly criticisms made about him, 
and to forget all the kindly words which 
the world is always ready to speak. The 
generous soul will forget with the utmost 
speed all that is said ungencrously, and 
will take its satisfaction in the good it re- 
ceives or in the good it does. To do other- 
wise is either the diseased act of a dyspep- 
tic or it is evidence of a mind jealous, 
suspicious, peevish, and self-absorbed. 

We wish Mr. Murray had omitted to tell 
about his noble motives and disinterested 
acts and to complain of the envy and 
malice which he has met, and had been sat- 
isfied to retire because he had mistaken his 
true sphere of duty. He has impressed 
those that have known him best as a man 
of an earnest desire to do good, as well as 
one of great ability, and we presume and 
trust that by and by, when the bitterness of 
his present disappointment has passed by, 
he will feel once more that blessed con- 
straint of the love of Christ, who died for 
all when all were dead, which shall again 
compel him to preach the Gospel to which 
he once devoted himself with warm, youth- 
ful ardor. Much is to be charitably judged 
in the case of a man who has achieved hon- 
orable success out of such unhopeful cir- 
cumstances as those from which W. H. 
H. Murray rose. He has powers of which 
the world has need; and the world will 
recognize his service when he shall again 
listen to the question out of the seraph-girt 
Throne: Whom shall We send, and who 
will go for Us? Or, if the world will not, 
what matter to one whose ear is set to listen 
ever to the golden cadence of the kingly 
promise: ‘‘To him that overcometh will I 
give to sit with me in my throne, even as I 
also overcame and am set down with my 
Father in his throne”? 





Once on a time the Congregationalists 
of Massachusetts were not a little disturbed, 
as they are apt to be occasionally, over the 
question whether they should not tighten the 
theological bonds which held them together. 
Some of them thought that there was needed 
some new creed; or, better still, the introduc- 
tion of the Connecticut Consociation system, 
which has since broken down. Old Dr. Spring, 
of Newburyport, preached a sermon which he 
meant to be very plain in defense of liberty 


and against the Consociation, and took for his 
text ‘‘ Beware of the concision.'’ It might be 
well to have it reprinted. 








Editorial Aotes. 


WE make the important announcement this 
week that after the first of January next all 
the premiums we are now offering to new and 
old subscribers will be withdrawn. Ample 
opportunity is thus given to obtain, among our 
valuable premiums, that great household neces- 
sity, Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. The 
time and money heretofore put into premi- 
ums will be devoted to improving the paper. 
More space will be devoted to reading-matter 
and our list of contributors will be increased, 
embracing the best scholars and writers in this 
country and in Europe. No expense shall be 
spared to give our readers the very best arti- 
cles in prose and poetry that can be procured. 
For our contributed articles we already pay 
more than any three religious weeklies in the 
United States. Now that our circulation has 
been so materially increased by giving away 
Worcester’s Dictionary, we mean to show our 
new readers that THe INDEPENDENT {s worth 
taking on its merits alone. If it is not taken 
for its own worth, it does not deserve to be 
taken at all. As our contract with the pub- 
lishers of Worcester’s Dictionary expires Dec. 
81st, we make this early announcement. We 
also announce in this connection that we have 
made a contract with the Rev. Joseph Cook to 
publish in full, every weck, the Boston Mon- 
day Lectures, with Preludes, beginning in 
November. See page 24. 


Tue ead news of the death of Dr. Mullens, re 
ferred to in our missions columns, is confirmed. 
He died at Mpwapwa, on the way to Lake 
Tanganyika, of peritonitis. Dr. Joseph Mullens, 
foreign secretary of the London Missionary 
Soclety, gave his whole life to missionary work 
and management. He went out to India asa 
missionary in 1848, when he was twenty-three 
years old, and spent nearly twenty-three years 
in hard work in that country. In 1866 he was 
associated with Dr. Tidman in the foreign sec- 
retaryship of the London society, becoming 
sole foreign secretary at Dr. Tidman’s death, 
two years later. His administration of that 
office has been characterized by great ability, 
by prudence and foresight. His long expe- 
rience in the field admirably qualified him to 
judge of the difficulties, necessities, and op- 
portunities of the great work, and when 
occasion seemed to require it he did not 
hesitate to go out to make observations for 
himself. He went to Madagascar in 1878, 
and inspected the churches in that country, 
writing, on his return, a very interesting and 
valuable book about the Madagascans. He 
wasa great friend of Africa and rejoiced in 
the labors of Livingstone. The Society was 
among the first to decide to enter Central 
Africa and found a mission on Lake Tangan- 
yika. This mission has been attended with 
disasters. The journey to the Lake was long 
and wearisome. Of the six who started one 
died and two withdrew, and Dr. Mullens 
thought, if he accompanied the two young men 
who were to reinforce the mission, he might 
help their inexperience, cheer those who were 
at work, and assist in organizing the mission. 
When he arrived at Zanzibar, he decided to go 
on tothe Lake. Atthe time of his death he 
had journeyed about 200 miles from the coast. 
Thus another valuable life has been given for 
Africa, yet the friends of that continent will 
not despair of its redemption. Other noble 
men, with like spirit, will lay down their lives, 
and Africa will yet be redeemed. 


Tue Fxaminer and Chronicle may set itself 
up as a sort of newspaper pope over a portion 
of the very close-communion Baptists, or its 
editor may do the same; but they need not 
expect to have their claims allowed elsewhere. 
When The Hxraminer attempts to impose its 
infallibility upon us, it must not be surprised 
if we do not accept it. That it understands 
perfectly the difference between a journal’s crit- 
icising an editor personally for his own public 
speeches and its criticising the utterances of a 
newspaper with which he may be connected is 
beyond question, for it is not a stupid paper. 
On this matter it willfully misrepresents what 
we have said, It makes another willful misrep 
resentation. Speaking of Dr. Bright’s speech at 
Saratoga, in 1875, in which he called all sects 
but the Baptists ‘an organized muster against 
the lordship of Jesus Christ,’’ in reference to 
the sacraments, as he afterward explained 
himself, it says: ‘‘ He [an editor of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT, specified by name as having written 
one of our editorials] now virtually admits 
that his three leading informants, whom he 
names, were Messrs. Banta, Jeffery, and Ken- 
nard.’”’? It discreetly omits to tell its readers 
that we included the names of Dr. Bridgman, 
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of New York, and Dr. Thomas, of Brooklyn, 
in the list which it garbles. We stated dis- 
tinctly two weeks ago, for the second time, 
that Mr. Kennard was not one of our inform- 
ants, and again we tell The Hraminer that, if it 
has a spark about it of honest instinct, it will 
withdraw the slanderous epithets it applied to 
him when it first made the statement, which 
we immediately denied and which it now 
falsely asserts we have made, And, finally, for 
the present, The Hxaminer accuses us of having, 
two weeks ago, used language in connection 
with the Lord’s Supper which is “shockingly 
coarse and irreverent.” The language it refers 
to was coarse and irreverent enough; but The 
Examger falsifies again in saying that we used 
it. It was not our language, as The Hraminer 
well knows; but we quoted it from a disciple 
of The FHxaminer and have sufficiently 
characterized its profanity. Two weeks 
ago we had occasion to instruct The Br- 
aminer that among gentlemen it is considered 
indecorous to attack an editor by name for 
that which appears editorially as the utterance 
of a paper, and which he may or may not have 
written. We now add—not for its instruction, 
for it very well knows it, but for its reproof— 
that among Pagans, and much more among 
Christians, it is considered as disreputable as 
it is dishonest knowingly to state what is false 
or to misrepresent willfully an opponent, 
Much more does that journal forfeit the re- 
spect of other papers which, when a mistate- 
ment is clearly pointed out, refuses to correct 
it. Ifit be one of its mottoes, as seems to be 
the fact, ‘‘ The Hxaminer never retracts,” then 
it is edited on a detestable principle. An 
honest paper will be as swift to retract a mis- 
statement as it will be indignant to denounce a 
lie. ‘ 


It is understood that Professor Park, of An- 
dover, has been engaged a long while on a very 
careful life of President Edwards. Al! the un- 
published manuscripts left by Edwards have 
been in Professor Park’s hands, and his re- 
searches would add very much to our knowl- 
edge of the great theologiamand of his times. 
There really ought to be published a new and 
enlarged edition of his works, Considerable 
has been said privately or publicly about cer 
tain of his writings, especially on the subject 
of the Trinity, being withheld from the public, 
because the views therein expressed are not 
strictly Orthodox. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that in such an edition, if it were called 
for, there would be no suppression; but that 
the world would be allowed to see everything 
that wes written by this most independent and 
original thinker. There ought also to appear a 
considerable number of President Edwards’s ser- 
mons, which would considerably modify the no. 
tion entertained of him by those whose idea of 
his preaching is governed by the quotations 
they have met from his discourse on “Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God.”” There was s 
time when a Congregational Publishing Socie- 
ty issued works of this character without 
special regard to the question whether they 
would pay. At present that Society only seeks 
such books as other publishers will be glad to 
print for profit. We have not understood that 
such a society is established for the purpose of 
making money, but for the purpose of provid- 
ing certain necessary apparatus of religious 
thought which would not otherwise appear in 
print. There is an admirable and important 
body of old New England theology quite inac- 
cessible to our ministers, simply because this 
Society does not reprint it. 


In the main, The National Baptist speaks ex- 
cellently of Dr. W. W. Boyd, of St. Louis, and 
of the “joined service” in which his people 
united on Sunday night with the Jews of the 
the “Gates of Truth’? Temple, in which they 
had been temporarily worshiping. The mis- 
conception of this act it believes to be “‘ wholly 
needless.” At the same time, it suggests, not 
unwisely, for the sake of weaker brethren, 
that the Second Baptist Church shall on the 
occasion of the approaching consecration of 
ite new edifice in some way reassert its prefer- 
ence of Christianity to Judaism and its hearty 
loyalty to the principles and usages of the 
Baptist denomination. We have no doubt 
that this will be done. It is always done on 
such an occasion. But on one point The Na- 
tional Baptist seems to fail of its usual intelli- 
gence. Referring with disapproval to Dr. 
Boy4d’s invitation to the Unitarian Dr. Eliot, of 
Washington University, to partake of the com- 
munion with his church, it says: 

“Dr. Eliot has not received Christian ba 
tism ; and, yet more, he is not ecclesiastically 
in sympathy with the ideas of which the Supper 
is the expression. To us, the Supper sets 
forth the divinity of our Lord Jesus it and 
his vicarious atonement. If Dr. Eliot is right, 
then the Supper, as we celebrate it, is a piece 
of idolatry and superstition, for which he may 
feel pity, but with which he can feel no sym- 
pathy.’ 

Of some Unitarians this language might be 
true; but of Dr. Eliot we would suppose it 
very far from true. The National Baptist 





may be differently informed; but we under 
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stand Dr. Eliot to belong to the extreme right 


wing of Unitarianism. He believes in the 
teachings, miracles, Messiahship, death, resur- 
rection, and atonement of Jesus Christ. To him 
Christ is the head the Church. He lifts up a 
constant warning voice against the skepticism 
which is invading the Unitarian ranks. Unless 
The National Baptist,which would not intention- 
ally misrepresent even a Unitarian, has different 
information from our own about Dr. Eliot, we 
do not see how it can say that he regards the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper by Baptists 
as ‘**a piece of idolatry and ‘superstition,’ with 
which he can feel “no sympathy.” On the 
other hand, if we remember, he spoke of it 
with deep sympathy. As to his not having re- 
ceived Christian baptism, we were not preggjous- 
ly informed. Very likely he has never been 
immersed ; but we should have thought it 
probable that he has been the recipient of a 
ceremony by sprinkling in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. 








We should like very much to know whether, 
in the translation of the Pope’s Encyclical 
given by The Teblet of this city, a certain omis- 
sion near the end of the document was alto- 
getber accidental. The omission is where the 
Pope urges the restoration and propagation of 
the wisdom of Aquinas, In the translation 
given by the Catholic Telegraph the sentence 
we quote below follows immediately the ex- 
hortation above referred to, and it agrees sub- 
stantially with our own translation : 

“ We say the wisdom of Saint Thomas; for, 

if anything of his has been treated with too 
much subtilty by the Scholastic Doctors or has 
been inconsiderately discussed by them; if 
there is anything of his which does not agree 
with assured doctrines of later times, or which, 
in fact, cannot be proved, then it is not at all 
to be followed in our time.” 
This omitted sentence is one of the most sig- 
nificant in the encyclical, and it seems singu- 
lar that our contemporary should have over- 
looked it. Zhe Tablet makes no comment on the 
encyclical. The Telegraph calls it ‘‘ great,”’ and 
observes of Leo that the motto Lumen de 
Calo is appropriately applied to him. The 
Standard does not appear to know what to 
think of it. 


We regard it as a hopeful sign that the 
officials and employés of the custom-house in 
this city had this year nothing to do with run- 
ning the Republican convention that recently 
met at Saratoga Springs and nominated Mr. 
Corneli for governor. Not ore of them was a 
delegate to the convention and not one of them 
was absent from his post of duty, in attend- 
ance upon its sessions. This is certainly a new 
order of things. Previously it was expected, 
as a matter of party duty, that the chief 
officials of the custom-house would be active 
politicians, taking charge of the primary elec- 
tions and making themselves felt as a power in 
nominating conventions. Indeed, the custom- 
house power of this city was deemed a very 
important factor in the politics of this state, 
and such it had been fo. years. We congratu- 
late President Hayes and also Collector Mer- 
ritt upon this change for the better. Itis one 
good point gained in favor of reform in the 
civil service of the country. All good citizens 
desire that things should keep right on in this 
line, growing from good to better and from 
better to best, until the civil service shall be 
thoroughly divorced from party politics and all 
appointments shall be made upon the purely 
business principles of merit and qualification. 
Politics will then get rid of one prolific source 
of corruption and the business of the Govern- 
ment will be much better done. 





It has been repeatedly said in the newspapers 
of this country that Dr. Luke P. Blackburn, 
the present governor of Kentucky, who has re- 
cently entered upon the duties of his office, 
was during the war guilty of the horrible 
crime of attempting to introduce the yellow 
fever into Northern cities. Dr. Blackburn 
must know that such a report has gone the 
round of the papers, and, as yet, he hus made no 
denial of its truth, The Lexington /ranscript, 
a Democratic paper in Kentucky, calls atten- 
tion to the subject in the following emphatic 
manner : 

* This serious insinuation against bis charac- 
ter is fourteen years old ; but, if it be true, he 
cannot live long enough nor do service enough 
for the people to wipe out the remembrance 
of so diabolical a deed. Such a damnable 
scheme ali the ) eenneay of an age, could 
he live it, would not atone, All the deeds of 
a lifetime, were they all good and successful, 
cannot justify a people in endorsing for their 
highest office a man wullty of what is charged 
against one Dr. Luke P. Blackburn, to whom 
the papers have so often referred. In the 
name of all that iszood, let Dr. Blackburn say 
something in defense of himself.” 

The Democratic papers of his own state are 
asking Dr, now Governor Blackburn to ex- 
plain the matter to which the Transcript makes 
such carnest reference. If there is no truth in 
the report, he can very e-sily say so; but if it 
be true, then he fs a barbarian whom even sav- 


hair of Kentueky, or of any other state. 


GENERAL GARFIELD, in his speech at Bidde- 
ford, Maine, last week, said : 

“1 have thought that I took my part as well 
as I knew how in the struggle to save the 
Union. 1 am ready and have been ready, 
from the day when the flag of the Rebellion 
went down in surrender, to accept in friend- 
ship, citizenship, and brotherly love every 
soldier who fought against us, on one supreme 
condition: that it shall be acknowledged 
everywhere under the shining sun that the 
cause you and I fought for was right, everlast- 
ingly right, and that the cause of those who 
fought on the other side was forever wrong. 
The man ora million of men who are willing 
to acknowledge that I take their hands and I 
give them the olive branch of peace every- 
where. But until that be acknowledged, I will 
not insult the memory of my dead comrades by 
any pretense of sh g hands on any other 
ground.” 


We thank General Garfield for this plain talk. 
It is pertinent talk in these times. The truth 
is that the war was, on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, an effort to suppress a wicked rebel- 
lion against its authority, and that those who 
were engaged in this rebellion were traitors to 
the Constitution and to the life of the nation. 
Their action was a high crime, the very high- 
est in the catalogue of crimes. The enormity 
of the offense was increased by the fact that 
the treason was designed to perpetuate slav- 
ery. There is no use in mincing words on this 
subject or attempting to cover up the iniquity 
of the Rebellion by any horned phrases. It was 
wrong, everlastingly wrong, and the Govern- 
ment was right in conquering it. 

Mr. Krppig, the superintendent of public 
schools in this city, some months since pub- 
lished a book on Spiritualism, so full of bald- 
erdash and nonsense that the public sentiment 
at once said, with great unanimity, that he 
was not a fit person to have charge of thtse 
schools. No one questioned his sincerity or 
denied that he had performed an excellent 
and efficient service in the past. His book, 
however, showed that a very important screw 
was loose in his mind; and, for this reason, it 
was strongly urged that he should either re- 
sign or be removed from office by the Board of 
Education. Under this pressure, he did resign, 
and the Board accepted the resignation, to 
take effect when his successor should be ap- 
pointed. Mr. Kiddle is still in office, because 
no successor has as yet been appointed Last 
week the Board met for the first time since the 
summer vacation; and, after attending to 
some routine business, it adjourned, without 
taking any action on this subject, and, indeed, 
without considering the question at all. If 
this means that the Board mean to continue 
Mr. Kiddle in office by omitting to appoint a 
successor, then the members may be assured 
that the public will see through the game and 
be thoroughly disgusted with it. The objec- 
tions to Mr. Kiddle are not personal. They do 
not impeach his character. They are grounded 
upon the obvious fact that one holding his 
views about Spiritualism, however honestly, 
cannot safely be trueted with the management 
of the educational interests of this great city. 
We have expressed this opinion and are of the 
saine opinion still. 


A DISTINGUISHED professor in a Southern 
university, on reading Mrs. Preston’s ‘‘ Aunt 
Kizzie’s Creed,” published Jately in Tae InpE- 
PENDENT, Writes as follows: 

“T don’t know when 1 have read anything 
that touched me more or was truer; and I will 
tell you why. My black mammy was “ Aunt 
Kizzie,’? and Aunt Kizzie was a household 
namein my family long before I was born. I 
was the ninth child; and for the ninth time 
I taught the good old creature the alpha- 
bet and words of three letters. One after 
another of the entire nine children had 
taught her the same lessons out of the 
same bcok; but she never got beyond this 
point in her education. It was the end of her 
tether. With each little new teacher she be- 
gan again, with the same helpless but perfect 
faith; and with me, the ninth in order, she 
found the alphabet just as jresh as with the 
first. 

‘‘ Aunt Kizzie nursed and spoiled me for the 
first six years of my life, during which she was 
my next friend and chief teacher and my de- 
voted defender against the rest of mankind. 
How I do love her memory! How I could 
ciowd this page with absurd yet tender recol- 
lections, which Mrs. Preston’s poem has re- 
called, as if only yesterday I had lost her, in- 
stead of twenty years ago! ‘Now, honey,’ 
she would say, ‘your ma wouldn’t have put 
dat cake in de tin box on de top 
shelf ob de pantry ¢f she'd thought you'd 
be climbin’ up dar after hit”; and I, hav- 
ing received such intimation of the existence 
of the cake in the place designated, would 
accordingly climb, when she would scold, as 
in duty bound, but never loud enough to be 

overheard. For when did Aunt Kizzie ever tell 
tales? When my head was in an unkempt con- 





ages would despise and abhor and who cer- 


dition, it was always “‘a hoorah’s nest”; and 
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‘tainly ought not to sit in the gubernatorial 
c 








much did I puzzle my young brains to know 


what “a hoorah’s nest” could be. Her extreme 
term of opprobrium, always uttered more in 
sorrow than in anger, was to call me “a stwump- 
tail, huzzy.”” And whata way she had of flop- 
ping a wet cloth about my legs when I ob- 
jected to my bath. Aunt Kizzie was old when 
I first remember her. She had nursed us 
all; but the fullness of her accumulated 
affection she lavished upon me to the 
end. She died while I was away in Europe, 
feeble in all save her love for us—especially 
for her absent ‘‘ chile,’”? whose name was the 
last on her lips. To-day for the third time I 
have shed tears over her dear memory—the 
first time when I heard of her death; the 
second when, on coming from abroad, I visited 
her grave and now, when I read Mrs. Preston’s 
true poem. It is so exact to nature; and, being 
thus true in itself, it has struck with individual 
truth (through an accidental coincidence) 
home into the very depths of my heart. As 
surely as I believe anything, I believe that 
Aunt Kizzie is now in Heaven ; and yet her 
creed was the very counterpart of the one of 
which Mrs. Preston writes, as I have heard it 
over and again from her own mouth. Hers 
was asimp!e soul, full of simple faith, which 
was never clouded by a doubt—a simple life, 
crowded with simple duties, which she never 
looked beyond; and for her, as for many an- 
other such, I believe Mrs. Preston has written 
as truly as she has pathetically : 
* He'll call me up from my kitchen ha’th, 
Some day w’en I'se troo wid sin, 
And He'll say, ‘ Pore Kizzte ! she do her bes’. 
Go, Gabr'el, and tote her in’ /" 


WE are quite sure that the sudden death of 
Mr. Isaac Grant Thompson, the learned and 
accomplished editor of the Albany Law Journal, 
will excite a very sincere and deep regret 
among the members of the legal profession, to 
whom he was widely known and by whom held 
in the highest esteem. He had been the editor 
of this journal from its very commencement, in 
1870, and to his admirable notes, his skill in 
the selection of reported cases, and his lively, 
vigorous, and timely discussion of law ques- 
tions the Journal is largely indebted for its 
great success. Under his management it has 
become one of the very first law journals in the 
country. In addition to this, Mr. Thompson 
has in the meantime edited the ‘‘ American 
Reports,’ which have already reached 
the twenty-fifth volume, the last volume 
being a digest of the entire series. In 
1878 he edited the ‘National Bank Cases,” 
giving all the adjudicated cases in state and Fed- 
eral courts under the National Banking Law. 
In 1870 he edited ‘* Warren’s Law Studies,” 
furnishing an original chapter on ‘‘ Forensic 
Eloquence,’’ which is one of the brightest and 
best written chapters of the whole volume. 
The fruits of his pen prove him to bave been 
an exceedingly industrious worker in his 
chosen field. Though not practicing the pro- 
fession as an advocate, he wasa very learned 
lawyer. We have known him with increasing 
intimacy and appreciation for several years, 
and saw him in seemingly perfect health but 
two or three weeks since, at Saratoga, where 
he died, week before last. He was comparative- 
ly a young man, and had his life been pro- 
longed his mental] habits would have made his 
years those of growth. We pay this tribute to 
his memory with sincere sorrow over his death. 





EvEN in imperial Austria, it seems, they are 
up to electioneering tricks which rival the 
drollest that are practiced in the freest and 
easiest parts of our own land. In Galicia, the 
two leading parties are Polish and Ruthenian. 
At the recent election efforts were made by 
both sides to secure the success of their candi- 
dates, and the two principal hotels on the mar- 
ket-place of Brzezan were filled with electors 
who had arrived from the country to record 
their votes. The Ruthenians, mostly priests of 
the United Greek Church, who occupied one of 
these hotels, determined to steal a march on 
their opponents by going to the place where 
the election was to be held at sunrise, in order 
to win votes for their side. Accordingly, at 
tive o’clock in the morning of the polling day, 
they culled the waiter to brush their clothes 
and boots. The waiter came and took away 
the garments; but, although the priests waited 
nearly an hour, he did not bring them back. 
They rang and shouted, but in vain; all the 
people of the hotel seemed to be asleep. At 
last the priests began to suspect that a trick 
was being played uponthem. It became evi- 
dent that they must either allow the election 
to be completed without taking part in it or 
go barefooted and without their nether gar- 
ments to the voting-place. They chose the 
second course; but here, too, their adversaries 
were too much for them. Scarcely had they 
come out of the hotel when a Polish policeman 
came up and threatened to put them in prison 
for improper conduct, if they did not return 
at once to their rooms. There was nothing 
for it but to go back, and the Poles won the 
election. 
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-»»-It will be remembered with how much 
satisfaction Joseph Cook showed, some time 
ago, how Bathybius had been dismissed to the 
Place of discarded scientific theories. Presi- 
dent Allman, in his address before the British 
Association, most of which we hope soon to 
publish, assumes that Bathybius isa reality, and 
says further arguments must be brought for- 
ward before ‘‘a doctrine founded on observa- 
tions so carefully conducted shall be relegated 
to the region of confuted hypotheses.” Prof. 
Huxley, who was in the audience, expressed 
his satisfaction with the good word Dr, Allman 
had said for the little thing he had christened 
and befriended. He said young Bathybius had 
not verified the promise of his youth. He could 
not be found when wanted, and when he was 
found all sorts of things were said about him. 
Bathybius still had his confidence, however. 


-+-.The election in California gives the 
Republicans an agreeable surprise. They have 
elected the governor and four congressmen, 
owing to a sound platform and defections 
from the Democratic party to the Kearneyite 
crowd. Kalloch is supposed to be elected 
mayor of San Francisco, the bullet of De 
Young having helped him to run ahead of his 
party. One other result to be regretted is the 
election of several Kearneyite judges, who will 
be called upon, doubtless, in the exercise of 
their judicial duties, to interpret the new con- 
stitution. 

....The Richmond Advocate pushes the argu- 
ment for a Negro bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the wall by ssking if we 
would sleep with him. In all Northern Meth- 
odist homes they think highly enough of a 
bishop to give him a separate bed. If the 
proposed colored bishop should be a man of 
avoirdupois, like Bishop Peck or Bishop 
Haven, no other arrangement would be at all 
practicable. We would not choose to sleep 
with any man, but, if necessary, we cyuld 
share a bed with a clean colored man. 

...-One of our Catholic exchanges tells the 
Methodist Episcopal Church that, if it doesn’t 
make haste to elect a colored bishop, many of 
its colored members will go where they can 
have equal rights—into the Church of Ronn, 
which knows nocoior or race, etc. How many 
Negro bishops has the Catholic Church had in 
this country? The boy who ridiculed a play- 
mate because he had holes in his shoes forgot 
that he himself was barefoot. 

....The yellow fever still rages in Memphis, 
and calls for aid to mitigate the sufferings 
caused thereby ought to be promptly re- 
sponded to. Northern‘cities are fortunate in 
being free from this and other epidemics, and 
can, therefore, afford to giye sympathy 
and help to the suffering city of Memphis. 
The National Park Bank, 214 and 215 Broad- 
way, this city, has kindly consented to transmit 
by telegraph, free, funds entrusted to it for the 
purpose to any part of the South. 


....-The Pope and the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church have been excommu- 
nicated—such is the startling news in the New 
York datlies—by Father McNamara, of the 
Independent Irish Catholic Church, whose 
opinion of Italian priests and prelates seems to 
be about as low as one man can hold of an- 
other. Can he give Leo no credit for liber- 
ality ? 

....Mr. Troup, a Greenback demagogue 
from New Haven, Conn., who has been spout- 
ing in Maine, told the people, in one of his 
speeches, that the revival of business in that 
state was due toa conspiracy of Republican 
employers, and that all this seeming prosper- 
ity would disappear as soon as the election was 
over. That man was hard up for ap argu- 
ment. 

.... The Republican newspapers in this state 
that before the meeting of the Saratoga Con- 
vention were outspoken in their opposition to 
Mr. Cornell as the Republican candidate for 
governor are promptly wheeling into line and 
urging Republicans to support the ticket. 
There is no other course to be taken, if Re- 
publicans mean to beat the Democrats. 

...-The appointment of Mr. Ko Kun Hua, a 
learned Chinaman, as professor of the Chinese 
language at Harvard College, Is an event 
that must fill San Francisco with profound 
concern for our common country. Mr. 
Kearney should at once take the Harvard 
directors in hand. Jt will not do to have such 
a bad precedent pass unrebuked. 

...-The Memphis Avalanche and the Vicks- 
burg Herald deserve credit for their denuncia- 
tion of the ‘‘ Mississippi plan” of carrying 
elections. If the other papers of that state 
would imitate their example, the shut gun 
policy of Mississippi would speedily come to 
ap end. 

...- The World, of this city, thinks that the 
Republicans of this state have put a strong 
ticket into the field, and that the Democrats 
can offset it only by renominating Governor 
Robinson, What does John Kelly think about 
the latter part of this opinion f 
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....€enator Lamar, of Mississippi, has not 
yet said a word that anybody has heard about 
the murder of Mr. Dixon by Barksdale. The 
people of the North would like to know what 
the Senator thinks of this ‘‘ Mississippi plan” 
of conducting elections. 


....Secretary Sherman, upon his return to 
Washington, brought with him the good news 
that Ohio will go Republican by one of her old- 
fashioned majorities, including the state ticket 
and the legislature. Alas! for poor Thurman, 
the political wriggler. 


...- It is said that ex-Governor Hendricks bas 
at last given up the business of becoming 
President, and settled down quietly to the 
practice of his profession as a lawyer. We 
congratulate him upon having reached so sens- 
ible a conclusion. 


.-+-1tis reported that less than one-half of the 
children of school age in Kentucky attend any 
schools, public or private. No wonder that 
Kentucky is a Democratic state and that Mr. 
Blackburn should be its governor. 


-++-The Solid South is rapidly making Re- 
publican voters at the North. A few more 
political murders, like that of Mr. Dixon, in 
Mississippi, will do up the business for Democ- 
racy among the Northern people. 


.... The Republicans of Minnesota, in renom- 
{nating Governor Pillsbury, have bestowed 
honor upon one to whom honor was due. He 
has made an excellent governor and there can 
be no doubt of his re-election. 


--.-Professor Swing thinks that one sermon 
-on the Sabbath is enough for any man to 
preach. He does not think it best fora man 
to “make a mere guinea-fowl of himself and 
gobble incessantly.” 


...-It is reported that ex-Secretary Bristow 
ie strongly in favor of Senator Blaine as the 
Republican candidate for President in 1880, 
This, if true, is rather queer, in view of his an- 
tecedents. 


.«..Mr. Archibald Forbes, in his letter from 
Zululand, says: ‘‘The Zulus are the bravest 
idiots I ever saw or heard of.’? England has 
made the same discovery, at a very heavy cost. 


.-..It begins to look as {if the story of all 
that there is in the Conkling-Sprague affair 
might be told in a court of law, as incidental 
to a divorce suit. 


..--The State of Mississippi seems to be an 
expert in theart of repudiating debts and mur- 
dering men for political reasons, 


Publisher's Department, 


SoorHINe AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and eee gee Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty, 


ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCKS. 


A Goon timepiece is an indispensable article 
in every family. No object of household use 
is regarded with more interest or veneration 
than the family clock, if it faithfully registers 
the passing time. It is often handed down 
from generation to generation as a prized heir- 
loom, and has been made the subject of po 
ular song. Of late years, however, thousan: 
of very inferior clocks have been sold through- 
out the land. In one sense they seemed cheap ; 
but in the end they usually proved very dear, 
being unreliable time-keepers and contiauall 





getting out of order. A poor timeptece 

worse than none at all. For these reasons it is 
both economy and wisdom to purchase a 
clock that one may rely on implicitly. In this 
connection, we take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the increasing 
popularity of the Ithaca Calendar Clock, 
manufactured at Ithaca, New York. One 
thing of especial merit in these timepieces 
is that the calendar is perfectly reliable. In 
fact, the entire machinery is of necessity made 
of the very best materials, in order that both 
timepiece and oalendar will accord in their 
movements. In the Exhibition at Philadelphia 
this representative Yankee clock attracted 
considerable attention and, we believe, won the 
only certificate awarded to ite class. It indi- 
cates the hour, the day, the date of the month, 
and the month of the year, perpetually, and is 
printed in eight different languages, making 
the clock at home in — 
wishing to purchase a reliable timepiece will 
do well to communicate with the company. 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE. 


WE call the attention of those buying silver- 
plated table ware to the goods manufactured 
by the Middletown Plate Co., at No. 13 John 
Street. For beauty of design and durability 
they are not excelled. The Compary claim to 
make a superior foundation or base or extra 
hard white metal, by a process not known to 
others. The coating of sflver is sufficient for 
durabilicy and the designs are by those who 
excel: The decoration and all the different 
portions of the work are done by the best and 
most approved methods. The location of the 
Company in this city, at 18 John 8t., is favor- 
able to small expenses, and buyers can well 
afford time and expense of comipg down-towa 
to 18 John St. for their silver-plated ware. 








country. Parties- 
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A WORD ABOUT MUSIC. 
HENRY 





MOLLENHAUER's COLLEGE OF Musto, 
56 Court Brooklyn, with Henry Mollen- 
hauer as r, will be found not only in 
name, but in reality, a thorough School of 
Music. Devotin his time, talent, and en- 
ergy, Mr. Mollenhauer intends building up an 
institution that shall be a source of pride to all 
lovers of the art, and one that may be safely 
recommended to students desirous of honest, 
capable, and conscientious instruction in the 
various branches of music. All lessons will be 
given personally ; but in departments where 
this is not practicable the most able teachers 
will be selected (as occasion uires) to assist 
Mr. Mollenh =) will be given in 
Vocalization, Piano-Forte, Organ (Cabinet or 
Church), Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet, 
and Harmony (privately or in classes, as de- 
sired). In compliance with oft-expressed 
wishes, Miss Ida Mollenhauer will assist her 
father in his labors at the college the ensuing 
season, At a numberof concerts, soirées, etc. 
her interpretation of the most difficult classic- 
al compositions has been admired and com- 
mended by eritice, who extolled her execution 
and touch, but Vener pes | her correct read- 
ing, coupled with great expression and taste. 
Private soirées will be given at short intervals, 
having for their object the performance of a 
high order of music and the appearance in 
public of such pupils as have Moetinguished 
themselves by rapid improvement. Particular 
attention is called to the series of four classic- 
al soirées given each season, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. Mollenhauer. 
Miss IDA MOLLENHAUER, Fiano, 

Messrs. BERNARD MOLLENHAUER, lst Violin ; 

F. A. MOLLENHAUER, 2d Violin ; 
Emm Gramm, Viola ; 
H. MoOLLennaveER, Violoncello. 

Subscription-lists to the same can be found 
at Bunce & Benedict’s Music Store, 56 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


————EESEO 
RIFLE SHOOTING. 


REMARKABLE SHOOTING AT FIVE HUNDRED YARDS.—MR. A. 
G@. HOLCOMBE SCORES ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-NINE 
OUT OF A POSSIBLE TWO HUNDRED. 


West Enp, N. Y., Sept. 1st, 1879. 

Tue best guthering of the season at the 
Columbia Rifle Range and the best score on 
record were made to-day. The attraction was 
the Sharp’s long-range shoot and it opened 
with eleven competitors. The conditions were 
500 yards, any rifle, 10 shots. On the first 
round Mr. A. G. Holcombe and Dr. 8. T. G. 
Dudley tied on a score of 50 out of a possible 
50. Mr. Holcombe and Dr. Dudley went to the 
targets to shoot off the tie, both men again 
making ten consecutive bull’s-eyes. A third 
time these remarkable marksmen went to the 
targets, and again both made the wonderful 
run of 50 out of a possible 50. Both men 
cleaned their Remingtons, and for a fourth 
time proceeded to shoot off the tie. Dudley 
started off with a bull, Holcombe following 
with the same luck, and on his second shot 
Dr. Dudley scored a center and Holcombe 
caught a bull, Both men strung 4 more bulls, 
when Dudley again made a center. The total 
score now stood; Holcombe 180 out of a pos- 
sible 180, and Dr. Dudley 178 out of a possible 
180. Holeombe on the thirty-seventh shot, 
his seventh of the final tie, again scored a 
bull’s-eye. On his eighth he got a center, 
closing his score with two bull’s-eves. making 
in the match 199 out of a possible 200. His 
run of thirty-seven consecutive bull’s-eves has 
never been equaled and it stands the best 
score on record, 
rr 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
CHARTS. 








READING 


Turse Charte are all that could be desired 
in mechanical finish, beauty, and durability. 
Careful examination will convince any teacher 
that they are well adapted for elementary in- 
struction. By the judicious arrangement of 
type and illustration they will at once impress 
the youthful mind. e Charts commence 
with syllables to be learned by sight, followed 
by short words, to be learned the same way. 

The next Charts teach words, phrases, and 
sentences readily understood. 

Next in series, distinguishing elementary 
sounds. Then comes a series for phonic and 

ight reading. The silent letters, printed in 

ifferent type, are instantly recognized by the 

upil. Vowels, consonants, and aspirates are 
ted in consecutive order. 

| The value of these Charts is still further 
enhanced by one devoted to the alphabet in 
script ; another to the alphabet in Roman let- 
ters, with an analysis of the forms of letters ; 
another to lines, angles, solids, and forme. 
Finally, a Chart of the primary, secondary, and 
tertiary colors. We heartily recommend these 
Charts to the attention of teachers in primary 
schools. 

These Charts are published by J. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia. See advertisement, on 
page 13. 


Tue well-known house of Pollard, Alford & 
Co., of 104 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., now 
have in stock a full and complete supply of 
military goods, including swords, belts, caps, 
sashes, epaulets, helmets, etc. Theatrical an 
equestrian goods of every description may 
alco be seen; also gold and silver laces 
spangles, stars. and regalia goods of all varie- 
ties. This firm is well known throughout 
New England and satisfaction in all purchases 
fs guaranteed. 








WonpeERFUL Patnt.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to t to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the book “‘ Every One His Own Painter,’ issued 
by the Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 
Works, 162South St., New York. First-class 
Aealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 


“Jonzs or BiIncHAMTON, Binghamton, N. 
Y., makes platform scales especially for farm 
use. Wagon scales, with freight paid, are sold 
for $50 and are capable of weighing five tons. 
To prove their excellence, the manufacturer 
furnishes them on . a Country 
man, 








THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 





Tue above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
ofthe great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subsc:ibers who may wish them, at 
the nomina price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





Iv a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





DICKENS’S WORKS. 





A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens's 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offfr somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 





A WORD TO FARMERS. 


Tus Improved Baldwin’s American Fodder- 
Cutter, manufactured by C. Pierpont & Co., of 
New Haven, Conn., is meeting with general 
favor wherever it is introduced. Farmers and 
dealers handle this Cutter in increasing 
bumbers, and like it for the following reasons: 
The wood-work is made of the best timber, 
thoroughly seasoned and bolted together, so 
it can always be kept firm. The iron-work is 
made of the best wrought and cast iron, the 
boxes in which the journals run are Babbetted, 
thus avoiding any possibility of their wearing 
out. The knives are made of the best steel, 
thoroughly tempered. By a simple device, the 
top feet roller is so arranged that it rises and 
falls according to the thickness of the fodder 
fed into the machine, and at the same time is 
kept paralle] with the lower feed-roller, which 
relieves all strain from other parts of the ma- 
chine. The feeding arrangement is the sim- 
plest and best in use, having only three feed- 

ears. Each machine cuts four lengths. The 
ante of cut can be easily and speedily 
changed and is so simple that any one can 
understand it. The Improved Safety Fly- 
Wheel, for Power Cutters, insures perfect 
safety to the machine and the operator. Cir- 
culars, containing full and complete informa- 
tion, will be sent free upon application. 





Tue “ Home Protection Manual” (pamphlet 
of. 82 pp.), es at this office for Miss 
Frances E. Willard, gives the argument for 
woman’s temperance ballot and practical meth- 
ods of work in connection therewith, also on 
the Various lines of effort by the W. C. T. 
Untons of the country. Miss Willard gives the 
entire edition of ten thousand copies for the 

ood of the cause she has 60 much at heart. 

ny one sending a penny stamp to J. N. 
Stearns, National Temperance Publishing 
House, 58 Reade Street, New York, will re- 
ceive a copy by mail. Larger orders sent by 
express, and @ of charge (except postage 
and express bills). 





Tus Continental Hotel, of Philadelphia, is 
without doubt the leading hotel in the City of 
Philadelphia. It is also the largest and con- 
tains the latest improvements. In its cuisine, 
in ite service, and in all its appointments this 
hotel is first class and, moreover, stands in the 
front rank among the best hotels in the coun- 





Sr. Nicno.as Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers, 





EVERYWHERE SOUGHT FOR. —SumMER RE- 
soRTS.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son's 
{nimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 

resents to ladies and children, always health- 

land delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Concress WaTER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces ache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dsngerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 








Ridge you visit or leave rine York City. pave Bag. 
Brand at = reduced to 61 and ih 
ward per day.  ReMARTaDY suppl 

st. Horse Stages xd Railroad 
Phu Depots 
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INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
t Mernsman’s PEPTON 


ulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
— Sores quneneiing and life-sustaining 
noe jes. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from polmonary com- 
laints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


MOTHERS DON’T KNOW 

how many children are punished for being un- 
couth, willful, and indifferent to instructions or 
rewards, simply because they are out of health, 
An intelligent lady said of a child of this kind: 
‘*Mother don’t know that she should give the 
little one moderate doses of Hop Bitters for 
two-or three weeks, and the child would be alle 
parent could desire.” 








‘THe Uses TO WHICH MURRAY AND LANMAN’S 
FLoripa WarTer is put may, without exagger- 
ation, be said to be universal. 

In refined and cultivated society it is recog- 
nized as the most refreshing and agreeable of 
—— for the handkerchief, the toilet, and 

e bath. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


COLGATE’S is universelly “esteemed 


by the ta.teful and re- 














CASHMERE | ama “Fecherehe pone 
BOUQUET | trademark orconcaTE 
SO AP are © beacaaie Sédees 


| vlor and uniform quality. 








Selected specially for family use. 
Prices, 30, 40, 65, and 90 cents, all 
kinds. Every order entities the pur- 
chaser to a Grand sapien, wee 
about 50 aa. cent. addition One 
hundred different prizes, from Pock- 


et-knife and Revolver to China and 

Silverware and Sewing-machines. Sat guar. 

@ntecd. Sample boxes, five cents each, postpaid. 
Circulars, with full list of prizes, free. 

ALBERT DAY, Treasurer, 
28 Central Street, Boston, Mase. 

Board and Rooms iu Yew York. The MISSES 

WELLINGTON, 38 and 84 West Washington Square, 

one of the finest and coolest locations in the city, are 


repared to receive transient parties at 2 per day or 
bio per week. Table will be found unobjectionabls. 


HAIR DYE ¥ the SAFEST 

and BEST. It acts instan- 
es OO 

does NOT 


Brown, 

STAIN the SKIN, and is 

R § AD RO’S easily applied. It isa stand- 

| T 0 ard preparation and a fav- 

orite upon every well-ap- 

inted Toilet for Lady or 
jeman. ld by - 

ites and applied 

air Dressers. FA RY, 

98 WILLIAM STREET. 


A WHISPER. 


if you can't go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


get a box of 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


IT I8 JUST AS GOOD. 
eg GOS 
oo See ee 
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IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


~~, Easiest running, fastest cut- 
~m ting Machine in the market, 
mproved Safety FLY- 
S fer Power 


nine sizes, for Hand and 
Power. for Lilustrated 
Circular. 


C. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 

‘ 








We 
1 U right, Parlor Or- 
a ; & Octaves; 12 


tool & Book. only $78. New 7 Octav 
with Piano pont SS, & Book,enly$ 43. 
“The successful business hou 


iT monn (Autumn Tembvery casa ik 
ti ewsparner i r 
Mies D. F. BEATTY, Washington, N- J. 


Tho astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn, See 





page 24, 
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FALL NOVELTIES, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


will offer this week, for the accommodation 
of strangers and others visiting the city, 
an entirely New and Choice Selection of 


PLAIN and FANCY SILKS, 
Plain and Brocade Velvets, 


PLUSHES, 


FINE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


DRESS GOODS, 


Paris Costumes 
and Wraps, 


CLOTHS, 


CassimeresandCloakings, 


PLAIN AND FANCY 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 


etc., ete. 


Broadway, corner 9th Street. 





Financial, 
THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Tne following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for the first of the 
present month: 








Interest-bearing Debt. 
Bonds at 6 per Cont.......ccecsscseessees $283,681,850 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent... . 608,440,850 00 
Bonds at 434 per cent. 250,000,000 00 
Bonds at 4 per Cent.......scecesseesseess 736,398,800 00 
Refunding certificates. .........+.ss0006 4,806,500 00 


Navy pension fund..........csseeseseees 14,000,000 00 
Principal.......seseccscccccccccsceees $1,796,917,000 00 
Utorret. ...cccccccccccsccccccvccccecs 17,400,072 46 

Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 

Principal... icccccccccccscvecccccsccctcces $41,140,910 26 

B0erOst. coccccccscccccorcccccccccsecccces 1,836,507 25 


Debt Bearing No Interest. 
Olid demand and legal tender notes... $346,742,441 00 








Certificates of deposit..... 85,175,000 00 
Fractional currency.......... ° 15,762,064 06 
Gold and silver certificates............ 18,410,550 00 
Besa wcccccccccccccccccvccceccese $416,090,055 96 

Unclaimed Pacific Railway in- 
PRE siisssdevadssiBasnctecexdcond 7,927 08 

Total Debdt. 

Simaipal. .ccocccccccccccccccccccscosccces $2,254, 147,966 22 
Interest. .........sccccccccceccccsevccocers 19,314,406 74 
WOO .ncccccccccscccosccoocceccccccced $2,273,462,432 06 
Total cash in the Treasury............. $243,606,228 40 


Debt less Cash tn the Treasury. 


Gept. Ist, 1BMWD........cccccccsccsccceseces $2 020,766,204 56 
Ang. Lab, IBID. .cccccccccccccccecccccocees 


Decrease of debt since Aug. 1st, 1870.. 3,627,805 98 


Increase of debt since June 90th, 1879. 2,558,048 19 
Current Liabilities. 

Interest due and unpaid................ 94,008,522 17 
Debt on which interest has ceased.... 41,140,910 26 
Interest thereom..............ssscsseeees 1,836,567 25 
Gold and silver certifioates............. 18,410,550 00 
United States notes held for redemp- 

tion of certificates of deposit........ 85,175,000 00 
Cash balance available Sept. ist, 1879. 142,439,678 72 


wecsecoccoceces sccccseceseosccs $243,696,228 40 
Available Assets. 

Cash tn the Treasury $243,606,228 40 

Bonds issued to the Pacific Railway Companies, Inter- 

est Payable tn Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding...............+++ $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid..... 646,235 12 
Interest paid by the United States.... 438,712,450 58 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

Dic kabstas dcconeccodncecesdees 12,710,188 61 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

Se anpanens casenpecnaceneseenations $1,002,261 97 


This shows a decrease of the debt during 
the month of August to the amount of 
$3,527,395.92, which would have been still 
larger but for the heavy payments made 
for the arrears of pensions. The interest 
expenditures of the Government have been 
so reduced by funding the debt at cheaper 
rates of interest that the Government, with- 
out any increase of revenue beyond the 
present mark, will be able gradually to 
lessen the debt. The total issues of four- 
per-cent bonds now amount to $740,795,800, 
leaving only $726,700 yet to be disposed of. 
The success of tne refunding effort, while a 
magnificent card fo: Secretary Sherman, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


leaves no doubt as to the good credit of the 
Government with capitalists. They do not 
believe that the Government will ever at- 
tempt to pay its debt, principal or interest, 
with a debased dollar. Had they so thought, 
they would not have taken the four-per-cent. 
bonds at par. 





A FINANCIAL PLANE. 


TuE platform adopted by the Republicans 
of this state at their recent Saratoga Conven- 
tion contains the following plank on the 
subject of finance and currency: 


“The successful resumption of specie 
payments, despite Democratic predictions 
and hostility, is the crowning element of 
the Republican financial policy. Followed 
by returning national prosperity, improved 
credit, arefunded debt, and reduced interest, 
it adds another to the triumphs which prove 
that the Republican party is equal to the 
highest demands. Our whole currency 
should be kept at par with the monetary 
standard of the commercial world, and an 
attempts to debase the standard, to depreci- 
ate the paper, or deteriorate the coin should 
be firmly resisted.” 


It is simply a matter of history that the 
resumption of specie payments is the result 
of Republican policy, adopted and pursued 
against the nearly unanimous opposition of 
the Democracy. Rspublicans passed the 
Resumption Act, in 1875, in spite of the 
Democrats; and Democrats in their Nation- 
al Convention of 1876 demanded the repeal 
of this act. The credit of resuming specie 
payments and of refunding the public debt 
at a reduced rate of interest belongs to the 
Republican party. 

As to the future, the Republicans of this 
state say that ‘‘our whole currency shoud 
be kept at par with the monetary standard 
of the commercial world, and any attempts 
to debase the standard, to depreciated the 
paper or deteriorate the coin should be firmly 
resisted.” The ‘‘standard of the commer- 
cial world” with which this country deals 
is gold. All our exports and imports are 
computed in gold. This standard the Re- 
publicans of this state propose to maintain 
and up to this standard they propose to 
keep the whole paper circulation of the 
country. 

Nothing is here said im express terms 
about the eighty-five-cent silver dollar; and 
yet the principles announced clearly imply 
that the colnage of this dishonest dollar 
ought to be stopped, and that an honest 
silver dollar ought to be substituted for 
it, provided we are to have a silver dollar at 
all. Such a dollar is a nuisance in our 
coinage system and always has been; and 
and when, besides this, it is a palpable 
cheat, then it is more than a nuisance, by 
being a downright fraud. The Republican 
party is committed to honesty in coining 
money, as well as in paying the public debt; 
and the question whether such honesty shall 
control the Government in the future is 
one of the vital issues to be settled by the 
next Presidential election. Republicans 
will be wise in putting this issue squarely 
and plainly before the people, without any 
disguise, without any ambiguity in the use 
of words, and without any fear as to the 
result. We believe in so speaking as not 
to be misunderstood, 

a 
DR. WALEER ON “CREDIT CUR- 
RENCY.” 


Dr. AmAsa WALKER in his “‘ Science of 
Wealth” defines a credit currency ‘to 
consist of the promises of government to 
pay money, which, by the force of law or 
the necessities of the people, are received as 
money. It is simply the credit of the na- 
tion used as currency. The element of 
value does not enter into it at all. It is pre- 
cisely the opposite of a value currency.” 

In respect to the question of volume and 
the relation of such currency to specie the 
author writes as follows: ‘‘ A credit cur- 
rency never has been regulated in such a 
manner as tokeep it on a par with specie, 
and probably never will be. The necessities 
of government are so pressing that the tempt- 
ation to increase the amount becomes too 
great for resistance. As prices rise, in conse- 
quence, the currency becomes of’ less and 
less value; that is, has a decreasing power 
in exchange, so that the inducement to is- 
sue becomes continually stronger as the vol- 
ume expands. Unless this course can be 
arrested, final bankruptcy is sure,” 

In reference to the question of satisfying 
the demand for more currency created by 


a currency already redundant, Dr, Walker 
says: ‘‘ The supply does not satisfy the de- 
mand, It excites it. Like an unnatural 
stimulus taken into the human system, it 
creates an increasing desire for more; and 
the more it is gratified the more insatiable 
are its cravings. There are two reasons for 
this: one, that, as the currency is expanded, 
prices are raised correspondingly, and more 
currency is demanded to effect the same 
exchanges; the other, that the speculation 
inevitably following the rise of prices leads 
to an enormous extension and repetition of 
indebtedness, which requires for its dis- 
charge a greatly increased amount of the 
circulating medium. Thus, by the action 
and interaction of these causes, the demand 
for this kind of currency is certain to be 
greatest when it is already redundant.” 
These principles in regard to a purely 
credit currency, so tersely stated by Dr. 
Walker, have been repeatedly verified when- 
ever and wherever the experiment of paper 
money has been tried. The paper money 
of the American Colonies issued before the 
Revolution, the Continental money issued 
by Congress during the Revolutionary War, 
the assignats of the French Revolution, the 
bank money of England during the Napo- 
leonic wars, the Treasury notes of the Uni- 
ted States issued during the late Rebellion, 
the notes of the exploded Confederacy, the 
present paper currency of Russia and Aus- 
tria, all tell one story. If history be worth 
anything as a teacher, then the two lessons 
in regard to a credit currency are these: 
first, that such a currency should never be 
resorted to, except in the most extreme 
cases of national peril; secondly, that as 
soon as the reason growing out of such perf] 
ceases the government should set about the 
work of restoring the currency to the specie 
standard. While it is a compulsory loan 
made to the government, it is atax upon 
the people just in proportion to its depreci- 
ation. The increase of its volume adds to 
the depreciation, and if the process of in- 


crease be continued it finally ends in bank- 
ruptcy. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Bustness during the past week has been 
ative in all the leading departments of the 
wholesale trade, and the movement of gen- 
eral merchandise and manufactures to the 
West and South has been much larger than 
at any time since the panic. The export 
movement is also very active, the amount 
for the past week exceeding that of any 
previous week in the history of the coun- 
try by nearly $1,500,000. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The fig- 
ures showing the foreign trade of the whole 
United States indicate continued improve- 
ment. The imports of merchandise in July 
amounted to $41,300,000, against $37,000,000 
for the same month of 1878, showing an in- 
crease of $4,300,000, or at the rate of 11.62 
percent. The exports, contrary to the rule 
of recent months, also exhibit an increase, 
the total shipments of goods for July being 
valued at $50,800,000, against $47,700,000 
for the same month of last year. 

The exports of domestic produce from 
the port of New York for the past week 

were $9,982,608, against $7,625,433 for the 
corresponding week last year and $7,261,- 
045 in 1877. The total exports of produce 
since January 1st, this year, were $221,035, - 
748, against $230,948,918 for the same 
period last year and $182,785,057 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Promissory Note.—The Supreme Court of 
Illinois, by Craig, C. J., has decided that 
where new notes were given to take the 
place of a former note, it being agreed that 
when a third party should sign the new 
notes the old note was to be surrendered, 
that, on a failure to procure such signature, 
the holder might retain the old note and the 
new ones, regarding the latter as additional 
security; that in the case of partnership 
debts it is not necessary to first exhaust 
the assets of the firm in the hands of the 
surviving partner before proving the claim 
against the estate of the deceased partner. 

STOPPAGE IN TRANsITU.—A shipper of 
goods has no right to stop them after a sale 
by his vendor to a third party; and thc 
master’s refusal to deliver to such subsc- 
quent vendee, though under the vendor's 
ordegs, is at the master’s peril, and, if loss 
occur (¢.g., by reason of a falling market), 
he is responsible to such vendee.—Schmicdt 
= The Pennsylvania U. 8. District Cowt. 

a. 


Venpor’s Lren.—Thg transfer of a noi. 
given for the purchase money of Jand |; 





delivery merely does not carry with it tlic 
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right to assert the vendor’s lien.—High 
tower vs. Rigsby, 56 Alabama, 126. 

Nore.—If a note drawn to the order of 
the maker and endorsed by him is lost or 
stolen, and comes into the possession of a 
third party, who purchases in good faith 
and before maturity, the maker of the 
note has no defense against such holder. 

NEGOTIABLE Parer.—If a party take 
@ negotiable bill or note before maturity for 
consideration and in good faith, such party 
acquires a good title, notwithstanding there 
may have been negligence; and gross negli- 
gence, while it may be evidence of bad 
faith, will not alone be sufficient to defeat 
the plaintiff's title. Nothing less than 
proof of knowledge of facts that show the 
want of authority on the part of the person 
transferring the note will be sufficient for 
that purpose. —Citizen’s Nat. Bank vs. 
Hooper, ee of Md. 

Usury.—When an agent procuring a 
loan of money for a party charged and 
received from the borrower five per cent. 
of the amount, and $100 for going to Chi- 
cago and procuring a release of an incum- 
brance, the party making the loan having 
no knowledge of this arrangement and de- 
riving no benefit from it. Held that usury 
could not be predicated of this transaction. 
Ballinger vs. Bowland, Sup. Ct., Illinois. 

DELAY IN PRESENTING CHECK.— Where 
the property of the principal debtor suffi- 
cient to pay the debt is so within the con- 
trol of the creditor that by the exercise of 
reasonable diligence he may realize the sum 
due him, and he voluntarily and by supine 
negligence relinquishes it (¢. g., by failin 
to present a check within reasonable time 
the surety is discharged.—Fagly os. M’Don- 
ald, Sup. Ct., Pa, 


THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
active during the past week, but something 
easier than for several previous weeks, Call 
loans have ranged from 4to 7 per cent., 
with the bulk of business doing at 5 to 6 
percent. The large receipts of gold from 
abroad has enabled the banks more easily 
to meet the drain of currency to the West 
for crop purposes, and all danger of strin- 
gency is now looked upon as past. The 
rates of discount on prime mercantile paper 
are higher. We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 5 to 6 per cent.; four 
months, 54 to 64; and good single names, 
four to six months, at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
strong and higher, closing at 97%. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities somewhat igregular. 

EXCHANGE,—Foreign was dull, but 
rather firmer, on a short supply of bills, clos- 
ing at 4.814 for sixty days and 4.834 for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying par, selling 4 
premium. Charleston, easy, 8-16 selling, 3 
premium. New Orlcans, commercial 4 pre- 
mium, bank } premium. 8t. Louis, 75 dis- 
count. Chicago, firm, 1-10 discount buying, 
1-10 premium selling. Boston, 12} cents 
per 1,000 discount. 

SILVER.—During the month of August 
the silver payment from the Treasury and 
the mints amounted to $1,865,000, exclu- 
sive of the amount returned for silver cer- 
tificates. The coin weighed fifty-six tons. 
The bullion value of the 412}-grain dollar is 
now at $0.8623. We quote: 


ying Selling. 
Bar Silver (GOld). .......ssesccecseececeresALI9G 119% 
Trade Dollars (GUITENCY)........ceecees++. OOK OOK 
Halves and Quarters......ccceccceseeessss 08% par, 
Dimes and Half DimesS.........0..0e0000e+ 99 par. 


GOLD.—The shipments from Londo 
and Paris in settlement of trade balances 
continue upon a large scale. 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
continued active all the week, and the mar- 
ket has been alternately weak and strong, 
with no very great changes in the course of 
prices. The coal stocks were particularly 
active, in consequence of the strong prob- 
ability of a new combination on the part of 
the mining companies, with a view of ad- 
vancing the price of coal; and the North- 
western and trunk railways, because of in- 
creased traffic, resulting from the fullness 
of the crops and the revival of general 


rade. 
The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 








Open High. Low- Clos- 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 883g 88g 8844 — 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 65 oT 65 6654 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 8 37% «35 38614 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N.. 65 Ki] ow 55 
Canada Southern...........+ 68 60% «68 5034 
Chicago and Northwestern... 75% 7054 7534 70% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 97% 0046 974 98% 
(., BR. L, and Pacific.......... 188% 139 188% 139 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 11814 114% 113% 11444 
*.O., amd Ind. Cen. ......... 8 The BLE, 
©., C., AMET... ce ceee ooeee SUG SI 51 50% 
'vveland and Pittsburgh.... 9034 0036 9614 9014 
hicago and Alton........+«+ _°= - - 88 
‘hicago and Alton pf...c0. = - — 10 
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- @ oH @& 
- - - 
42 a2 42 4 
55 ae) 68% 
44% 48% «44 } 
. 108% 108% 103 103 
ee - 4 46 46 45% 
United States . & 4346 42146 42% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 99 9956 88ig 99 
BEFO. vocccccccsccccccccccccecces 2384 2756 2356 2654 
| eee ee 45% 5134 45% 50 
Harlem, .........sseecseeeeeees -~ - — 152 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 18% 22 18% 21 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 40% 4494 4046 43% 
Homestake Mining........... 38% «80% 88% 38% 
Niinois Central............++ 8656 8654 85% 85% 
Kansas Pacific............++++ 55 67% 55 65 
Louisville and Nashville..... Sag S64E S44 «55g 
Lake Shore........0.ssseeseeee 88344 8836 8654 87K 
Michigan Central............. 7% 8154 TW — 
Morris and EsseX..........+.+ 80% 9114 809% 9054 
M.,K., and TeXAS........0006 18% 16 18% 15% 
Mil. and St. Paul.... .....0++: 65 6736 645 67 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 965 O74 9634 96% 
N.Y. Contral........ sesceeees 118% 118% 118% 118 
N, J. Central.......0.sseeeeeee 50 49% 51% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 1574 157% 157 156 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 1144 «©114)«O114)sé*a 
N, Y. Elevated.........seeeseee 121 12446 120954 124 
Manhattan Railway.......... 45 47 45 4056 
Ohio and Miss........eseeceeee 164 «17% «16 16% 
Ohio and Miss., pf......+.++++ 49 523g 4846 4854 
Ontario Silver.......sseeesees - - - 41 
Pacific Mall........-sseseeeees 18 WH «17% «(10% 
Pennsylvania Coal........... 150 150 150 = 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. — a — 12 
16 14) 15% 
88% 388 38 
2M 26 OB 
29 27% «284 
4 21% «= 23% 
60 5454 58% 
13% 18 12% 
8t. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 17 19 17 «17% 
St. Louisand S. Fran., lst pf... 41 44 «410 4D 
Sutro Tunnel.,.......eeeeeeeee curd 4M 8384 
Wabash....... éredieusetqeeaey 8654 40 863g 3096 
Onion Pacific.......5 ss.» Ki) eo 867% «6 
Western Union Telegraph.. 93 9454 93 0454 
C., St. P., & Miirv......sseevee 38 47% 38 4554 
Northern Pacitic...........+5 164% 17% 16% «17 
Northern Pacific, pf......... ts) 48 45 4654 
Ind., Cim., & Laf..........0005 8% 4% MOCO 
Caribou Mining............++ 5% 5% 554 554 
Frankfort and Kokomo..... 2%, «2% 2 - 
Ches, & Ohl0.........6..00008 q ™ 7 7 
Rome and Watertown....... 20 20 20 20 


The New York, Lake Erie, and Western 
Railway have secured plans for a new pas- 
senger depot at the foot of Pavonia Ave- 
nue, Jersey City. It will bring the cars 
within forty feet of the present ferry-house, 
thus removing the complaint of a very 
long walk to the present place of departure. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Company 
gained $80,000 in August over the same 
month last year. The Chicago and Mil- 
waukee Company gained $206,514, on an 
{ncreased mileage of about 600 miles, 

The lease of the Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids Railroad to the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Co. was virtually ac- 
complished on Wednesday. The lease, of 
course, will be subject to the ratification of 
the stockholders of the Burlington and 
Cedar Rapids, in February next; subject, as 
well, to the consent of the stockholders of 
the Rock Island, in June, 1880, at the an- 
nual election. 

The terms are a guaranty of a dividend 
on the stock of three per cent. for three 
years, four per cent. for two years, and 
‘five per cent. thereafter and the interest on 
the bonds of the company. The unissued 
stock and bonds are not considered in the 
transaction. The amount of stock out- 
standing is $5,500,000, and of bonds $6,145, - 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


by the United States Treasurer; and, —— 


e law is defective in that res , the in- 
terest, which is semi-annual, January and 
July, will be = at the Treasury in 

m an 


+ fags Sub-Treasury in New 
York. e registered interest will be paid 
by checks.” 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were in good 
demand and firm, without much change in 


prices. 
The closing quotations were as a follows: 


sked, 
United States currency sixes.......... 121 121 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, tered... 1) 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 1 1 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1 104! 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1 10454 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 102' 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 108% 102' 
United States 4 , registered 104 104 
United States , 1891. coupon....... 104 1 
United States fours, 1907, registe: 1 101 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 101 100: 


ury now holds $355,724,350 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $1,694,500. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $1,164,100. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $329,945,457; gold notes, $1,498,840. 
The internal revenue receipts were $347,- 
885 and the receipts from customs $685, - 
002.94. The receipts of national bank- 
notes for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, are as follows: 








1879. 
: VOOM. .cccccccoe cocccces $299,000 
Me resccccee ¥ 
Philadelphia... 50,000 
Miscellaneous oe 885,000 
We incccass hacdesanesd $3,187,000 $957,000 
THE 


BANK STATEMENT is actively 
discussed between “bull” and “bear” in 
the stock market. It is insisted, on the one 
hand, that it ought to have showed better, 
in view of the heavy receipts of foreign 
gold; on the other hand, it is plainly dem- 
onstrated that this gold is telling upon the 
money market and must soon: affect the 
ae k average at bank. At present it is, 

oubtless, true that greenback currency is 
going into the country more rapidly than it 
comes out of the Sub-Treasury in exchange 
for foreign re This might not be so if 
the national banks were increasing their 
circulation. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 











Compartsone. 

eee eee ee eeeeeeeeee $773,500 
Specie........++ Inc. 69,100 
I Dec. 1,190,400 
a Lec. 1,121,300 
I Dec. 9,181,800 
Rese ee Dec. 545.450 
Surpl . Deo, 575,860 
Circulation..........-++ Inc. 429,800 
BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 


quotations were as follows: 








Am’ Exch. 113 — |Merchants’ 124 ae 
WAy...... — |Metropolitan....125 127 
Centra) Nat’nl. 10344 105 |Nassau.......... 80 = 
Chase Nat. B’k.117 — |Ninth Nat’l..... 80 _ 
OIGY ...crcereeee _ North Amer.... 75 ~ 
Mrst National. 450 — |North River....100 - 
fourth Nat’L.. — 104 ME. ccccccccces 102 -- 
= benix.......... 86 80% 
— |Republic........ 105 — 
— |Seventh W = 92 
— |Shoe &Leather.106 125 
— |8t. Nicholas.... — Co) 
— |State of N.Y...107% 111 
= |Union.......... 140°—s«144 








In view of the recent heated discussion 
relating to the operations of the First 
National Bank with the Treasury, the fol- 
lowing extract from a circular issued by 
the Bank will prove of interest: 

*‘This bank has yet to pay to the Treas- 
ury Department, in settlement of all its 
four-per-cent loan accounts, including final 
payment of the $121,000,000 Syndicate sub- 
scription, an aggregate of $8,215,260.54. 
The apparent balance upon our books to- 
day at credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States is $19,670,472.06, from which is to 
be deducted payments in London, $11,105,- 





800. The interest on the bonds is 5 per 
cent. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
strong. Erie new 2d consols advanced to 
754, while funded 5s sold up to 74} and 
consol. 7s to 1114. Frankfort and Kokomo 
1sts sold up to 93%, under a continued de- 
mand. Denver and Rio Grande 1sts were 
in brisk request and sold up from 91 to 
94. St. Paul and Minn. 1sts advanced from 
102 to 102%, while do. incomes fell off from 
94 to 92. Morris and Essex firsts declined 
to 121}, do. consols to 98; Burlington and 
Cedar Rapids firsts to 914@91%; Kansas and 
Texas firsts to 744, do. seconds to 31; West- 
ern Pacifics to 1034; Kansas Pacific D. D. 
T. R. A. 6s to 1054; and Michigan Southern 
sinking funds to 110}. C., C., and I. CG. 
firsts rose to 76; Keokuk and Des Moines 
firsts to 95; Canada Southern firsts to 85$; 
Cairo and Fulton firsts to 98; Kansas and 
Northern R. E. 7s to 1024; N. Y. Elevated 
firsts to 111; Wabash ex-c. firsts to 108; C., 
C., and I. C. firsts T. R. A. to 754; Lehigh 
and W. assented consols to 79}; Han. and 
St. Joseph 8s to 10214; and St. Paul sinking 
funds to 106}. 

State bonds were dull. Louisiana con- 
sols sold at 87; Tennessee 6s, old, at 28}; 
Missouri 6s, 1887, at 104, and funded 6s, 
1894 or 1895, at 107; North Carolina 6s, 
new, January and mer at 14; old, April 
and October, at 28; District of Columbia 
8-658, at 85. : 


A Washington dispatch says: ‘The 


211.52, which are credited only after re- 
demption at Washington of called bonds 
and coupons delivered to the Treasury's 
— in London, called bonds now at 

ashington in process of redemption, $350,- 
000, leaving actual balance to be paid here 
$8,215,260.54. This amount we are paying 
in daily installments, corresponding to the 
daily disbursements of the Treasury in re- 
demption of called bonds; or we may pay 
any part in called bonds as cash, so that no 
further disturbance can arise from the re- 
maining settlements.” 

The success of the elevated railroads in 
this city is really surprising, surpassing the 
most sanguine expectations of the pro- 
jectors. The roads now have a permanent 
hold upon the public. The stock is quoted 
at a high figure and the slightest variations 
are watched with the keenest interest, 
Another quarterly dividend has just been 
declared by the New York Elevated of 
two and a half per cent. 





IVIDEND NOTICE.—T ‘ 
D VATED RAILROAD CO., Tea taune pores 
t day declared ryt 
ONE-HALF dhe PER CENT. for the 
LR a is 
asurer on and after Oct 

holders of record on the S0te eae —— 

at3 o'clock P. u. 


seein en roomed eR tt 
; 

The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn, See 





bonds of the new fi t. twenty- 
District of Columbia loan are being tesued 





OrrFice or Fisk & Hatou, BANKERS AND 

DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau StTRzeEt, 

New York, July 7th, 1879. 


Tue sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 


ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocke, 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 


tay" Holders of Five-Twenties, of either 
issue, and of Ten-Forttss, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, and that they have all ceased 
to draw interest. As they will lose interest on 
their money by holding their called bonds any 
longer, holders will find it to their interest to 
make their exchanges and reinycstments at 


once. 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & (0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
issue against cash deposited or satisfacto: arant 
apy Circular Credits for Waevdat te dol- 
lars, for use in the United States and adjacent coun- 
wisp cae in pounds sterling, for use in any part of the 
world. 
Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN, 


FIVE PER CENT. GO OLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Interget Payable in New York 
or London. 


Annual revenues of 
bout 








the Province are about $2,500,000, 
about $1,000,000 of which is a subsidy payable semi- 
annu y. in cash by the Dominion Government, 
under the Confederation Act of 1867. 
uding the 


The debt, incl present loan, is 
BDOGR, cocccccccccsccgocogececesecosccescccceces ,000 
The property of the Province (which includes the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec) and of its inhabitants 
1 assessed, if 


NEW 4% PER CENT. LOAN 


OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR 


BONDS, 

COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Principal and Intorges, Payable in Boston, 
: June and December. 

FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CoO., 
564 Wall Street, yoRE. | 28 State Streets on, 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Ye, 
Capital Stock . . $200,000, 





Offers to investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P, WATSON, Secretary and Tr 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
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Fink INSURANCE COMPANY 

or New York. 0) No. 64 Wall St. 
New York, Aug. 20th, 1879. 
ITH THE INTENT TO CONTRADICT THE 
statement in some of this yeceaing’s | pers, I 
advise the pu! that “ Knicke: er Fire 
and its capital 
not nor does it in- 


th 
car icnetes Caled 


INDI AN A 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


Safe and Profitable. 
I make personal examination of all security offered. 


No charge to the lender. 
eitiias 208. A. MOORE, mn 
‘arket Street, indianapolis, nm 
N York Ref : M inslow, Lanier 
Co. and iessrs. MH Mallory. =" ’ & 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent. Interest, 


BONDS, Principal and Interest, able at our Office, 
and secured by First Mortgage on TMPROVED FARMS, 
whose valus is sworn to beat least three times the 


amount of thewc= Forsale by 


Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, New Yerk,. 


F. GILBERT & ©O., 

Bankers and Stock Brokers, 16 Broad sirest, 
adjoining New York Stock Exchange, bey, on 
carry, through New York Stock Exc ‘ the 
active stocks as long as desired,on 8-per-cent. mar- 
. First-class stoc 














Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or call on the old Banking 
House of 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y¥- 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 


This house transacts a 
business, with very large 


LT ERASER SPE 


ORK, August @ist, 1 


general Stock Commission 
experience. 





thousan » 
per share 100) on the Capt 


¢ 

stock of the compan the net earnings for 
August, 1879, parable at the o ce of the com 

and after September 6th. 


August 80th and reo; 8th 4 
” pen SEO. ©. L 


SAND, HAMILTON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
P.-O. Box 1838, 


Buy and Sell on Commission all Securities dealt in on 
the. New York Stock Exchange and the Mining Ex- 
chenge. WT attention given to out-of-town orders. 
THEO, V. D, 


Member of the WAP ote ee, and N. Y. Min- 
ing Exchange. JOS. DEW. DIMOCK. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMAT ins *? FOREIGN 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIROULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
Draw Bills on Londen. 











PROVINCE OF QUEBEO 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Interzone ayable in New York 
or London. 
of vince a t $2,500,000, 
sna al rn Ged of which is subsidy payeole semi 
annually in by the Dominion vernment 
under the Confederatjon Act of 1807. 


The debt, including present loan, is 000,000 

ere a Province’ erhek bes 009 
cit: ot Hontreal and Fisbee and of its tants 
numbering about 1,260,000, is lable to if 


necessary for Gory is loan. 


Accumulative ing fund of one per cent, per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loan, 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Principal apd Insergl Pazgnle t= Reston 
FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 
54 Wall Streee vo RE. | 28 State Stree 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 


CAPITAL ....... #200,000. 








Cc ration has t the business of the 
ola KANSAS MORSDURE AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENOY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D, SANDERS, Actuary, 
310 81,000 mist Beane os 
NR Pe 
1175 


profits on 20 100 
a 
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popgnn, cob ane eects GED. 
- for Banks. 
ASA FP. POTTER, President. 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 

Tre past week has witnessed an active 
business in all departments. Manufacturers’ 
agents report an increased demand, and the 
jobbers have effected a liberal and important 
distribution of staple and department goods 
to all points of the Far West, Northwest, 
and South. Advices from the chief dis- 
tributing points in the interior in regard to 
the progress of the Fall trade are very satis- 
factory and the demand for reassortments 
by mail and telegraph orders has been un- 
usually large. 

Corron Goons have shown a marked im- 
provement, and the tone of the market is 
very firm, in sympathy with the advance in 
the raw material and the steady demand 





from jobbers whose early purchases have 
been closed ont. The export movement for 
the week includes 1,444 packages from this 
port, 222 packages from Boston, and 81 
packages from other ports; in all 1,747 
packages for the weck, and 


Since Jan. Ist, 1879, 102,791 p'k’g's, valued at. 66,982,653 
Same time fn 1878, 80.46 p’k’g's, valued at... 5,478 958 
Same time tn 1877, £5 179 p’k’e’s, valued at... 5,701 198 
Same time fn 1876, 58,106 p’k’g's, valued at... 4.622,617 
Same tirhe in 1860, 100,983 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 5,017,858 


Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
active demand for all widths and weights, 
and some unusually heavy transactions were 
reported In fine and heavy fine sheetings. 
Several makes were advanced 4 cent. 

Bleached goods were in steady request, 
with prices very firm and some makes in 
small supply. 

Cotton flannels were fairly active in job- 
bers’ hands and agents made liberal deliver- 
ies on old orders, 

Corset jeans were in fair request for mod- 
erate lots, 

Cottonades were rather quiet, except for 
heavy makes for Northwestern and Cal- 
ifornia trade. 

Colored cottons were in good demand for 
small lots of denims, ducks, drills, stripes, 
and ticks and prices were very firm. 

Print-cloths were in fair movement and 
prices were unchanged, but firm. 

Prints were in continued improved de- 
mand for calicoes and dark fancies. 
Shirtings were also in good movement. 


Ginghams were in steady request for 
dress styles and fancies; but staple checks 
were rather quiet. 

Dress Goops.—Leading makes of figured 
alpacas and momie cloths are largely sold 
to arrive. Plain and figured worsted 
fabrics were in fair demand. Cotton dress 
goods were in liberal demand, 

Hosiery and underwear continued fairly 
active. 

Wooten Goons have been in active re- 
quest. Jobbers have been taking duplicate 
lots to a considerable extent, while the de- 
liveries in execution of back orders have 
been large. Values have been generally 
firm and in some cases prices have been ad- 
vanced. 


Fancy cassimeres have sold freely for all | 


the low and medium qualities; but finer 
qualities have been comparatively slow. 

Cheviot suitings have found many ready 
buyers for small selections of the most at- 
tractive makes, 

Worsted coatings were without particu- 
lar change. 

Overcoatings were generally active, with 
the greater preference shown for low and 
medium qualities of rough-face and fancy- 
back descriptions. 

Cloths and doeskins were in moderate de- 
mand. 

Cloakings were very active and anything 
attractive in moderate-cost goods was quick- 
ly taken, though sales, as a rule, were in 
small lots. 

Kentucky jeans were comparatively quiet. 

Satinets were in good request. 

Fiannels and blankets were fairly active 
and many makes are still sold ahead. 

Forsten Dry Goons have shown contin- 
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ued improvement, and in some instances a 
very active business has been transacted. 

In dress goods there has been an exceed- 
ingly good demand for high novelties in 
Pompadour, Japanese, and Oriental effects, 
etc., anything in this line being eagerly 
sought after by buyers, and such goods are 
sold largely to arrive byimporters, Fancy 
dress goods also show @ good deal of act- 
ivity, brocade and damassé styles being in 
large request. Pckin stripes and polka-dot 
patterns also attract large attention. Black 
and colored cashmeres are being steadily 
distributed and merinos are in fair request. 
Alpacas and mohairs are quiet, but steady. 
Silks move steadily to a fair extent; but the 
season in these is not as yet fully opened. 

Silk velvetsare doing fairly well in import- 
ers’ hands,and sold well in the auction-rooms, 
at an advance, Millinery silks and ribbons, 
outside of extreme novelties, rule quiet. 


Hotton velvets remain in fair request. Linen 


goods in staple descriptions are in steady 
demand and prices show more firmness, in 
consequence of the foreign advices. White 
goods, laces, and embroideries are in light 
demand. Woolen goods are irregular. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,560,571, 
showing a decrease of $47,498 as compared 
with last week and $560,880 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $2,705,966, or $139,895 more than 
the imports. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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THE “FASHION QUARTERLY” 


FREE. 


The publishers of ‘*EHRICHS’ FASHION 
QUARTERLY” have concluded arrangements 
which enable them to offer 


THE INDEPENDENT with the “ FASHION 
QUARTERLY” 


for THREE DOLLARS A YEAR to any ad- 
dress in the United States. 

The ** FASHION QUARTERLY” now occu- 
pies ap acknowledged position as the Best and 
Only Reliable Purch 8’ Guide i d. No 
other magazine published has such copious and accu- 
rate illustrations of ruling styles and fashions or 
gives such reliable quotations of metropolitan retail 
prices. 

A new and specially prepared Premium List, con- 
taining an extended List of valuable articles to suit 
all tastes, will be mailed to any address, 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Any one by a few hours’ labor can secure a pre- 
mium. In no other way is so little labor so amply 
rewarded. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 205 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Lace-Making | — 
Fiechae spenareien Uae 


8&0 cents or 
FRED. EATON & gy 
5 eldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, O. 
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W. & J. Sane 


—wWILL OPEN-—— 


ON MONDAY, Sept. 8th, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 


TURKEY 


CARPETS & RUGS, 


ina Great Variety of Sizes and Colorings. 


Bokhara, ei: 
Scinde, and 
Smyma Rugs, 


THEY WILL ALSO EXHIBIT THEIR ENTIRE COI 
LECTION OF NOVELTIES IN 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
ROYAL WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY, and 
INGRAIN CARPETINGS. 


Linoleum, Corticine, Lignin 


at Reduced Prices. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway. 


METROPOLITAN -ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAY, Bleecker Street Station. 


LUPIN’S 
Celebrated Fabrics 


IN 
Merinos and Cashmeres. 





ALSO 
FANCY DRESS GOODS 
in great variety. 


BENKARD, HUTTON & CO. 
MILLS & CIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 





Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, Lin. | 


ens, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, Cloaks, 

Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Cur- 

tains, ete. 

408 and 410 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


R.H, MACY & 60. 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
RAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES. 
“ TABLISHMENT. 





TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POPU- 
— LAR PRICES. 
Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patrons at 


Home or Tourists. 





JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTAB 
MENT Wind CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 12 OCLOCK 


R H, MACY ae 0, 








Wo Premiums after Jan- 
wary ist. Vow is the time 


to secure a Dictionary. See 


page 24, 





as 
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[September 11, 1879. 


(For the week ending Friday, September Sth, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Braziu Correr.—The mar- 
ket for invoices has ruled generally quiet, 
the business from first hands continuing to 
be curtailed by the increasing number of 
jobbing importers who receive supplies di- 
rect, and accordingly have. less occasion to 
enter the local market as purchasers. The 
better grades have been more inquired for, 
but are only in moderate supply; and this 
has enhanced their value, holders now ask- 
ing outside quotations, which are one-quar- 
ter of a cent higher than those printed in 
our last issue. There is, perhaps, a trifle 
more tone to the market, and buyers appear 
to display more confidence, especially as the 
Rio market continues to hold very steady. 
Mitp Corrrrs.—Padang is a trifle easier. 
West India growths have ruled quiet and 
steady, but without quotable change. Buy- 
ers appear to be supplied for the moment 
and the demand has been a little slack; but 






the stock is firmly held. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 105 @163 

Santos, Choice to Best...... ‘ 15 @193 
BONG as a6 oc ase seanate qopae oan 28 

ow ene 20023 @25 

Maracaibo.......eeece eeceee ossccceedd 18 

PMMUWTEWG 65s dc ccscnedsceececcdeesece 16 @17 


TEA.—The only new feature worthy of 
remark and the only sign of life which the 
market has displayed has been a speculative 
movement in low-grade Hyson. Otherwise 
the market is steady for Japan and Formo- 
sa Oolong and a trifle stronger for Greens; 
but trade proceeds very slowly, especially 
as jobbers complain that the distribution 
has become slack. We quote: 






Hyson....... Cadre covcscesecessceees 20 

LOUDS FVGOM. 0166906 ccoee cscotscescs 18 @80 
English Breakfast. . «20 @%5 
Uncolored Japan. .....cescessecesees 80 @55 
TOTO c scleiceccscessscuess Meeesresess 20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suear.—There has been 
a good demand and prices were firm, with 
an upward tendency. Consumers are, no 
doubt, in want of stock, as there has been a 
large and steady absorption of their produc- 
tion and the current month is usually an 
active one with this market; but the firm- 
ness of holders. and the addition of one- 
eighth of a cent to the Gost within a week 
has had a tendency to check business, and 
yesterday the market closed rather quiet. 
REFINED.—The market has ruled active 
and strong, and a good business has been 
transacted. The slight alterations in prices 
have been in sellers’ favor, and the market 
closed yesterday firm and closely sold up. 
We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 
Harp.—Cut Loaf 
Or rrr 
Powdered............ 
Wuits.—S8tandard A, Grocern’....o0. 
Steam Refined A.......... : 


leeveee 






MOLASSES.—There has been a little 
more business doing in West India, princi- 
pally of boiling grades; but the market is 
without change in price and a trifle steadier 
in tone. Grocery descriptions continue in 
limited request from the trade and the 
market is exceedingly dull. New Or- 
LEANS.—There continues to be a good de- 
mand and a steady absorption of stock. 
Holders are firm at full prices; the fine 
grades, which are more sought after, are, 
however, becoming rather scarce. We 
quote: 

Cus, Grocery Grades 

‘* Boiling Grades 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @42 

7 “« “Good... .83 @40 

FISH.—Mackerel continue in liberal re- 
ceipt; but the demand is fair, thus prevent- 
ing any great accumulation of stock. Sales 
have been at $4.50@$5 for No. 2 and $3.25 
tor No. 8; but at the close little or no 
stock was obtainable under $5 and $3.50 
respectively. The arrivals of Cod have 
been somewhat larger; but prices have 
been steadily maintained. The demand is 
moderate. ‘Sales at $4.25@$4.50 for George’s 
and $3.50@$3.874 for Bank. For Box 
Herring there is yet considerable inquiry, 
and, though the offerings have increased, 
there is a firm feeling as regards prices. 
Advices from the East report light stocks 
and a firm market. Sales have been made 
here at 18 cents for large Scaled, 20 for 
Medium, and 15@16 for No. 1. Barrel 
oa are quiet. Dutch Herring sold at 

200, 

SALT.—The demand for Liverpool Fine 
has shown a slight improvement; but 
prices are yet low and to a great extent 


eel i Seli~ 








THE INDEPENDENT: 


Weekly Market Heriew, nominal, Bulk is selling fairly, and, inthe | Banuzy has ruled quiet, and values, in | COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


rtant arrivals, current rates 

are maintained.. The nominal store quota- 
tions are: for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine 
.50 per sack, H ’s $2.40, Phenix 

,. Deakin’s and Washington’s $1.10@ 
1.15, Evans's and Worthington’s $1.10, 
other brands 90@$1.10. Liverpool Ground 
65@75c. per bushel, Turk’s Islands 24@28, 
Mediterranean 28@25, Inagua 24@26, and 

a0 80, cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain 


uiet and unchanged. 
Pot are quoted 4@ 


cents and Pearl 6@ 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. — Fiour. — The 
distinguishing features of the market have 
been much the same as noted in our last, 
with the depression more conspicuous in 
New Winter Wheat brands, which have 
become so plenty that receivers have been 
compelled to make further concessions, with 
a moderate business. While the stock of 
New Winters has increased, the supply of 
Old is greatly reduced, and they are held 
higher, especially Fancy, Straight, and 
Clear Minnesota, which have been in good 
demand for home use. Old Spring Patents 
have been fairly active and the better 
brands are firmer; but the low grades are 
weak. We quote: 

Sour Extras.......c.scccecess 
NO. Bcccsceceses ecececccccces 
Superfine........... eocccccecee 
State Extra Brands........... 
State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear.............. 
Minnesota Straight........ ces 
Minnesota Patents...... agedas 


8 
& 
) 
b 
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Ex. Amber, Ind., 
Ohio, Ind., and Nl 
Ohio Red Hoop Extras....... 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 
8t. Louts Double Extras...... 
St. Louis Triple.......... sense 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 
City Mills, for Europe........ 
SouTHERN Four has ruled quiet and 
the low and medium grades have been in 
buyers’ favor. Bakers’ Extras have been 
firm and fairly active, more especially Old. 
This is now in limited supply and the same 
is true of Old Family brands. We quote: 


NO. B.ccccccesesvee eo cccccccccccces 8 00@8 40 
ange 25 


Balt., Alex., and Georgetown......4 
Rye Foor has ruled steady and in fair 


O., and Mich. 
1. Superfine. s 


PART RATT RR Om PROTO PP im COCO 
KARSSSRRRRESSSSSSSSSRTS 
@DBGODOSHAGDSD|DDOHHHOOD|®D 
> OF OND ON CRO OT OT OT OO OTP Pe CO 
SSSSSRASSESRSSSRSSSSERRSES 


WII ¢ die cece dcceccencagedaees 5 


demand, chiefly for the trade. We quote: 
DIG ic ccccciaes ecavanaeue «+» $3 60 @ $3 85 
Pennsylvania ......cscccccccee 8 50 8 65 


Corn Mra has been in fair demand; 
but the business has been chiefly confined 
to Brandywine, to fill orders for tropical 
markets. We quote: 

WHMIS ccc ccpeeboseecenbowne $2 80 $2 7% 
Brand MO wcccccccccccsccsse = == 27% 
Prize 2 50 


Baa Mga has been fairly active, but at 
variable figures. Coarse the most salable. 
Sales at 88@89 cents for Coarse, $1.05 for 
Yellow, and $1.20@1.25 for White. 


GRAIN.—WneEat.—The onan in 
this market at the date of our was of 
short duration, the liberal receipts im- 
mediately subsequent not being sufficient 
to cover the options and special deliveries, 
The local demand and the inquiry to com- 
og: cargoes gave holders the advantage; 

it there has been an absence of any uni- 
formity in values, and the market has been 
unsettled from artificial causes. Most En- 
- orders are at reduced limits or at 

gures much below the current quotations, 
and, hence, the legitimate trade has been 
light. We quote: 


al eeeesecceseseessos 


WING cb cecccdccdiccdbendoce $1 04 $1 183 
AMDEP ...ccccccccccccecccee oo 10 111 
Red Winter.........seesee-.-- 108 111 
Milwaukee, Spring (new)...... 99 1 08 
Spring...... Uidagpecceedeseves 97 163 


CORN.—Spot Corn has been in fair‘re- 
quest for export and local consumption, 
and the prices have ruled a shade firmer not- 
withstanding the liberal receipts. Crop re- 
ports from the West continue favorable, 
and trade for future delivery has been light, 


in <a with a weak feeling on 
Oct. and Nov. White. Sept. has been 
salable at full figures. We quote: 
UMaine cctaccccctcccdcagues _ — 
Ungraded siinnldedesacenn = te 
Yellow oi... .cs..c'e Cecdecdoces & _ 
WHS iedecccccochincocds, coos ie & 57k 


RYE.—The offerings for immediate de- 
livery have bcen moderate and a fair busi- 
ness has been done at full figures, For 
future delivery the offerings have increased, 
with a fair trade for September, at steady 
prices. Sales of No. 2 Western at 64@(44, 
mainly at the latter, in part for September. 
State is scarce and nominally 67@68. 
Canada, 68. 


Oats.—Prices declined early in the week, 
under larger receipts and a moderate de- 
mand; but later the market became more 
active and closed firm. We quote: 











White ......... — 318@— 37 
Chicago,...... — 31 oo 
New York cook — @ 814 
Ungraded Mixed........: —% 82 


the absence of sales, are quite nom 


BUTTER.— has been in fair 

BEANs.—There has been a fair demand oe 
for Mediums and Marrows, at unchanged So. sed, with light offerings, eo 
values, Other descriptions about nominal. lenty and dull. We quote: oe 
We quote: State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 16 @18 
Mediums. WERGasacCecsecedes $1 30 1 85 State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy...14 @16 
EIR E a e+e. 1 274@ 1 30 | State, tubs, inferior................... 8 @10 
Dis. ..5000 <b. oc. veceeee 1 30 @ 1 85 estern, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 15 @18} 
White Kidney ............. ¢eeee— — @185 | Western, Dairy. choice to fancy....... li @13 
Red Kidney........ i aasksie > ee 2 40 = — | Western, Factory, fair to good........ 7 @ll 
BIUMOK . 000 co cece Shite coccgines —_—— - CHEESE.—The demand has been of a 


PROVISIONS. — Porx.—The offerings 
for prompt and future delivery have been 
more moderate, and, with a fair demand, 
the tone of the market has been firm. At 
the close stronger bids are made, without, 
however, leading to much business. We 


quote: 

Mess, New........ ecccccccccces $3 OO MED 00 
Extra Prime.......csccesssseees 8 50 Q— — 
OEY veccccccncceece ddeccacenes 10 50 — 


Bacon.—Very little has been done on the 


. spot; but, with small offerings, the market 


continues firm. In the West the feeling is 
strong, with a fair trade in half-and-half at 
$4.65. Wequote: 

Western.......sse8 segeeese 


Larpv.—Immediately subsequent to our 
last prices were advanced on prompt and 
near-by deliveries, on an increased specula- 
tive demand, while the next crop was dull 
and barely steady, and at the close the mar- 
ket was a shade firmer, but quiet. We quote: 


Western, per 100 lbs............. $5 924@ 5 95 
ta Pebendcl tied’ shdddVevedees 5 70 @ 5 8 
POA ccacccccgddcceusesucces 5 20 @ 5 40 





Cur Meats.—The market has ruled dull 
and it has been difficult to maintain pre- 


vious prices. We quote: 

Smoked Hams............. seceee — 93@— 10 
Smoked Shoulders...... eqeccece — 5@— 
Smoked Strips............ erscoee = 7 @ 8 


Trerce Beer has been in fair request and 
has ruled firm. Sales at $18 for Philadel- 
phie ae India Mess and $20@$21 for 

ty do. 

ARREL BEEF has been in good demand 
and has ruled steady. Only good well- 
known brands of City have sold well. Sales 
at $11@$12 for Packet and Extra Mess and 
$18.25@$14 for Family. 

Brrr Hams have been offered quite freely 
and have been in fair demand, but at some 
concession on good brands. Sales at 
$17@$17.25. 

WOOL.—The week has witnessed a con- 
tinued fair demand for consumptive pur- 
poses, and, with the supplies of all desir- 
able grades scenes small, the feeling 
throughout the market is one of confidence, 
with the opinion prevailing that current 
rates will show a material improvement in 
the near future. Medium and coarse grades 
Texas and California are very scarce, and 
the same may also be said of Colorado. 
The demand for such has been quite active 
recently, and in some cases sales are now 
made at an advance on the prices ruling a 
short time since. Fine Wools are in a mea- 
sure neglected; but there is no disposition 
shown to urge the market, as holders ex- 
press confidence in their ability to maintain 
current values until such times as man- 
ufacturers turn their attention to goods re- 


quiring such material. We quote: 

American X to XXX..,......... —82 42 
Pulled..... Re seces sees edécocntce ~—18 37 
Texas ....... Coccccece Gecsvdeaed —12 28 
CalPormit. ...ccecccccccdscdececs —15 @— 80 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle ruled 
about steady until near the close of the 
week, when increased receipts caused an 
easier and unsettled feeling, and in some 
cases prices were shaded one-quarter of a 
cent per lb. The demand has been fair for 
choice stock; but poor grades found a very 
limited inquiry. e sales were 10}@10% 
cents for strictly choice Steers, to dress 57 
Ibs. to the gross cwt. ; 73@10} for common 
to choice Natives and Half-breeds, to dress 
55@56 lbs. ; and 64@6% for Texas, to dress 
the same. Milch Cows have been in liberal 
receipt; but the demand is yet slow, and it 
is only by a low prices that holders 
can succeed in disposing of their stock. 
Quotation, $30@$45. For Calves there has 
been a moderate inquiry at 2}@2¢ cents for 
Grass-fed and Buttermilk and 4@54 for 
common to good Veal. Sheep have sold 
fairly during the week at about previous 

rices; but Lambs have ruled exceedingly 

ull, though stock was offered at extremely 
low figures. We quote the former 83@5} 
cents for ordinary to extra, and the latter 
43@5% for poor to best grades State, Can- 
ada, and Western. Live Hogs have con- 
tinued quiet. Nominal quotation $3.60@ 
$3.80. per 100 Ibs. The receipts for the 
week were 18,141 Beef Cattle, 275 Cows, 
3,888 Calves, 36,468 Sheep, and 26,708 
Hogs. 


HAY.—The stock of old is about ex- 
hausted, the small supply which remains 
being of inferior quality and not desirable. 
New is without material change. Prime 

des are still scarce and firm, while other 
‘descriptions are only in moderate request 
at previous prices. We quote Shipping, 
50c.; Prime, 70@80c.; Medium, 50@60c. ; 
Clover, 35@45¢.; and Salt, 40@45c. Straw 
continues in good demand, and, with a mod- 
erate stock, the market is firm.at the 

uotations noticed in our last. We quote 
Rye, 55@60c.; Short /de., 40@45c. ; 
and Oat, 85@40e—all-cash. 





limited character, and, with ample offer- 
ings, holders have found it difficult to re- 
tain previous figures. We quote: 

State, Factory, fanc 
State, Factory, 
ONGC TRIE Sa sccccahegucecse 





EGGS.—The demand has been !ess active 
and in a few instances concessions have 
been made; but, as a rule, prices remain 
unchanged, owing to moderate receipts. 
We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 16 @17 
State and Pennsylvania............... 154@16 
Western OR Camatlah o..ccceqeenciccee 14 wld, 

POTATOES, Etc.—The supply and de- 
mand being about equal, there is no change 
in prices. We quote: 





R066... .ccccvee cooce 1% 00 
State Peerless .....ssececceecesees 10 @13 
Btate Rose..cccccccagecersecccecs —--¢@-— 


FRUIT.—Domestic GREEN.—New Ap- 
ples are selling at $1@$2 per bbl. Domes- 
T10 Drizep.—The tone of he pute for 
Apples is good, with an upward tendency 
ba ribet, Of Choice State there are but 
few offering. Of Peeled Peaches the re- 
ceipts are light and they are firmly held. 
No new Unpeeled Peaches have been re- 
ceived and nearly all the old stock has 
changed hands. Small. fruits are scarce 
and firmly held. We quote: 
Apples, Sliced, State..........seeeee. By 
Apples, Western...........ssseeeeees 8 
Apples, Southern..........-seeeeeeeee 8 
PORE, FOE ccccccccccccccccccecs 5 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........+e-seeee 4 
Blackberries... ..cc0 cecccsccccccccers 8 

SEEDS.—The market for Clover and 
Timothy is quiet and steady. With respect 
to the new crop, it is too early yet to form 
any definite opinion; but the indications 
are favorable for a fair Western crop, 
while reports from New York State point 
to a partial failure of Clover. We quote 
old crop prime Western, 63@7 cents; 
Choice do., 73; State, 72@8; Timothy, $1.- 
75. Asmall parcel of Calcutta Linseed to 
hand per ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter,” 1,364 bags, has 
been sold on private terms, so that the mar- 
ket is still of stock in first hands. 
Canary Seed is quiet, but firm and quotably 
unchap We quote Smyrna, $1.60@$1.- 
65; Sicily, $2.10; Spanish, $2.15; Russia 
Hemp, $1.35; German Rope, $2.55; En- 
glish do. $2.75. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00@70 50 
“ “ “ "8.40 * 51 00@52 25 





Guano, Standard or Guanape 
I Satis hanes: iaies 52 00@54 00 

Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............ sae 240 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone, 82 35 00 
“ Bone Flour ........ 86 00@89 00 
Bone Meal.........- 84 86 50 
a Ground Bone....... 81 83 50 
ee Crescent Bone...... 27 50@80 00 

Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
Cham COr1ORG. 2. cc cccccccccccce 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, «verage...... 26 00@29 00 
«dissolved, high grade...... 25 28 00 
German Potash Salts, per ton.... 15 18 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 8 00 


Muriate of Potash (50 p. c.), per 
MOT. 2. cc anecsodnannnas 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per100Ibs. 4 
Dried Blood, per ton.........-.- 40 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
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Dust Fertilizer............-- 





85 Broad Street, 
Corner South WILLIAM Street, New Yor, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER Freshly Received from CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 
Buyers served direct from St. John’s Park or Erie or 
Midland Depots. 


Orders by mail have especial attention. 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 86 Broad 8t., N. Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLU 
Best quality WASH BLUE and most liberal measure. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
283 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 











T AS ~— wiptosst ly the world —tapereeay 
ices—Largest company in America— 

TE article— pleases everybody—Trade continually 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best {nduce- 


ta—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
menOBT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"Payee 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 

110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
nena 
Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
24. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
NO MORE PREMIUMS! 


Dounme tho past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered liberal premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deayored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great; but our object in making 
so extraordinary an offer was to instill new 
blood into our circulation and increase our 
army of readers. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 


Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 8ist, 1879, and 
Messrs, J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 
send us two new names, we will make a 











prescnt of the Dictionary. The offer is as 

follows: 

Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of a1 Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

“Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 





Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

Werefer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book .you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not a single 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 

Tue Rev. Joszrn Coox’s Booxs. 

Dickens's WORKS. 

Lark oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





Tue PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

STreL ENGRAVING OF THE “ F'imst READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
“‘ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES,” 

CHARLES SUMNER, 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-Vice-PresipEnt WI140n. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with Tue INDE- 
PENPENT, on payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 81st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn, 

EEE 


ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper copy- 
right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore, 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook, beginning about 
Nov. 1st, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of Tok INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 

These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 
an attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season, 





ta” The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, upon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEPH CcCook’s NEW BOokES, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “OONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE,” 


Rev. Josern Coox's six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ Biology,” ‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM, “ORTHODOXY,” ‘‘ConscIENcE,” ‘HerEpity,” and “MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Taz INDEPENDENT who remi 





They are published in handsome book form, an Osgood & Co., of 
$3 for a year in advance; or any su 


oston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
scriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tae Oe ; 


INDEPENDENT for two 


years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s — in advance, is offered Tur INDEPENDENT for on 


{also postage paid), from the following 
volumes, postpaid, to 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages, 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages, 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 





e 
st; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit rad 
any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


. Old Curiosit a 
8. Little Dorritt. pages. 
9. Bleak House. 532 


es. 
10. Barnaby Rudge pod Hard Times. 570 pages. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, an erican Notes. 


506 pages. 


ear, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
50 for Tag INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


, and Reprinted Pieces. 580 pages. 12, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great my ogg 514 pages, 


18, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by 





es, 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


856 pages. 
15. The heey of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
& ’ 


aster Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages, 





gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Way 


Any one of the Magnificent | Steel Engravings, ~? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANCE---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. B 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine e Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie, With portraits of 44 of the most gicumntas anthers of the United States. emer 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each sees, A at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘“ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | ‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel En 4 q By Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s “‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a bet “ ” 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instanetive ard useful books of the kind ever published. a! ter insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is 


This really wonderful book (the co ht of which is now owned by THs INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail remium 
to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD who sends us €3.00 for one year's subscription, in advance, 7 mai) Postage paid, ot the regular price, @1.505 or i will be given away esep 
above 


MBER that any one of the Premiums (Worcester’s Dictio: exce which is given for $9.00, with prepai person paying 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ON Premium for ONE ear’s rh ster on, three subscriptions) is given away, postage * wae 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Suswrance, 


ttor regarding the standié: = 
nies, and alee as to the pa valu 4 
viding’a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the liey is given, each 
abe ne, Eestny oto: 
; av oie fumes : 

8. Amount of policy. 

4. Amount of annual premium. 

5. Kind of policy. 
ANOTHER CONFIDENTIAL CIRCU- 

LAR. 


Tue officers and agents of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company are peculiarly un- 
fortunate in their confidential circulars, 
not only in the fact that their contents in- 
variably leak out, but also in the fact that 
they almost always show grave faults of 
management, amounting in many cases to 
actual trickery, and the most refreshing 
ignoring of the rights of their policyholders. 

The following circulars, marked private 
and confidential, are published in some of 
the insurance journals, as having been 
actually issued from the office of the general 
agents of that company for the State of 
New York. 


“ (Copy) (PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 
‘*New York State GENERAL AGENCY OF 
THe MorvaL Lire InsuRANcE Com- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 
“Troy, N. Y., July 24th, 1879. 
“* To Agents: 

‘Gent :—The business of this general 
agency on the books of the company for the 
quarter ending July 1st, 1879, shows that 
the amount at risk, over and above all 
additions of new insurance, has actually 
decreased over $150,000! It is the largest 
decrease of any of its general agencies. 
The amount of discontinued policies alone 
is over $880,000! It is the first time that 
such a record of eur work has ever been 
made and we trust that it will be the last. 

‘* Naturally, such a result has alarmed us. 
We know that the causes are various which 
have produced it. We believe that extra 
efforts will overcome many of the obstacles. 
It is not owing to a lack of interest nor of 
loyalty to the Mutual Life. Some of you 
have expended your own moneys in adver- 
tising and in other ways, for which we had 
no means of reimbursing you except by 
your commissions. The policy of retrench- 
ment and economy pursued by the company 
will not now permit the latter to be in- 
creased over the present rate. 

‘*We know, also, that, with hardly an 
exception, you have felt a just pride in 
maintaining our rank as one of its leading 
general agencies, and have cordially co-op- 
erated in our efforts to increase both the 
amount and prosperity of the company’s 
business. 

‘We, therefore, have determined to ap- 
peal to you for help in restoring this gen- 
eral agency to its old standing. It must be 
done, even if it results in loss to us person- 
ally in a pecuniary point of view. 

‘With that determination, and to enable 
you to expend more in your business as you 
think will increase it, we will, besides the 
regular commissions, for the present, on ap- 
plication after this date, make an allowance, 
as follows: 

For each $12,500 of insurance.......... $12.50 extra. 

“ 25,000 w  . asscdecets 30.00 * 

“ 50,000 eS eacenctee’ 100.00“ 
“To be charged us in your account report- 
ing the last payment which would complete 
either of above amounts. But this propo- 
sition to terminate with the account for De- 
cember, 1879, or sooner, if circumstances 
compel us to give you notice. It does not 
embrace fractions of the above sums, and 
must cover all claims for extra services or 
disbursements. An agent who has procured 
the smallest sum, on sending the larger, will 
be entitled to the larger extra, less the sum 
he has already received. For instance, if 
he has procured $12,500, on reporting its 

yment, he can, if he desires, charge us 
B12. 50 extra. If the total insurance is 
afterward increased by him to $25,000, he 
will then be entitled to an additional 
amount of $17.50, etc. 

‘* Will you, therefore, on receipt of this 
circular, please advise us what amount, 
with this offer before you, you will aim to 
procure. 

‘‘You are aware that the company has 
recently so modified its form of application 
and policy as to remove many objections 
which have been raised to those heretofore 
used. We now regard them as among the 
most desirable used by any solvent com- 
pany. 

“The new idea of ‘ incontestibility after 
three payments’ is one which has no weight 
where fraud is not contemplated. The rep- 
utation sustained by the Mutual Life for 
thirty-five years does not need to be bol- 
stered up by any such announcement, It 
would only impair the whole system of 
honest insurance. It would serve to fetter 
the actions of trustees who have at heart 
the interest of those who have committed 
to them one of the largest trusts in the 
world. and who are seeking to manage it 
impartially and fairly for all. Our policies 
are ‘ incontestible’ one pa where 
there is no fraud or willful violation of the 
contract, 


“* Will you take hold with us and permit 








us to ‘share’ in immediate earnest 
work for the Mutual Life? ‘Will you at 
once renew your efforts to prevent the sac- 
rifice of old policies by surrenders or lapses, 
and increase the business by a large acces- 
sion of new ones? The remaining months 
of 1879 will then show results of which we 
may be proud, and reverse the record which 
now & against this general agency on 
of the company. 
“Respectfully yours 
“‘ CHRISTIE 


“(Copy.] 
“Troy, N. Y., July 25th, 1879. 
“Dear Sir:—Return promptly by next 
mail our circular dated twenty-fo inst. 
Another will be sent. Yours truly, 
“ Curistrs & BoaRDMAN.” 


And yet itis only three years ago that 
the trustees of this company, by formal 
vote, and it is to be presumed after due 
consideration, resolved to check the growth 
of their institution by limiting the member- 
ship to one hundred thousand lives. We 
ask in all seriousness why such nonsense— 
such trifling on the part of the officers and 
agents—should be tolerated by the trustees, 
The management is not only corrupt; but 
it is silly and vacillating in the extreme. 

In the words of the Committee of Trust- 
ees, of which Gov. Rice, of Massachusetts, 
was chairman, the first and main reason 
given for the adoption of the plan for re- 
ducing the premiums fifteen per cent. was 
‘because this will promote economy in the 
use of the funds.” 

How can we reconcile with this assertion 
the confidential and private circular above 
quoted? How can we reconcile with the 
pledge of economy and reform given by 
the same committee the following extract 
from circulars recently issued by the gener- 
al agents—one copy only to each sub-agent 
and marked ‘‘ strictly confidential”; 

“Mr. , Agent: 

‘‘ Dear Sir:—This company having re- 
cently reduced the premiums on all policies 
to rates below those now charged by other 
good companies, there is every indication 
that applications for ee in Tue Murv- 
AL Lire InsuRANCE CoMPany can be pro- 
cured with less labor than for any other, and 
we desire every agent to make strenuous efforts 
to place a a, amount of insurance upon 
the books of the company than hasbeen written 
in any previous year. 

“* As an — to br apa effort, we 
will present to agent who procures and 
pays for fifty thousand dollars of new insur- 
ance before January 1st, 1880, a handsome 
chronometer watch, This watch is made by 
the American Watch Company, and is a stem- 
ee hsots bas balance, ted, 55 pen- 
myweig untinge ase. Many agents, by 
devoting a few hours daily to pon canvass. 








ing, can procure such a watch within the next 
sietydays. Ample supplies will be furnished 
to aid you tn procuring business.” 

The trustees of this great company have 
by formal resolution and proclamation an- 
nounced that it is neither wise nor advan- 
tageous to permit the membership to exceed 
100,000 persons (there were 91,828 policies 
in force Dec. 81st, 1878), and the company is 
pledged to refuse all applicants when the 
limit aforesaid is reached; and yet they 
countenance their officers and agents in the 
fulmination of gift enterprises and bribes, 
as shown in these scandalous circuthrs. 

We ask our fellow policyholders, the law- 
ful sovereigns of this great company, what 
advantage can accrue to us by the admission 
of new members, even on fair terms; still 
less can there be any advantage to us 
if our money is used, as the officers 
are now using it, to entice fresh 
blood into our ranks. Not only have the 
trustees practically resolved that there is no 
necessity for increasing the number of per- 
sons insured; but the three most experi- 
enced actuaries in the country — Messrs. 
Wright, Homans, and Fackler—have united 
in the formally expressed opinion that the 
**company is already far larger than is 
necessary to secure an uniform mortality 
experience, and any augmentation would 
be likely to make it too unwieldy for 
proper management by the trustees. Even 
if the membership should diminish some- 
what, the assets will probably soon EXORED 
ONE HDNDRED MILLIONS.” 





A NUMBER of insurance journals are en- 
gaged ina discussion which would never 
have arisen in regard to any business except 
insurance. It is whether small insurance 
companies ought to be allowed to exist; or, 
as some managers are fond of putting it, itis 
a question of the survival of the fittest—the 
fittest being, in their estimation, those hav- 
ing the largest capitals and most surplus. 
Of the one hundred and sixty-five com- 
panies doing a fire insurance business in 
New York, only nine have capitals of a 
million and upward, and only sixteen 
others have so much capital as a half 
million. The rest are presumed to be small 
companies and not entitled to survive. It 
is hardly to be expected that the legislatures 
of our different states are going to refuse 


to charter other companies unless they can 
show a capital of halfa million. They will 
not be likely to repeal the charters of those 
already existing and doing business. The 





public will be likely to argue, as we 
all argue, that capital has no place 
in insurance except to act as a cor- 
rective to bad underwriting, and that the 
amount of that corrective in any given case 
can only be ascertained by experiment. 
Underwriting is—much more than most 
people think and much more than it was 
ten or twenty years ago—a business requir- 
ing skill and knowledge. We see no rea- 
son why any number of people thinking 
they have the skill and knowledge to suc- 
cessfully conduct an insurance business 
should not have a chance totry. There is 
everything in the business itself to discour- 
age them from making the attempt. The 
margin for profit is always a small one, the 
chances for commercial failure are much 
more than even, and the general business of 
the country is such that the chances of get- 
ting burned to death are very large. If the 
public, knowing all these hazards, chooses 
to trust its insurance in the hands of inex- 
perienced underwriters, why should any 
one complain? If that same public chooses 
to venture capital in the business of under- 
writing, why should it not do so?—Jnsur- 
ance Jou 








Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 24. 
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Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. ist, 1879 (par values)....... $33.470,782 28 


Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,118,857 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 

WARES). 000 crccccccccccrccsccccccccccocces $5,937,161 18 





DImEcTORS. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amai Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

¥. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
een, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
HN. Congar, Adjuster. .F. H. Teese, Counsel 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 














further as the policies grow older. 


—— 


TO AGENTS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. 8. is beginning 
to pay dividends on its Tontine policies. The results attained are 
so remarkable that this kind of insurance promises to attract more 
attention than ever, and grow in popularity. Holders of policies 
that have been running for only seven or eight years are beginning 
to receive annual dividends of from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. on 
the annualpremium, and these dividends are likely to increase still 
With such results on policies 
of short Tontine terms, much better results are to be looked for 
with those of longer terms. Simultaneously with these settlements, 
the Equitable is making arrangements in many parts of the country 
to offer contracts to superior agents. It would be well for all those 
who have skill in effecting insurance to apply at once at the So- 
ciety’s Office, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 
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Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 

HAS PAID 
$8,400,000 cPa‘Ths; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "epunaprsiaeve;® °° 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wuUdssitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 


Cc. Y. wana, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STORES. 
Secretary. asist’t See's, 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD H HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 








simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
as necded, at actual current cost, each year by itsel: 

Lerge accumulations in the hands of the com pany are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 


bas at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
turance, 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire Insurance, 


— for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
ODB. 


a GooD AGENTS WANTED. 1 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


rincipal features. of ti this Com 
LUTE BECURITY ECONOMICAL, MANAG GKMENT, and 
LIBERAL. ITY TO THE INSU 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


TA AMES BUELL, President, 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seevctery. R. BURFORD, 4 
ctuary. 


1329. Charter Perpetual. 1879. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Gomp'y of Philadelphia. 














DE cnivanccecencsssosssensbecaennel 
= Insurance a, ee 109,900 8 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends eo 71,379 70 
| Rega 960,476 82 
Total Realized Assets (Jan jan 1, 1879). 6. 363,218 92 
EZRA T. ae ~ ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Prasdoks. 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, . ° - $500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, 


’ 323,183 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 51,455 
Net Surplus, ° . . ° + 455,012 


Cash value — Jan. 1, ’79.$1,329,650 
10W 
P. NOTMAN, Vico Providence and Sasuident. 


1825. "1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





ee Se ee 00,000 

Reinsurance and all Lia- a visi 
am 785,025 16 

NG ssc hn ssb006000060 cee + 670,212 88 





$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presid 
we. G G. Cnownr2, See. Jonn L. ‘THOMP Box, ase't S00 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,682,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Entire surplus returned to the me 
non; a tocterting fey the p avery rem 
rates. 


———=» 


Vice President, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ny, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from lst January tw 8lst December, 


ir senntenntescessoennsnaaneetnascencess $4,009,809 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off 1st 

NM MICET. vnc sdevecaseccavenskeeaaee 1,848,697 36 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 
No Policies have been issued upon Life ~ 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks, 

iums marked off from Ist January, 

1878, to 8ilst December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,960 58 


The » Company has the following st 
viz 


United Btetes and State of New Y 
tock, City, Bank, and other 1 gg 10,080,758 4 
ne... secured by Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real oe an Claims due the Com- 
Se re 084 50 
1,529,250 74 
RUPE Saline du ddancsedahees enssencnss 881,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled, 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES. 
HORACE GRAY. 

GHARLES B DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V_ BLAK 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUK 
JAMES LOW, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN JEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. —— ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS REDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. poder, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V. KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, TE S B. CODDINGTON, 








10 
HORACE K, THURBER, 
Sonn D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB WILLIAM DEGROOT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp ducts its bust under the New 





” York Safety Fund Law. 


—_—o—- 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o-— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..$3,327,771 74 


Dees CNB oo cn ccccceccccccessess 1,000,000 00 
Ne iss cccsrerevcnnvcrcccane 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

ics Aibscdestssaveswcniveasd 1,060,384 21 


Reserve, representing other claims 


and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


State‘an States Bonds at maxtot value..$1,064, 200 00 
tate — 4 — Bonds and Stoc $40,674 50 
160,703 08 


— Losi (on Stocks and Bonds, 


worth Ree 289,510 00 
Mort; °F is wee (on Real Estate, worth 
f Ee eee ae 603,750 00 
fatate, Office buildings in New York 
ID cn cnnchasscinhsneseese sh cheb 600,000 00 
Premiums a and in course of 
QRUNBOIOR 0 0 cccccccccvccgcocccocccccecsees 142,084 54 
Interest and ' iients BERG acs .covescsscece 800 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C, TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
Ga H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn | Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS, 8. PARSON 

President. * 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, 

Vice-President. 





. 





TA CAISSE 


Eee: FRANCE. he 





AU, Baa. & Co. 
OHAS, RENAULD, Mog, of Henauld. Francois & Co, 
se ond 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


[September 11, 1879, 
a ] 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred......... o cecccescees $0,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January 1st, 1878............. 396,289 26—§5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued........... st eeee eocccecee 2y204,000 48 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878........eeeeeeee 


815,895 85—$1 ,948,665 13—$7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to same......... secccccccccccccssccccccccccscccessccesccs 678,081 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..............+ ccccccccccccoccccccce 201,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ eevee 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.......... eee 88,635 00 
Profit GN 1088: ACCOUNE 6c scscrscedssecsccccces Seeeasacereeabeeaese 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 





$36,213,457 61 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............- $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 B4)......ccscccecccccecs pislelsibmiee ee Wese salve 14,791,267 72 
TOA] OStALO « < 0.6:0'0.06.60.000056 0000000000010 61008 paisaleieeonierenmasionse cits 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)........cccccsseeccecceeeeees -. 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)...... Sea recessaveeuneenegs 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879.......cccccccccccccccccccccrcces -« 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of teansmaiasion and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 

fm linbilities).......ccccccccccccccccccccscccvcccccccccccccccees 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances....... ected sevens se ceeccccvcccvccecececsescccces 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879...... 


ceceseeee 806,225 93— $36,218,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 


report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities Over COSt.......+.seeesseeeeeee 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..........cccccecseescees $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879..... oevccccoes $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........... viddiewicans Csewesesecns 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid.............eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent, Carlisle net premium. .........ceeeee cece eee ereeeeees 82,369,338 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............seeeceeeeeeeeees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CONt.....cccccccccccccces cocccccecseseccsessesecseres 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $6,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policfes in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available oz 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,'49,986, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 


Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 


Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary ist, 1878, $2,064,144. 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1870, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, MLD., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. LOOMIS L. WHITE 

J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. S. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 

WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCE, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 

yi tat hy y MORRIS FRANKLIN, 

CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. President 
Residence 109 East 20th St., 
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WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
VicoeProesident and Acteary- 
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AND THEN WHAT? 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Waenr’er the story-hour came, 
The children gathered close around 
The mother’s knee, and lent their ears 
To her with interest profound. 
Charmed with the music of her voice, 
Too soon for them the ending came, 
And when the story-teller paused, 
“* And then, what?” they would all exclaim, 


‘Well, Mamma has no more to tell, 
For that is really all she knows.” 
And with dejected air they say : 
“Well, can’t you ’spect ? and don’t you ’spose?”” 


If it should be the sad account 

Of bears that went on stealthy paws 
To where the naughty children were, 

And seized them in their cruel jaws, 
The little listeners, with their eyes 

As big as moons, their cheeks aflame, 
Lean closer toward the mother’s knee, 
“ And then what?” eagerly exclaim. 


‘* Well, Mamma has no more to tell, 
For that is really all she knows.’’ 
And disappointedly they say : 
“Well, can’t you spect ? and don’t you ’spose?” 


No fairy story is complete, 
Though peace and happiness abound, 
And suffering virtue is at last 
Amid rejoicings duly crowned. 
Like hungry birds, with open bills, 
Exhausting memory’s richest store, 
They are not satisfied, but ery: 
** And then what, Mamma? Tell us more!’ 


“But Mamma has no more to tell, 
For that is really all she knows.” 
And still reproachfully they say : 
“Well, can’t you ’spect ? and don’t you ’spose?” 


As yet their fancy has not learned 
To plume its wings, and so they pout, 
And cannot tell exactly how 
To piece the pretty stories out. 
But as they older grow, and read 
Of bears and giants, gnomes and elves, 
E’en though the tale be incomplete, 
They’ll guess it out to suit themselves. 


And when I lay aside the book 
That comes abruptly to a close, 
I almost hear the writer say: 
“Well, can’t you ’spect ? and don’t you ’spose?”” 





WRITING POETRY. 





BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 





“T sust wish we could have as good a 
time this evening as we did when I was 
visiting Cousin Clara,” said Dora, as the 
sleigh-bells sounded fainter and fainter, and 
finally died away over the hill. ‘‘ Her fath- 
er and mother went away one night, just 
as Pa and Ma’s gone, and left us alone; and 
we wrote poetry, and had just the splend- 
idest time.” 

** Wrote poetry!” exclaimed Will, Dora’s 
sixteen-year-old brother. ‘‘ Well, I must 
say that’s rich! Dora Blair, poetess. Don’t 
that sound grand? I say, Dora, s’pose you 
recite us some of your poems.” 

**Oh! you may laugh all you want to,” 
responded Dora; ‘‘ but we had a real good 
time, if you don’t b’lieve it. I never said 
I wrote anything real nice; so you needn't 
laugh at me. But I shouldn’t wonder if I 
could beat you, for all you're such a young 
gentleman.” 

‘*Maybe you could,” answered Will. 
“Don’t think it would amount to much, if 
youdid. Iain’t afraid to try it with you, 
though, even if you have had experience 
and I haven’t.” 

“Tl write if the rest will,” answered 
Dora. Susie and Johnnie Clark, who had 
come over to spend the evening, readily 
agreed to try, and Allie and Ned were 
obliged to fall in with the plan, since all the 
others had. 

‘* Guess it'll be a funny poem J write,” 
said Johnnie. ‘‘I never wrote a composi- 
tion, if I could help it. I hate ’em.” 

**So dol,” declared Will; ‘‘ but, if there’s 
# poetess in the family, it’s well for the rest 
of us to try and see if all the genius is mo- 
nopolized by one person.” 

‘I wish you'd stop poking fun at me,” 
said Dora. ‘‘I didn’t say I was a poetess. 
I only said we had a real good time.” 

‘* If writing poetry doesn’t make a young 
lady a poetess, I don’t know what does,” 
returned Will. ‘‘ You've got your reputa- 
tion started, and you mustn’t let your natur- 
al modesty stand in the way of making 











yourself famous, It'll never do to hamper 
your genius in that way.” 
‘*I don’t b’lieve you've any to hamper,” 
answered Dora. “If you have, your natural 
modesty won't interfere with it, I’m certain. 
But let’s begin. It'll take us quite a long 
time to think what we'll write about, and 
it isn’t very fast work, after you get at it.” 
She brought out pencils and paper, and 
each one withdrew to a quiet corner, to cud- 
gel his or her brains for an “‘ inspiration.” 
“* We ought to limit ourselves to a certain 
time,” suggested Johnnie. ‘‘’T won't do to 
go on all night, you know; and some of us 
may get so enthusiastic over our ‘poem’ 
that we won’t know when to stop.” 
‘Say half an hour,” said Will, and the 
others agreed to the proposal. 
Then came “the tug of war.” It did 
seem that there weren’t any subjects for 
poems in all their range of knowledge. The 
boys scratched their heads and stared at the 
wall; and the girls nibbled their pencils 
and looked at each other, without seeing 
anything. Their mental eyes were striving 
to see something to write about. At last, in 
sheer desperation, they settled on what 
seemed the easiest subject of the few which 
suggested themselves, and fell to work. 
Line after line was written and erased; 
trial after trial resulted in failure, and the 
consequent disgust of the writer; but it 
wouldn’t do to give up beaten, and there- 
fore all of them determined to have some- 
thing to show for the hardest half hour’s 
work they had ever done. 
‘«Time’s up!” called out Dora, who had 
finished her poem first of all. 
‘*T haven't got mine done,” cried Ned. 
“NorI,” said Johnnie. ‘Give us five 
minutes more, please.” 
The request was granted. 
When the time was up, Ned’s poem was 
still unfinished ; but they concluded that it 
wouldn’t do to wait any longer for him. 
‘Dora must read her’s first,” said John- 
nie. As the others insisted on this, she 
had to comply, and, after considerable hesi- 
tation, she read 
‘‘ THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF SIXTEEN. 
“The most amusing thing I ever have seen 
Is the young gentleman of sixteen. 
He thinks himself wonderful smart ; 
Other folks think him green. 

He shaves his lip and his chin, 
And parts his hair in the middle, 

And tries to learn to play on the violin— 
Some folks call it a fiddle.” 


Dora’s poem was received with shouts of 
applause from all but Will. 

‘‘That means me, I s’pose,” he said, ‘I 
tell you what, it hits me in a tender spot. 
Dy’e hear that, now? —what—spot! You 
see I’ve got to talking poetry, don’t you? 
Who knows but I may be as famous as my 
sister some day?” 

“If it touched you in a tender spot, it 
must have hit you in the top of the head,” 
retorted Dora. ‘‘ You read now, Johnnie.” 

“Mine is a very touching narrative in 
verse,” said Johnnie. ‘‘I call it 


‘THE GOOSE AND THE BUG, 
“* Once there was a big gray goose, . 
A-swimming on the lake. 
‘Dear me,’ she thought, ‘I am so hungry 
It makes my stomach ache.’ 


“There was a little bug 
Swimming in the sun. 
The old goose saw him and gobbled him down, 
And the little bug’s life was done. 


“¢*T should think you’d be ashamed,’ 
Said a fish to the old goose, 
‘For gobbling down an innocent little bug. 
When he wasn’t bothering you.’ 
«¢ ¢ Just mind your business,’ said the old goose, 
Then into the water kerchug! 
A fox jumped and caught the old goose. 
‘Glad of it!’ said the fish. ‘It’ll pay her for 
eating the bug!’ ” 


“Why! that’s just splendid!” cried Dora. 
‘I wish I'd thought of some such thing to 
write about.” 

‘* Don’t b’lieve it’s original,” declared Will. 
‘Seems familiar to me. but I can’t remem- 
ber where I read it. I think it must have 
been adapted from the German. It sounds 
like something Dick used to read when he 
came home from college in vacation.” 

**T resent the insinuation,” said Johnnie. 
‘It is entirely original. Being my first 
poem, my pride in it is pardonable.” 

“ Now let Allie read hers,” said Dora. 

‘I don’t dare to,” said Allie, blushing 
like a rose; ‘it reads so foolish.” 





“But you must,” said Dora. ‘‘Come, 
now, don’t keep us waiting.” 
Finally Allie mustered up courage and 


** Once I had a little doll, 
Her name was Rosy ; 
I dropped her on the floor 
And cracked her nose-y.” 


‘Ah, my! Ain’t that a sweet thing?” 
cried Will, laughing till the tears ran down 
his cheeks, ‘‘‘Nosey!’ What a word! If 
I couldn’t find a better one—” 

“But J couldn't,” said Allie, in defense. 
‘* Besides, it’s about a doll, and nosey’s baby 
talk; so it’s allright. Ain’tit, Susie?” 

Susie decided that it was. 

“I submit and stand corrected,” said 
Will. ‘‘ Miss Susan Clark, shall we now 
have the pleasure of listening to a produc- 
tion from your talented pen?” 

Susie hesitated a moment, and then, mak- 
ing up her mind that there was no way of 
avoiding it, began to read her poem. 

“*T would not live alway ; I ask not to stay—” 

‘*T hope you don’t think you're going to 
put that old hymn off on us as your own,” 
interrupted Johnnie. ‘‘ We've read some- 
thing, if you don’t give us credit for it.” 

“ Just wait till I get through, won’t you?” 
retorted his sister, and began again: 

“T would not live alway; I ask not to stay 
In this cold northern country. I’d rather 
go south, 

Where the roses blossom in January 

And the peach and the pineapple swing on 
the boughs. 

If I were a bird, I would fly away 

To the warm tropic zone, all winter to stay; 
For I don’t like cold weather, though there’s 
some fun in coasting. 
Perhaps it would be taking your choice be- 
tween freezing and roasting. 
But I'd like to live in warm Cubee; 
Oh! a life in the South for me!” 


“* Capital!” cried Will, clapping his hands. 
*““You’ve done the best of any of them. 
You've covered yourself with glory. That 
Cubee sounds well, and renders your hum- 
ble critic oblivious of the fact that you 
made boughs rhyme with south. However, 
you have done well, very well, and I’m 
proud of you.” 

‘‘You’re poking fun at her!” cried Dora, 
indignantly; ‘‘but you think we aren't 
sharp enough to see it. You aren’t half so 
smart as you think you are. Don’t mind 
him, Susie, We'll have a chance to laugh at 
him pretty soon. Now, Ned, read yours.” 

‘I didn’t have time to finish it,” said 
Ned. ‘‘I ought to be let off.” 

“Of course, not,” decided Dora. ‘‘ Read 
what you had got written.” 

*‘ Well, if I must, here goes,” said Ned. 

“T like to go to school—” 

“Well, go on,” said Dora, encouragingly, 
as he paused, ‘‘ That’s good enough, I’m 
sure.” 

‘‘ But that’s all,” said Ned. “I couldn't 
think of anything more.” 

“Everybody but poor Ned laughed, and 
he finally concluded to join in, which was 
a much wiser thing to do than to get angry 
at them for laughing at him. 

‘‘ Now we'll listen to Mr. William Blair, 
aged sixteen,” said Dora. ‘I don’t sup- 
pose we shall be able to comprehend it; but 
we'll try.” 

“« Mine is a parody,” said Will. ‘I call it 

‘* DORA’S BEAU, 
“Dora had a little beau, 
His name was Johnnie Clark, 

And everywhere that Dora went 

She thought about her spark. 
“If Dora went to spelling-school, 
He always lingered near, 
And at the door he hung about 
Till Dora did appear. 
“‘ And then to her he’d quickly go, 
And offer her his arm, 
And ask if he might see her home 
And shield her from all harm. 


«“¢What makes young Johnnie love her so?’ 
The little children cried. 
‘ Why, Dora loves young Johnnie, you know,’ 
The teacher quick replied.” 


‘«T should think you’d be ashamed of your- 
self!” cried Dora, half inclined to get angry. 

**I don’t care if you don’t,” said Johnnie. 
“IT guess you two ’re about even, any way.” 

Dora concluded that she didn’t care very 
much, either, when she came to think of it; 
and so they all had a good laugh together 
over their poetry, and decided that it was 
good futi and they'd try it again sometime, 








KEEPING QUIET. 


BY MISS MARY 0. BARTLETT. 








Hrs name was William Augustus, but 
they called him ‘‘ Tweezle.” 

John Henry had promised Tweezle five 
cents if he would sit still, without speaking 
a word, for five minutes; so Tweezle sat in 
his little chair, waiting and thinking. 

How long five minutes was! He couldn’t 
talk until John Henry told him to; ’cause, 
if he did, he wouldn’t get his five centses, 
and he wanted his five centses to by a nor- 
gan. He saw a norgan once, and a lady 
played on it. They had churtz, and he: 
preached. Why, he hadn’t never told John 
Henry how he preached! 

‘‘Joh—” He nipped the word in the: 
bud. John Henry, Mary Jane, and Aunt: 
Olivia all looked up from their books at; 
him; but he was sure he hadn’t speaked. 

Oh, dear! He wished fathers and mothers 
wouldn’t never go away, and leave their 
little boys with brothers and sisters and: 
Aunt Olivias. He wished his chair had a 
knit thing on it, like John Henry’s. He saw 
his mother knit that. She didn’t have: 
two needles ; she had just but only one, and 
she poked it in and out like. Oh! if he 
had a piece of string, he could show John 
Henry how she did it. He could take his 
button-hook right out of his pocket, and 
show him, just as easy. 

What a very long time five minutes was! 
He wondered if God made the minutes, and 
what made him make ’em so long. He 
wondered if God would be good and let it 
snow to-morrow, so that he could make 
tracks with his sled, as Miltiades Peter 
kin Paul did. John Henry said if he 
rubbed the runners every day they’d shine 
like silver. Silver! Silver! He knew 
what silver was. It was spoons, and 
table-spoons, and _ tea-pots, Yes, and 
‘twas half dollars, too. But half dol- 
lars didn’t shine. "Twas only spoons and 
table-spoons and tea-pots that shined, Did 
John Henry mean that his sled-runners, 
would shine like table-spoons and tea-pots, 
or just only like half dollars? He wished 
he knew. 

“John Hen—” Again three pairs of 
eyes were upon him. They looked as if 
they were laughing at him. Had he 
speaked? 

Oh, dear! Well, he could rock, any way. 
He membered when he was a little boy, 
how his mother used to rock him. She 
couldn’t do it now. Oh! no. He was 
too big. She couldn’t do it only just but 
when he fell down the back stairs. That 
was all the times she could do it. But if 
he was all undressed to go to bed, p’r’aps 
she could do it then; ’cause he wasn’t so 
big with his clothes off. 

O—h, dear! "Twas a great deal nicer 
when mothers were at home; but she'd 
gone over to the churtz, to hear about some 
little Chinese boys. Chinese boys wore 
pigs’ tails down their backs for hairs. John 
Henry said so. He wished he knew how 
they tied ’em on, and if the pigs held still 
while they cut’em off. He saw a great, 
big mamma pig once, with six or fifteen 
little teentys; but their tails wasn’t off. 
They didn’t want ’em off, ‘cause they didn’t 
have any little boys to tie ’em onto. He 
wouldn’t want pigs’ tails tied on to him. 
His hair was too short; but his cousin Fan- 
nie’s was plenty long, and so was Louisa’s. 
He saw their mother one day when she 
combed out their two hairs. 

Yes, and ‘twas the very day that 
puss Grey broke out Neclie’s best eye with 
her teeth. John Henry pertended she was 
a heteric, and frew her to the wild beasts; 
but she wasn’t a heteric, she was a doll. 
And puss Grey wasn’t wild beasts, she was a 
cat; but she hadn’t ought to break out Nee- 
lie’s best eye, ‘cause that was all the eye 
she had, and— o—o—h! 

“John Henry! John Henry! you didn’t 
never get her that new head. You said so 
that day. Don’t you 'member?” 

John Henry, Mary Jane, and Aunt Otivia 
all looked up at once. Tweezle wondered 
what they were laughing at. 





‘Come here, Tweezle,” said his brother, 
opening his pocket-book. ‘‘ You’ve done 
nobly.” / 

Tweezle needed no second invitation. 


Dear me! how tited that chair was, 
“ Shall € get mry five centess?” 
“Yes.” 
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churtz every day,” grasping the money with 
his plump little fingers. 

‘Perhaps so. Run away now, and look 
at Mary Jane’s book.” 

“‘Oh, John! Pray don’t send him here,” 
said his sister, whose eyes had again sought 
the fascinating pages. ‘‘ He won't like ita 
bit. There isn’t a single picture in it.” 

John Henry’s book was equally entertain- 
ing; but he had compassion upon poor little 
Tweezle, and took him upon his knee, ‘‘ Be 
a good boy now,” said he, ‘‘and don’t 
talk.” 

“But I didn’t talk,” replied Tweezle, 
with a grieved look. ‘‘I didn’t talk, John 
Henry.” 

“I know it. You've done very well.” 

‘*What’s that woman standing up in this 
book for?” looking intently at a picture of 
Queen Elizabeth, stiff and stately. 

‘‘ That’s a queen.” 

** What is a kreen?” 

‘*Oh! a woman.” 

‘* What does kreens do?” 

‘* A great many things.” 

“* What fings?” 

John Henry waxed a little impatient. ‘‘A 
queen is a lady who lives in a very large 
house, and wears beautiful new dresses and 
silver slippers, and can have cream-cakes 
every day, if she wants them.” 

Tweezle stared, He was very fond of 
cream-cakes; but suddenly he 'membered 
something. 

‘‘No. She can’t eat cream-cakes, She 
can’t eat just but bread and honey,” said he, 
shaking his wise little head. 

‘*Well.” John Henry went on reading, 

*‘Do a kreen’s slippers shine like table- 
spoons and tea-pots? ” 

“Yes,” absently. 

‘Do they shine like half-dollars?” 

“Tea” 

‘Do they shine like my sled-runners’ll 
shine when I rub’em every day?” 

“Tre,” 

‘‘What fings does kreens do but eat 
bread and honey?” 

‘*Oh! all sorts of things.” 

‘‘But what fings? What fings, John 
Henry?” taking hold of his brother’s chin, 
in his eagerness. 

John Henry waxed more impatient. 

‘** What fings?’ Why, they’d cut off a 
little boy’s head as quick asa wink, if he 
asked too many questions.” 

‘* Would the little boy hold still ?” 

No answer. 

‘*P’r’aps the little boy wouldn't hold 
still, John Henry.” 

‘‘Oh, Tweezle, Tweezle! How cana fel- 
low read?” putting him gently down upon 
the floor. ‘‘ Run over to Aunt Olivia, She 
wants you, I know.” 

Now it happened that Aunt Olivia was 
sitting with the family Bible upon her lap, 
studying her lesson for the next Sabbath. 
She did not want Tweezle. 

He was there, nevertheless, and the lady 
found her study of the interesting story of 
Jacob brought suddenly to a close. 

‘‘Why! There’s a man asleep on the 
ground,” peeping over her shoulder. ‘‘ And 
a face coming out of the sky. Who is that 
man, Auntie?” 

*«That’s Jacob.” 

**Not Jacob Sleshinger, ‘cause he don’t 
wear that kind of coats. Jacob who, 
Auntie?” 

‘*T don’t know his other name.” 

“Ts he a tramp?” 

**No, indeed. He was one of God’s 
chosen ones. God loved him.” 

** What for?” 

“Oh, Tweezle!” exclaimed Aunt Olivia, 
in despair. ‘‘ Why can’t you stop talking?” 

‘But I did stop,” cried Tweezle, his lip 
quivering. ‘‘I did stop one time, Auntie.” 

‘‘The only time, I do believe,” laughed 
the lady, vainly trying to ‘‘take the sense” 
of what she was reading. 

‘‘ That’s a big book, Auntie.” 

Tes.” 

** What book is that?” 

«It’s the Bible, Tweezle. You've seen 
all these pictures a hundred times.” 

‘Did I? What's the Bible for?” 


** To teach us how to be good.” 
*‘Do it teach the tramps how to be 
?” 


ee Yes.” 
** But they don’t be good, ‘cause a tramp 
stole Ann’s money-purse ” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


a When I get my norgan, then, we'll have No reply. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. al impulses—ideas and motives which are 


‘Is that a nawful good book, Auntie?” 
“ Yes; the best in the world,” 

‘* Better’n John Henry’s big map-book?” 
‘Yes. This is God’s book, Tweezle.” 


silent for the space of five seconds. 

“Do God read books?” he asked, at 
length, his forehead “‘ all scowled up” with 
perplexity. 

‘‘No. God knows everything without 
reading. But this is his book.” 

Tweezle straightened himself and looked 
at Aunt Olivia, with a comical air of baby 
sternness. 

‘‘ Why don’t you send God’s Book home? 
What are you doing with God’s fings?” he 
asked, severely. 

“What am I doing with God’s things?” 
repeated Aunt Olivia, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Your 
question strikes deeper than you know, 
poor innocent baby.” 

Then she took Tweezle upon her lap and 
tried to tell him that all good things were 
‘* God’s fings”; but that many of them were 
sent to her, and to him also. That he gave 
them to be used and enjoyed, and didn’t 
want any of them ‘‘ sent home.” 

‘‘He only wants us to thank him and be 
good, Tweezle,” said she. 

‘‘So we will be good,” replied Tweezle, 
patting her cheek with his little fat hand. 
‘‘We'll be very indeed good. Won't we, 
Auntie?” 





PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies," Tur INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


STAR PUZZLE. 
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(Read from top around to the right.) 

I was walking in the woods one day when I 
suddenly heard a —— behind me. Turning rap- 
idly, three —— were discovered, I had nothing 
with which to defend myself, excepting an iron 
—— I was going to use to raise one corner of 
my cabin and my faithful rifle. Luckily there 
was quite a sheet of —— between us, which 
enabled me to be well prepared when they 
came within ——. I was agood shot, and soon 
had —— beast stretched upon the ground. 
There was an old boat, which I used to laugh- 
ingly call my ——, at hand ; and, after supplying 
myself with a —— (as it was growing dark), I 
crossed over to the opposite bank, where the 
creatureslay. In my —— I lost an oar; but, 
being a skillful boatman, was on shore in a 
short time. To my surprise and delight, I 
found several —— lions. These I kept, and 
they grewsotame that I never lacked for good 


company in my lonely life. L. G. 
CHAIR PUZZLE. 
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The back fs a square word of five letters. 
1. Part of one’s apparel. 2. To carouse. 8. 
Toshun. 4. Coarse grass. 5. Oblivion. The 
diagonal to the right, forming the seat, is what 
a young girl looks forward to. Diagonal on 
the left, part of the body. Horizontal, form- 
ing edge of seat, means each. Right-hand leg, 
to give up. Middle leg, a mistake. Left leg, 
to daub. Horizontal round, an East Indian 
coin. Diagonal round, anxious, L. R. 


ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 28 letters. 
My 1, 10, 15, 21, 2, 14 is a boy’s name. 
My 11, 17, 8, 5 is an interjection. 
My 12, 8, 24, 27 is found in every forest. 
My 7, 18, 3 is preposition. 
My 19, 17, 6, 19, 20 is a timepiece. 
My 4, 22, 283 is a domestic pet. 
My 25, 26, 10, 28, 24 is an adverb. 
My 138, 18, 22, 9 is part of a horse. 
My 16, 11, 25 is corpulent. 
My whole is a eommon proverb. 

J. LB. 





Tweezle’s eyes grew large. He was 


1. 

My 12, 8, 15, 6, 10 and my 7, 1,2, 16 are parts 
of a ship. 
My 8, 9, 11, 4 is a musical instrument. 
My 18, 5, 1418 worn around the neck. 
My whole is a nursery character. 
m1. 

Iam composed of 18 letters. 
My 13, 7, 17 is a metal. 
My 3, 18, 6 is a number. 

My 10, 15, 16, 1 is a wind instrument. 

My 2, 14 is an exclamation. 

My 4, 5, 9, 8 is a noted author. 

My 12, 11, 16 is a contest between two coun- 
tries. 

My whole is the name of a noted American 
author. J. R. M., dR. 

DIAGONAL. 

The diagonal from upper left-hand corner to 
lower right-hand corner is a place of prohi- 
bition, and No. 1 is the same cross word. 
2. Easily wounded. 8. Arranged forthe stage. 
4. A disease. 5. Violation. 6. A term applied 
to rubber. 7%. Enticement. 8. Thought. 
9. Answering. 10. One of the implements of 


an indoor game. L. R. 
JUMBLED CITIES. 
1. K.N. W. R. Y. O. E. 
9, APP is Dra Ee i — 


ANOTHER EASY RIVER PUZZLE. 

There was a man and woman, each weighing 
100 lbs., and two boys, each weighing 50 lbs., 
that wished to cross ariver ina skiff; but it 
would only hold 100 lbs. How did they get 
across ? ALLIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Easy Cross-worp Eni@ma.—Danube. 
Burigp Citizs.—1, Trenton; 2, Dayton; 8, 
Ithaca; 4, Salem; 5, Lewes. 











- Selections, 


CONTENT. 


“For I have learned, in whatsoever state I 
therewith to be content.”—Philippians tv, 11. — 


Have I learned, in whatsoever 
State, to be content ? 

Have [ learned this blessed lesson 
By my Master sent, 

And with joyous acquiescence 
Do I greet his will, 

Even when my own is thwarted . 
And my hands lie still ? 


Surely, it is best and sweetest 
Thus to have him choose, 

Even though some work I’ve taken 
By this choice I lose. 

Folded hands need not be idle— 
Fold them but in pearer 

Other souls may toil far better 
For God’s answer there. 


They that ‘‘reap”’ receive their ‘‘ wages”’; 
ose who “‘ work,’’ their “‘ crown ”’ ; 
Those who pray throughout the ages 
Bring blessed answers down; 
In ‘‘ whatever state ’’ abiding 
Till the Master call, 
They at eventide will find him, 
Glorified in all. 


What though I can do so little 
For my Lord and King ? 

At his feet I sit and listen, 
At his feet I sing ; 

And, whatever my condition, 
All in love is meant. 

Sing, my soul, thy — ! 

. Sing, and be content 
—Friend’s Review, 





ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue London Times says: 

“But the greatest difference between man 
and the lower animals, even the most intelli- 
gent and the most educated of them, is that 
man possesses a power to determine the suc- 
cession of his ideas, to detain before his con- 
sciousnessany he may select, and to give to these 
an artificial prominence which renders them 
the guides of his conduct and assists him in 
disregarding those which may be opposed to 
them. The lower animals, on the contrary, 
seem to have no such control; but to be gov- 
erned by their ideas in the direct order of their 
original vividness or in the ratio of the fre- 
quency of their repetition. . . . The difference 
is the possession of an overruling volition in 
the one case and the want of itin the other, 
and it is not at first sight apparent how this 
difference can be dependent upon the faculty 
of speech.” 

Now, my matured opinion with regard 
to this distinction is that it is a distinction 
without a difference—at least, so far as 
principles are concerned. I will not wait 
to show that even in animals well-marked 
cases of more or less deliberate action fre- 
quently occur; but will pass on at once to 
@ more important consideration. It is on. 
all hands admitted that in man the emotion- 
al impulses are more under the control of 
the intellectual faculties than they are in 
animals. Why are they so? Surely, be- 
cause the intellectual faculties, being more 
highly developed in man than in animals, 
supply him with numberless ideas and com- 








plex motives for the control of his emotion- 








| abstract thought. 
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necessarily absent in the case of animals. 
It is, therefore, the faculty of high abstract 
thought, and the power of foresceing re- 
mote consequences which this faculty sup- 
plies, that render possible that ‘‘ govern- 
ment of emotions and ideas” to which you 
—_ as the most distinguishing feature of 

uman intelligence. Hence, if it is conced- 
ed that the faculty of speech is almost or 
wholly indispensable to the formation of 
highly abstract ideas, it becomes obvious 
that the difference between the compara- 
tively impulsive action of animals and the 
more deliberate action of man admits of 
being traced to the absence of language in 
the one case, and to its presence in the 
other. 

Of course, I do not maintain that this 
forming influence of speech on thought is 
wholly, or even mainly, exerted during the 
lifetime of the individual. On the contrary, 
I maintain that every man inherits in his 
nervous organization those constructive 
effects of roy or intelligence which I 
suppose to have been slowly accumulated 
and constantly transmitted through num- 
berless generations of his ancestors. My 
view, therefore, is in no way opposed to 
that which in the following words you sug- 
gest as a substitute: 

‘‘There is some reason, indeed, for t 
ing it ’—4. e., the overruling volition of man— 
“rather with bulk of brain than with quickness 
of intelligence, or with culture; for itis con- 
met greater in men, speaking generally, 
than in women, and is probably greater in the 
average man of fair education than in even the 
most gifted of the opposite sex. Dr. Moxon 
has recently suggested that the greater bulk 
of the male brain . . . may afford opportuni- 
ty, in the countless myriads of cells and fibers 
which make up the excess, for the delay of 
impulses which it is desirable to submit to the 
guidance of reflection and volition.” 

The opinion here quoted from Dr. Moxon 
isa highly probable one, and Mr. Spencer 
has done much to show that there is some 
ratio between the mass of the brain and the 
degree in which actions are removed from 
an automatic or reflexcharacter. Therefore, 
the fact of the human brain being so mas- 
sive, as contrasted with the brain of animals, 
is no more than we should expect to find, if it 
is true that language has been constantly 
developing the higher faculties of abstract 
thought, and with them their correlative 
nervous structures; while the case of 
women, to which you allude, would be 
easily explained by Mr. Darwin’s doctrine 
of inheritance as limited by sex. 

Lastly, I should like to observe that the 
only reason whya man’s conduct is less 
easy to foresee than is that of an animal is 
because the ideas and motives at work are 
so much more numerous and complex in 
the case of the more highly evolved intelli- 
gence. But this fact does not entitle us to 
suppose that there is any difference in kind 
between the two cases of intelligence, ani- 
ma! and human, Only, if it could be shown 
that the human will is undetermined by 
motives, and that the deliberating action of 
which you speak as characteristic of man is, 
therefore, uncaused—only then could any 
other difference than one of degree be shown 
on this ground to obtain between animal 
intelligence and human. For, if it be ad- 
mitted that human volition is determined 
by motives, as it is on all hands admitted 
that animal intelligence is determined by 
motives, we have only to imagine a higher 
degree of abstract thought rendering possi- 
ble a correspondingly greater number and 
variety of motives, and we at once imagine 
animal intelligence as passing into human. 
Unless, therefore, we make the extravagant 
supposition that the comparatively high 
power which man displays of “giving arti- 
ficial prominence” to certain among conflict- 
ing motives isa power the exercise of which 
is itself motiveless, we must conclude that 
this comparatively high power merely arises 
from man’s comparatively high faculty of 
And to conclude thus is, 
in my view, to conclude that the high de- 
velopment of the power in question is ulti- 
mately due to the faculty of speech.— 
Grorae J. RoMANES. 








CHLORAL AND OTHER NARCOTICS. 


THE persons who become habituated to 
chloral hydratc are of two or three classes, 
asarule. Somehave originally taken the 
narcotic to 1 lieve pain, using it in the ear- 
liest application of it for a true medicinal 
and legitimate oot, Laying J under med- 
ical direction. Finding that it gave relief 
and repose, they have continued the use of 
it, and at last have got so abnormally under 
its influence that they cannot get to sleep 
if they fail to resort to it. A second class 
of persons who take to chloral are alcoholic 
inebriates, who have arrived at that stage of 
alcoholism when sleep is always disturbed 
and often nearly impossible. These persons 
at first wake many times in the night, with 
coldness of the lower limbs, cold “er 7 
startings, and restless dreamings. In a lit- 
tle time they become nervous about submit- 
ting themselves to sleep, and before long 
habituate themselves to watchfulness and 
restlessness, until a confirmed insomnia is 
the result. Worn out with sleeplessness, 


and failing to find any relief that is satis- 
factory or safe in their false friend, alcohol, 
they turn to chloral, and in it find for a 
season the oblivion which they desire and 





which they call rest. 


It isa kind of rest, 
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and isno doubt better than no rest at all; 
but it leads to the unhealthy states that we 
are now conversant with, and it rather pro- 
motes than destroys the craving for alco- 
hol. In short, the man who takes to chlor- 
al after alcohol enlists two cravings for a 
single craving, and is double-sotted in the 
worst sense. A third class of men who be- 
come habituated to the use of chloral are 
men of extremely nervous and excitable 
temperament, who by nature, and often 
by the labors in which they are occupied, 

become bad sleepers. A little thing in the 
the course of their daily routine oppresses 
them. What to other men isa passing an- 

noyance, thrown of with the next step, is to 
these men a worry and anxiety of hours. 
They are oversusceptible of what is said of 
them, and of their work, however good the 
work may be. They are too elated when 
praised, and too depressed when not praised 
or dispraised. They fail to play character 
parts on the stage of this world; and as 
they lie down to rest they take all their 
cares and anxieties into bed with them, in 
the liveliest state of perturbation. Unable 
in th's condition to sleep and not knowing 
a more natural remedy, they resort to the 
use of such an instrument as chloral hydrate. 

They begin with a moderate dose; increase 
the dose as occasion seems to demand; and 
at last, in what they consider a safe and 
moderate system of employing it, they de- 

pend on the narcotic for their falsified re- 

pose. 

Amongst these classes of men the use of 
chloral hydrate is on the increase. The 
use is essentially a bad business at the best; 
and, while Ido not wish in the least to ex- 
ageerate the danger springing from it— 
while, indeed, i am willing to state that I 
have never been able to trace out a series 
of fatal organic changes of a structural 
character from such use—I have certainly 
seen a great deal of temporary disturbance 
and enfeeblement from it, without any 
corresponding advantage that might be set 
forth as an exchange of some good for some 
harm. The conclusion I have been forced 
to arrive atisin brief to this effect: that, 
if chloral hydrate cannot be kept for use 
within its legitimate sphere as a medicine, 
to be prescribed by the physician according 
to his judgment, and by him as rarely as is 
possible, it were better for mankind not to 
have it at any price.—Dr. B. W. RICHARD- 
BON, tn ‘ The Jontemporary Review.” 
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A CROQUET TOURNAMENT. 


New Ipeswici is a quietlittle town among 
the hills of New Hampshire, with invigorat- 
ing and healthy air and with excellent facili- 
ties for playing croquet upon the scientific 
principle, and the congenial and pleasant 
people who kindly welcome and entertain 
their guests make it a very desirable place 
for the annual meeting of croquet players. 
The tournament for this year closed on Fri- 
day, August 15th. 

Representatives of clubs and other expert 

Ixyers were present from various parts of 
New England. About twenty professional 
players p: participated, and the games through- 
out were characterized by brilliant and 
scientific playing, which called forth merited 
applause from the spectators. Perhaps the 
most hotly contested games of the tourna- 
ment were those played between the Nor- 
wich (Conn.) and Grosvenordale (N. H.) 
clubs, resulting in a decided victory for 
the Grosvenordales, they winning four of 
the five games played, thereby gaining the 
championship. 

The general summary of games played 
by regul: ar clubs, showing the per centage 
won by each, is as follows: 






GUOMVOROTORIO WO, oc cisscicccccccvccccssee R2 per ¢ ent. 
Norwich won............ . 66 

New Ipswich (N. H.) wo "8448 
Groton (Mass.) won..... ie 
Malden wWon..........++- 0 bd 
PUNO WONNa son sccnccscesesananccesessncaccees 08 = 








Tr is related in the Koran that two angels 
guard every man on the earth, one watching 
on cither side of him; and when at night he 
sleeps they fly up to Heaven with a written 
report of all his words and actions during 
the day. Every good action is recorded at 
once and ten times over, so that no item 
shall ever be lost from the account. But 
when they come to a sinful thing, the angel 
on the right says to his comrade: ‘‘ For- 
bear for seven hours to record that. Perad- 
venture, as he wakes and thinks in the quiet 
hours, he may be sorry for it and Tepent, 
and pray and obtain forgiveness.” The 
moral of this is that every one of us should 
pause before we proceed to judge our 
neighbor; for it may happen that we are 
altogether mistaken or that the very defect 
of which we complain may vanish in a 
moment.—The Indian Mirror. 

= 

A BRIGHT little three-year-old, while her 
mother was trying to get her to sleep, became 
interested in some outside noise. She was told 
that it was caused by a cricket, when she sage- 
ly observed: ‘‘Mamma, I think he ought to be 
oiled |” 
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ALL the world over, baby governs. Yet often disease 
will overcome the baby, and then it is that Dr. Bull's 
Baby Syrup proves its worth, by conquering the dis- 
ease. Price 25 cents a bottle. 
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COX & SONS, 1oxvox. 


13 Bible House, Amer Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND by get T FURNITURE, 

L WORK AND STAINED "GLASS. 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
AND DWELLINGS. 

List of CATALOGUES on application. 





R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Riven in weno ae and Marbles 
E:GRAVED AL BRASSE 
HOUSEHOLD Teaneune TO ORDER. 





COMBINED WARDROBE, BUREAU, WASHSTAND 
LOOKING-GLASS, TOWEL-RACK & TOILET SHELVES, 


The most 
useful article 
of Furniture 
mad 





Furniture 488 
Pearl St., N.Y. 














Prepared according to the directions of EF. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and 1s an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the uso of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend Its use. P 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I, 
_ For sale by all Drugelsts, 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud's 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 
removes every blemish on bea) and has long main 
tained a high and rominent yp in public estima 
tion and among le ladies, 
complexion from_the baneful influence of the sun, 
dust, oves and Moth 
Patches. One bottle will last ‘six months, us é 
—— of tm or cream of sim! 


Do" not be imposed w b; 4 statement. “Thi 
article is obeapar Pais fe the fans tng “Bt pend 
Y = genuine. and you twill sland. bythe right. Price, 


neta, DICAT . 
ehetUAN MEDIA, £04 ile 








osely 
imitating Nature as © def. detection rt b 
rub ing with cloth or panset retin 50 cts, 3 


Mme oe. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 














. Young, America Press Co., 







. JosmPIt WATSON, Propriector,) 
r ; 35 Murray St., New York, 
£3 was, Manufacture a large variety 
og of hand, self-inking and ro- 
“On tary presses, ean § in price 
eo from 75 cents to $150, Other 
Q presses taken in exchan ep. Cir- 
ad culars free, Specimen Book of 
Type, Cuts, &c. 10 cts. Instrue- 


tion Book for Amateur Printers, 
_ 15 cents. Sample package 
of plain and fancy cards, 
10 cents, 
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ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture’ 





IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica- 


WARREN WARD & 00., 75 & 77 Spring St.,N.Y. 
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LAMPS. 


KEROSENE CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS, 


Can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removing globe, 


shade, or chimney. 


IVES’ PATENT LAMP COMPANY, 


105 Chambers St., New York. 


CEURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALTY!! 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zine Work, 
AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 
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(av Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 
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N PRICES. 
Model ’66. Model "7 
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tay EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, eI 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 


Agent for the Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
speovally interested. 


PRESERVING FLOWEES.—WINTER 
BOUQUETS. 


Tuose flowers known as “ everlasting,” of 
which the Helichrysums and Rhodanthes are 
examples, have petals of a papery texture, and 
when these are cut early and dried properly 
they form pleasing winter bouquets. So 
grasses, both cultivated and wild, if dried in the 

«shade and made up in a tasteful manner, form 
acceptable room decorations, as do dried ferns 
and skeletonized leaves. Within a few years 
baskets, bouquets, and floral designs have been 
imported in considerable quantities; and, 
though these are largely made up of everlasting 
flowers, yet they contain other flowers of their 
natural colors. 8o also large bunches and 
bouquets of grasses, dyed of all sorts of unnat- 
ural colors, even to black, are offered by the 
‘dealers. There is no subject upon which we 
have had more frequent inquiries than upon the 
preservation of flowers, and especially the col- 
oring and crystalizing of grasses. While some 
of these winter ornaments arc pretty and taste- 
‘ful enough, to our notion there is nothing more 
unnatural than grasses colored, of all the hues 
of the rainbow and some that are not there, or 
loaded down with alum crystals; but, as many 
do like these things, we propose to tell them 
how they are done. Of course, those who, in 
this country or abroad, make a business of pre- 
paring dried flowers, grasses, and the like for 
market are disposed to keep the processes as 
secret as possible, and but little has heretofore 
been published about it. 

The two leading methods of treating flowers 
(excepting the so-called everlastings) to dry 
them in their natural form and colors are by 
the use of sulphurous acid and by drying in 
sand, As the last-named method is a very old 
one and is likely to be more generally known 
than the other, we give the sulphur process 
first. When sulphur is burned, the well-known 
suffocating fumes of sulphurous acid (802) are 
produced, The bleaching properties of this are 
well known, it being used for whitening straw 
and other materials. It also has the property 
of preventing the decay of vegetable substances, 
and it has been found that certain flowers, after 
they have been thoroughly exposed to the 
sulphur fames, will dry and preserve their 
proper forms; and, though the action of the 
sulphur destroys their colors, these will be 
after a while for the most part regained, The 
apparatus required for this operation is very 
simple—a tight box, with an arrangement for 
suspending the flowers, and a vessel to hold a 
few coals, upon which the sulphur is burned. 
Any box, if sufficiently large and tight, will 
answer. Cne about three feet each way is best 
for large operations; but one only two feet 
square will answer. If not tight, the box must 
be made so by pasting paper over every crack 
and opening, as the success of the operation 
depends upon confining the sulphur fumes as 
closely as possible. The whole top of the box 
may open; in which case it may be necessary to 
place a damp cloth between the edges of the 
box and the lid, and weight the lid down with 
stones, to make aclose joint. Cleats are nailed 
to the inside of the box, an inch or two below 
the edge, upon which rest the ends of light 
sticks, upon which to hang the flowers. The 
flowers are tied together in bunches of two to 
four, according to their size; then each two 
bunches are tied together in such a mannerthat 
they can be hung upon the cross-sticks. Hay- 
ing prepared the flowers and placed them on 
the sticks, they are ready for the sulphur. 

Any old iron vessel will answer for a firepan, 
ora flower-pot, with its hole plugged up and 
half or more filled with ashes, will answer as 
well as anything. Put some live charcoal in 
the firepan, set it in the box, and drop upon it 
eome lumps of roll sulphur. An ounce or a lit- 
tle more is sufficient. As soon as the sulphur 
is on fire the box must be closed. If the box 
is perfectly tight, the oxygen of the air will be 
all consumed and combustion checked before 
a sufficient quantity of sulphur fumes have been 
formed. To guard against this, an inch hole is 
to be bored in the box near the bottom and an- 
other on the tap. These are to have corks 
fitted into them, by which they can be closed 
at will. After the box is shut, these holes are 
left open eight or ten minutes, by which time 
the box will be well filled and the corks may 
be putin place. The box, thus closed, is al- 
lowed to stand for twenty-four hours. When 
opened, the flowers will be found to be 
bleached and white. They are then taken out 

and hung up ina dry, shaded, well-ventilated 


room. 

The flowers thus prepared are said to keep 
for any length of time, provided the airis dry; 
hence in damp weather the room where they 
are hung must be closed. When the flowers 
are removed from the box, they resume their 
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require several days. The following flowers 
have been found suited to this process: China 
asters; larkspurs, especially the dark blue ones; 
fuchsias, the well-developed buds making bet- 
ter specimens than the open flowers; roses, the 
double well-filled sorts, except white; golden 
rods; spirewas, all the red flowering ones; the 
white Xeranthemum annuum, which, though an 
everlasting, does not dry pure white unless 
treated with sulphur. This list will, no doubt, 
be considerably enlarged. 

We may state here, with reference to ever- 
lasting flowers, that they should be cut before 
they fully expand, and tied in bunches, not 
large enough to crowd one another out of 
shape, and be hung, head downward, in an 
airy room to dry. 

The grasses can be dried as they come into 
perfection during the season, as they are always 
dried preparatory to coloring and crystalizing. 
Many of our native grasses are well worth 
looking after.— The London Farmer. 





AUTUMN SEEDING FOR MEADOWS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that there are a 
good many practical arguments in favor of the 
autumn seeding of grass-lands, as against 
spring seeding, and a multitude of testimonies 
in support of the former practice, it is not a 
little surprising that, as a system or method of 
farm operations, it has made very slow prog- 
ress, even among the best farmers, during the 
past sixty years. Such is the strength of our 
adherence to tradition. For why farmers seed 
in spring, the most unfavorable period of the 
year for performing the operation, rather than 
inthe fall, we do not know, excepting that 
their fathers did so and that it saves a little 
time. 

Almost every farmer will admit that it is in- 
jurious to both crops to sow grain and grass 
seed together, yet somehow they keep on doing 
just that very thing. In some points it isa 
question as to the character of the season, for 
there are years when spring seeding of mead- 
ows is more successful than autumn seeding ; 
but, speaking on general terms, the arguments 
are in favor of the last-named. While it may 
occur that the grain crop will sometimes shade 
the ground, to the advantage of the “‘ catch” 
of grass, it is more frequently the case that the 
growth chokes the grass, smothering it in its 
early stages, while the cutting of the grain 
leaves it so much exposed to the heat and 
drought of mid-summer as to not unfrequently 
scorch it to such a degree that, it is a long time 
in recovering from it. Grass-roots that have 
been shaded by a rank growth of grain, if sud- 
denly exposed to the scorching sun of August, 
are liable to have a very poor preparation for 
winter. Moreover, the troublesome weeds of 
late summer (and they are far more annoying 
than the weeds of spring), which appear in 
spring-seeded fields where a poor ‘“‘catch”’ of 
grass has been obtained, is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to spring seeding, as nothing so 
much contributes to foul fields as this very 
practice of sowing grass seed in spring. Weeds 
are sure to come in where the ground is not 
fully occupied with useful plants, and this is 
especially the case where grass seed has failed 
to “catch.” 

Hundreds of the best farmers in New En- 
gland—more especially, perhaps, in this state— 
have repeatedly given their testimony to the 
advantages of seeding grass-lands any time 
between the 20th of August and the 20th of 
September. This is done on inverted meadow, 
with the application of a light dressing of 
phosphate or some special fertilizer or domes- 

tic manure, though a crop of buckwheat is 
sometimes sown as bee pasturage, and then 
turned under as a green manuring crop for 
grass seed. With favorable weather, grass seed 
sown at any time within the period named is 
sure of a good catch. The cool weather pro- 
motes growth and it gets a permanent hold 
before the ground freezes in the fall. In fact, 
it is believed that, generally, autumn-seeded 
fields will be in a better condition to withstand 
the winter than will those seeded in the spring. 
The practice is not uncommon of sowing 
broadcast, with the grass seed, seed of the En- 
glish or flat turnip, which is harvested without 
injuring the grass and returns a profit suffi- 
cient to pay the expenses of the labor on the 
field. One bushel of red top and half a bushel 
of herds-grass per acre is the amount of seed 
usually sown ; and in the spring ten pounds of 
clover seed is sown and the whole field rolled. 
This presses the roots of the grass into the 
ground, if it is inclined to heave or throw out, 
though seeding with clover on the snow in late 
spring is recommended. But it must not be 
forgotten that thorough drainage is the only 
permanent remedy for “heavy” grass-fields 
and one of the best preparations fora good hay 


7 comewhet thorough examination of our 
annals of agriculture for the past twenty-five 
years—to ascertain the bearing of the testimo- 
ny of good farmers on this point, while show- 





character of the soil, the kind of crop made a 
leading one on the farm, and the peculiarities 
of the season—show also a singular unanimity 
in favor of autumn seeding. These records of 
practice are so many and so positive as to leave 
little chance for question as to its merits for 
general practice. We fully believe also that 
its more general adoption, to a far greater ex- 
tent than is now common, would be of advan- 
tage in New England farming; and if more 
universally practiced, we would find, in conse- 
quence, a better stand of grass and more per- 
manence to our meadows than is now the vase. 
—American Cultivator. 


SELECTING SEED-CORN. 


In selecting seed-corn, observe the time of 
ripening, number of ears upon the stalk, size 
of the stalk, and the perfection of the ears. 
Corn which ripens earliest in the field, other 
things being favorable, is to be preferred. 
Choose from stalks that have two or three 
well-developed ears, selecting the ear that 
grows low on the stalk. Ears which grow on 
long foot-stalks are objectionable. A full- 
sized ear, on which the rows are regular, well 
filled out at the end, and but little larger at the 
butt than in the middle, if it has ripened in 
good season, grows low on a moderate-sized 
stalk, and is taken from the standing corn, 


is first-class for the variety to which it be- 
longs. 
There is considerable diversity of opinion as 


to the precise period when the selection of 
seed-corn should be made. Some cultivators 
claim that seed gathered and dried in the sun 
as soon as the kernel is out of milk has more 
vitality to withstand cold and damp after it is 
planted than that allowed to remain on the 
stalk until dead ripe. Others, and the larger 
class, urge that perfect maturity of seed is 
desirable, and all acknowledge the necessity of 
the thorough drying of corn before the hard 
freezing weather of winter. 

An ear with a large cob is not a good keeper, 
for the reason that the cob contains such a 
quantity of sap that the ear is liable to retain 
dampness, especially if the season proves a 
warm ahd damp one. For this reason, many 
farmers contend that the red-cob corn is more 
to be depended upon than white-cob corn, the 
red cob, as a rule, befng smaller than the white 
cob. Red cobs in white corn, however, should 
be rejected, as the bran or chaff which remains 
among and adheres to the points of the grain 
to some extent gives the shelled corn a tinged 
appearance, which influences its selling qualities 
in many markets. 

In selecting seed from yellow corn, the color 
may be changed from a dark to a light yellow 
by selecting a light-colored corn, or vice versa. 
When It is desired to retain the corn as you get 
it, the custom is to select both colors. If the 
crop from which you are choosing tends too 
much to chaff or bran, give preference to the 
more flinty ears, and you can soon remedy this 
difficulty. 

After having sun-dried their seed-corn, the 
farmers of some sections store it in lofts of 
smoke-houses, in order that it may become per- 
meated with the odor of meat undergoing 
smoking there, and thus gain a protection when 
in the ground against the depredations of field- 
mice, worms, etc. The argument in favor of 
this practice is that the corn is thoroughly 
saturated with creosote, which is offensive to 
many pests, especially squirrels. 

The grain should remain in the lot until 
spring, when it is carefully shelled by hand, 
and every ear examined, to make sure that it is 
sound and perfect. All small grains near the 
point of the cob should be discarded, and only 
the perfect ones saved for planting. The ears 
ought to be stored ina dry place, secure from 
rats and mice, and where they will not be ex- 
posed to sudden changes of temperature, which 
are Hable to affect injuriously the germinating 
of the seed. An old-time practice still followed 
in many localities consists of pulling the husks 
back to the butt and braiding the ears together 
by them in long strings. These strings are 
then hung in some dry and well-ventilated 
place, as an attic or loft, until such time as the 
corn is required for planting. 

The varieties of corn, which are innumerable, 
are, after all, but modified forms of two gen- 
eral varieties, the “‘ white’? and the ‘‘yellow,” 
which in turn are subdivided into the “flint” 
and ‘‘ gourd seed.”” The practical conclusion 
of the analyses and experiments made from 
time to time is: Where good bread is wanted, 
plant white flint. The white corn abounds in 
starch and is almost destitute of ofl ; therefore, 
itis well suited for bread and hominy. The 
white cob is generally flint, giving less bran 
than the ‘‘ gourd seed’’—hence its fitness for 
bread ; but from the hardness of its grains it 
is not so well suited for horses. The white 
gourd seed gives a good stock corn, while for 


hogs the favorite sorts are the yellow or red 
corn. The yellow corn contains a large pro- 








ing some diversity of opinion, and also some 





portion of oil, which as a fat. producer is 
Farm- 
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Farm nnd Garden proper colors—some in a few hours and others | difference of practice, in accordance with the HOW TO PRESERVE CIDER. 





A PURE sweet cider is only obtainable from 
clean, sound fruit, and the fruit should, there- 
fore, be carefully examined and wiped before 
grinding. 

In the press use hair-cloth or gunny, in 
Place of straw. As the cider runs from the 
press, let it pass through a hair seive into a 
large open vessel, that will hold as much 
juice as can be expressed in one day. In one 
day, or sometimes less, the pomace will rise 
to the top, aud in a short time grow very 
thick. When little white bubbles break 
through it, draw off the liquid through a very 
small spigot, placed about three inches from 
the bottom, so that the lees may be left ve- 
hind. The cider must be drawn off into very 
clean, sweet casks—preferably fresh liquor 
casks—and closely watched. The moment 
the white bubbles, before mentioned, are per- 
ceived rising at the bunghole, rack it again. 
{t is usually necessary to repeat this three 
times. Then fill up the cask with cider in 
every respect like that originally contained 
in it,add a tumbler of warm eweet oil, and 
bung up tight. For very fine cider it is cus- 
tomary to add at this stage of the process 
about half a pound of glucose (starch sugar) 
or a smaller portion of white sugar. The 
cask should then be allowed to remain in a 


‘cool place until the cider has acquired the 


desired flavor. 

Inthe meantime clean barrels for its recep- 
tion should be prepared. as follows: Some 
clean strips of rags are dipped in melted sul- 
phur, lighted, and burned in the bunghole, and 
the bung laid loosely on the end of the rag, so 
as to retain the sulphur vapor within the bar- 
rel. Then tie up half a pound of mustard 
seed in acoarse muslin bag and put it in the 
barrel, fill the barrel with cider, and add about 
a quarter of a pound of isinglass or fine gela- 
tine dissolved in hot water. This is the old- 
fashioned way, and will keep cider in the same 
condition as when it went into the barrel, if 
kept in a cool place, for a year. 

Professional cider-makers are now using cal- 
cium sulphite (sulphite of lime), instead of 
mustard and sulphur vapor. It is much more 
conventent and effectual. To use it, it is simp- 
ly requisite to add one-eighth to one-quarter of 
an ounce of the sulphite to each gallon of 
cider in the cask, first mixing the powder in 
about a quart of the cider and giving the lat- 
ter a thorough shaking or rolling. After stand- 
ing bunged several days, to allow the sulphite 
to exert its full action, it may be bottled off. 
The sulphite of lime (which should not be mis- 
taken forthe sulphate of lime) is a commer- 
cial article, costing about forty cents a pound 
by the barre). It will preserve the sweetness 
of the cider perfectly ; but, unless care is taken 
not to add too much of it, it will impart a 
slight sulphurous taste to the cider. The bot- 
tles and corks used should be perfectly clean 
and the corks wired down. 

A little cinnamon, wintergreen, or sassafras, 
etc. is often added to sweet cider in the bottle, 
together with a dram or so of bicarbonate of 
soda, at the moment of driving the stopper. 
This helps to neutralize free acids and renders 
the liquid effervescent when unstopped ; but, 
if used to excess, it may prejudictally affect 
the taste.—Scientifle American. 





BEE NOTES. 


ALL the hives should now be looked over, 
and those containing old and poor queens 
marked. Those having too much honey and 
not enough breeding-room should have some 
of the combs of honey taken from the outside, 
spreading over the center combs, and put in 
frames containing foundations to fill out the 
number. 

If stocks are weak take, away all the combs 
that they do not cover, contracting the space 
with a division board. Say to all Mitchell’s 
agents, or to any other agents who claim a 
patent on division boards, to go straight home 
and work fora living. I would have all the 
readers of The American Cultivator understand 
that there is no valid patent on a division 
board of any kind to use in a beehive. 

A stock that will cover four combs good 
may have a frame of foundation given them 
in the center, and they will draw the cells out 
full depth; while the queen will lay in it imme- 
diately, thereby making the stock considerably 
stronger than if left to their own way. The 
young bees that hatch from eggs laid now will 
be the ones to gather honey from the late fall 
flowers, and also a part of those that go through 
the winter. 

Weak stocks that have young and prolific 
queens may be built upto good strong ones 
by taking frames of hatching brood from those 
that have old queens, which latter are better 
disposed of or by taking frames of hatching 
brood from those that are very strong, making 
the weak ones in fair condition. - 

Whenever a frame of brood is taken from & 
strong stock, always replace it with either 





foundation or an empty comb; and it will be 
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plain to the observer that the queen will im- 
mediately deposit eggs in it, while the strong 
stock will be made no weaker through taking it 
away. Foundation or empty comb should al- 
ways be put between the combs that contain 
the most larve and eggs, by which the queen 
is induced to lay init sooner. The bees are 
sure to draw out foundation quicker and more 
evenly when placed between the larve than 
when between capped brood. 

All full boxes of honey should be taken off; 
while partly-filled boxes, that are not likely to 
be filled, should either be extracted or the bees 
allowed to draw the honey out, which they 
will do if the light is permitted to shine on 
them through the glass, when the boxes are 
glassed. 

The best way to introduce queens from the 
nuclei is to take hatching brood and young 
bees from the stocks with old queens, and 
build up the nuclei, at the same time running 
the old stocks completely out. 

Stocks that are intended to be wintered by 
feeding should be built up as fast as possible, 
that they may be ready to feed supplies for 
winter the last of September and through Oc- 
tober.—American Cultivator. 
eS 

No Premiums after January Ist. Now 
is the time to secure a Dictionary. See 


page 24. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


“Ta view ot the Coming Revolution in Agri- 
cultural Practice, Farmers should buy 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 


enabling the harvest Green Fodder - Corn, a 
great crop of the by and, in the meantime, to cut 
: ay, ,nerew, in the quickest way, any desired 
engt 
THE NEW YORK PLOW CoO., 
55 Beckman St., N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Adamant Plows, Slip Shares for all 


Plows, Best Corn Shellers, Feed ed Cutters, Smoothing 
Harrows, Root ns utters, Disk Harrows, Cider Mills, Po- 


tato A Plager. ote 
wnh's “Treatise on Ensilage” (French pro- 
oak $1.00, 


STRAWBERRIES. 


New and Old, 
Lincoln 











Sharpless and Pres. 

2 a inlay ers. 
Vines and "Currant Bushes and a 
eg lline of nursery stock for fall. trade. Send for Price- 


FE ris, Jr 
(Late FERRIS, MINARD & Eto.) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 


HOMES IN THE WEST 


TO BE HAD OF 
The Union Pacific R.R. Co., 
IN NEBRASEA. 
3 000 00 Acres of the BEST LAND in the 
= ’ 


world for sale at 82 to $10 
per acre,on LONG TIME and at LOW INTEREST. 
gm CHEAP FARE ON ALL LINES. For full infor- 
mation, address 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Com. U. P. R. R. Co. 
= State where you saw this advertisement. 29 





~TARMERY’ FAVORITE: GIDER 


WINE. EK MILL. 
BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


It is the Simplest, Neatest,and Best built. It will 
grind faster, work easier, requires less power to run 
it, has less bolts, and is the least Mable to get out of 
order of any Mill made, 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 








CORNELL'S 
A, B, & THRESHER AND CLEANER. 
Ordered — | by the Indian ¢ a neers, for 
the Indian Territory 


This machine runs are wm lighter than any other 
THRESHER and CLEANER in the market, and does 
more and yong oe work than the same amount of power 
The sizes are from a 22- = cylinder, for a ome. horse 
railway power, to a 36-inch cylinder, for a 6-horse 
lever power. Write a: name, post-o' , county, 
and state plain, and address 

bany Agricul Itural Works, Albany, N. Y. 


BONE 7 ele lew. 
DUST 





MANUFACTURED BY 
S. H. MORGAN & CO., 
Taleda, 0. 
MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 








LOOK WELL TO YOUR 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





established. 
cHines? os ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agenc' 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y 
CHURCH BELLS and 








tb of 
PO 6 





MEDICAL. 





HORSE’S FEET. 





The above drawing was made from a nail, showing 
the lamination of iron in the COLD ROLLED AND SHEAR- 
NG PROCEss. 


air 


This drawing was made from the nail taken from 
the ny and coftin-bone, as shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
The foot is the MOST IMPORTANT member of the ant- 
mal's body, to which the greatest care and attention 
should be directed; for when it becomes injured or 
iseased the horse’s services are eiminished or alto. 
her ost. Hence, the value of a Bane a epends upon 
ne Lg ny of his feet. “ Lal iT, NO ORSE. a 
e on ot-Draw more olnte 
Ho erses mee Tafiin in Het ower 
that Is not cut, c iy and 
will not split ind d ao Kade by th _ 
P AM, NAIL Boston, Mass. 
See eons aks 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 








NNER 





received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 


By meking « specialty of Platform Spring Wagons, 
together with our facilities a manufac _— = our 
many years’ experience e business, en- 
abled to produce a Nogon which for durability, ratyle, 
and finish surpasses that of any other wagon of the 
kind in the world. Address 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur'g Co., 
DEVO E ? r 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 





me Free is = urning. 

rom 
EVOE MANUFACTURIN * oe PROPRIETORS 
809 BEAVER STREET, NEW Yous. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, a" Flour. 


LISTER BROT 
New Yo or Office 159 cae Street, 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 


Farmers aa Dealers are invited to send for 
Cc reular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 
A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 





Water Street, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 


e 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 

Sold by Druggists, 

50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 

See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0, C, Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








SuOSIOg OU 
pue joyoo|y ou suleUO) 


our clogs and jeqmptete 


ite Treatise sent on receipt of 
t stamp. Pe Dr. GEO. L. AUSTIN & CO., 
Milk Street, Bos 





For Beauty of Polish, rine} Jaber, Cleanliness 
etemeenemes * and iS NOS. Pr roprttan 
- “Canton, Maas. 


The Independent, — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





5: Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 « (6mos.). tn adv anc. (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (3 mos.), . 75 
4 (I{month), “ : 35 
2 « (2 weeks), “ = 20 
1 Number (I week), * - 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ” 3.50 
62 “ after 6 months, « 4.00 


tC" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a BEGIs- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system ts 
virtualiy an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters ars — to register 
letters whenever requested to do 
PAPERS are forwarded wntil on explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages ts mude, as re- 
quired by law. 
No names enter. d on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 
ONUBSC RIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the ——— of their subscriptions, [a to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a suffictent receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made elther she first or second week «fter th: money 
is received. But when a postage stanp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail!. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW ECO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond: n to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 
. Any person who takes & pxpet regularly from the 
ania ce—whether directed to bis nume or another's 
or whether he Re subscribed or uot—ts responsible 
for we payment. 

L a person. orders his paper discontinued, he 
mY yall arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue Btend ituntil payment fs mad«, and c& iect the 
whole amount, whether the papes ts taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
mF and pertodteals from the post-office, or 
removing and le:ving th.m uncalled Mor, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional! fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
p. lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
dinary Agwornopmenee. Se ‘aye Business Notice 
im: 








“We. 3 times (one month. 


if times (one month)... BoC 
* ree mnie. tt three months je. 
26 7 ise “ ‘ Cc. 
& “ (twelve ‘ “te, ee ieveive “ hoe 
=. nt mae E ADVERTISEMENTS, 





aw PHOSPHATINE, SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
VASELINE. 


You may hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the houschold which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found “ the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen, 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Take the jelly at once and the trouble 1s o'er, 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 


CANCER 


 Emeney who has treated tn 
Rome, Gured ty = Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
years. Doctors, eal and the 
— a yes free. Cross eyes 8 ralghtened ; 
Tumors removed; Fistula x all diseases 
successfully treated. Send for a _ 
ley’s Asthma Specific and other remedies te for 
a circular giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 














MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly roy. Brot, Wo afl 
the soil elements found a each 

Atwater, of the Connecticut Agricultura 
analyzed six of our ditere nt fertilizers, = py - in 
every case, as we guaranteed, that they contained 
a larger percentage of plant- aod d Liomonts 
than we cl. maed by the bels placed on each package. 
Send for Circulars. Address 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO y) an. 


RY THE NEW FAR 
FERN atts all TTES. 





Doane 8t., Boston, 


Bt MOST EXQUISITE OF ALL. 
SS SPE A SE ot 





matter dropping into the throat, 





Qater>, pr Browcl 


DE ONE'S S ] 


oo 


<a INHALER, oe , a 








eines ae 


pe PINE Ene ere. ane 


it neglected, may rapid.y develop 
into quick consumption. Ordi- 
nary treatments will not cure it. 
weakness, 

, hearing, and 

voice, weak eyes, dizziness, faint 


disgusting odors, and finally consumption and vr aMA. Boe 


CONSUM PTION wav'rever 






foaghe, Hervous and Catarrh ‘eadaches, Deafness, 
Wey a dunes tera re is notre Eee 


NHALENE 


the most healing 






power 
permanently cui 


A poet rfc’ anda he A a 
T REATMENT the Uaited States 
returned if not sati t?” Also for e by 

etc, A com- 


lend for cinoula civeular ing full i information, 


advice PES return mali When rit »name 


B GOI, cnceetccdasncanceseecosses<encnccacesegones $\. 

4 tames one month).. . oe, 

1% “ (three months) 
— 





42 7 
PUBLISHER'S. Morons. .. ONE Do 
LINE, EACH TIME 

BINANCIAL NOTICES.. 


. Mle. 
R PER AGATE 





‘vo DOLLARS PER AGATE 
4uINE. 
R¥LIGIous NOTICES........... Fiery CENTS A LINE. 
ARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE meen oy A 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York ’c ity. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicais 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following re will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—vViz,, 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 





Reg. Price. 

Agriculturist etek dd chmed bucadaa <i 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 74 R 00 
Atlantic Monthly................ "3 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Iustrated Weekly, 3 50 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1 75 2 00 
Harper’ 8 Magasine Prisénenkes teas 85 4 00 
We pi ari nan Kae wees 8 50 4 00 

6s Bazar . sadeearavecss Ue 4 00 
WIOU POUG ihe 66.5666) cetde- cece 1 75 2 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 8 50 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 8 5D 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 (0 150 
Popular Science Monthly....... 4 50 5 00 
St Nicholas Magazine.......... 2 70 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly......... 8 50 4 00 


Frank Leslie’s ae Magnzine.. 2 60 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 





OM ac adenscdceeecuddduns es 1 75 2 00 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 1 20 1 50 
The Ilustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
The Chrtatia®. .ccccccciccccccccss 75 1 00 
Princeton Review...........-++.- 1 &0 2 00 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............+.- 8 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine...........-+++: 4 50 5 00 
Waverley WOMEN cicdcccccce 4 00 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest....-.... 80 110 
‘“*Wide Awake,’”’ an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post. .... 260 300 
Christian at Work...........--+.. 2 70 8 00 
Rural New Yorker............... -283 250 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 275 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.).... 275 3800 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

OMAG c cccccevcveccecusececcey aC 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


PULAR 
White Engin mai ah Dinner at ae Ce pieces. $15 00 
» White nch China Dinner Sets, complete. a bf 00 





Fine White-French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white. 275 
Silver-p pea binds or Knives, per doz...........-+ 8 00 


ALSO ALL_HOUS EFORNISHNG GOODE. 
Goops From WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIA! 
New IIlustrated Catalogue and Price List matied d tree 
on application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and ship free of charge. Sent 
G. O. D. or P.O. Money On 


GUNPOWDER. 


ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 





BLASTING POWDER. 
Electric Blasting Apparatus 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc,, FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER C0., 


29 Murray Street, } New York. 


6 count BY coms 


Sapanule 


The Great@ External Remed 

For Wounds, Bruises, Spraing Chilbla: a 
Bunions, Corns, Rhe umatiom, Ne ww ad Heagashe, 
Lame Back, Bites of Insecta. ReMeves and cures Poiso' 
and all skin diseases. Used in ——| is asure prevent: 
ive of fe 1 D “3 € aa ous dise; 


L DRUGGISTS. 


SO 
yt wine 41,00 per Bottle. 
SAMU EL GE RRY & CO.,, Prop's. Office. aoT Broadvreg. 
LaZzELL, Marsu & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, N 


THERMOMETERS. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Spectacfes, Eye-Glasses, 
hermometers, Barometers, Com anes, 
iT AY Es Pte 4 REDUCED PRIC 
R. & F EP Monntagsmring ¢ Or rtictans, 
16 t cS sinut St., 
Send ioe stamps for Illustrated tl = of 146 








pages, and mention this paper. 


A Ws 





THE 


Hartford Aniomatic 


PUMP. 


Water Driven to any Hight 
and Distance by - om- 





Country Houses Supple d Cheap 
ly and Certainly for Bath Rooms, Water Closets, Hot 
and Cold Water Foun ete. fer & k Fr 
Plenty of Fresh ater for Steck on Farms 
The best Pump for Irrigating, supplying Railroad 
Tanks, and for Mining p 2 


For Cireular and rank list add 
tA Bi ROOKS, 
Manuf’r of the Vertierd Automatic Pump, 


(Successor to the Hartford Pump Cc 
Cor. Sigourney and Cushman Sts., Harts ord, t., Uv. S.A. 


CROCKERY W WASH H -TUBS. 





Without seams, always clean and sweet, and war- 

ranted to withstand the roughest domestic usage. 
No house 1s complete without them, Seowus wes 
others, Send for Circular, with Price-lis' 


MORAHAN CERAMIC COMPANY, 
81 E, 17th St., Union Square, N. Y. 





Duos inget. 
Fcderick Brown 


etablished PP fbb. 


Sesbies 1994, and oa the » Bent. 
= 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[September 11, 1879. 








, CHURC AND PARLOR ORGANS, 


“HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


(Established in 
oa. Organs in the Cincinnati Music fall Bow Cathedral, Buffalo Cathedral (formerly at 
outh Church, Brooklyn, of nearly 1 1,000 others for every part of the coun untry. ¢ rly 
dein vite Jattentio te our new styles of Parior Pipe Organs, at prices ranging from $300 
ni Sisalan teavetnin and others are invited to apply to us direct for all information connected with 


Circulars, etc. furnished on application. 


Fowler's Metallic Mattress 


IS THE 
Most Elastic, the Cheapest, and the 
Best in the orld, 


SPRINGS OF TEMPERED CAST STEEL. 
Will Last a Lifetime. 


te Shi to any part of ‘the United States. 
Bend fo. 1S ser rf 


Agents ‘Wanted Everywhere. 
Adio © KE... FOWLER, 


No. G1 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., 


and 44 East 13th St., N. ¥. 


THE PARKER 
SHOT GUN. 


Reto ot 









to 














PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


Show Rooms, 97 Chambers Street, N. ¥. 











PAINT YOUR HO USES WwiTh 
-\ RUBBER PAINT. 
' Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 


my Theep te no M t pppeatoctares equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
” FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





VME Nf Wifrh 





Durable, Cousitortabie: Cleanly, Healthful, and Boonemisél. Altogether th 
Most Desirable Spring Bed in Use 
ROBERT KELSO & 00., “Mannfacturere, No 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


tz Send for Descriptive Ci tre ular and Price-List. 





i d be li ~ : Tillot 
lotson, 
Oneida, ‘N.Y, ‘Architect and Duilder, writes APPThe National Mixed Paint ia the ber ¢ 
have ever used,in my experience of over 205 1. and I cannot peste it too 
Sam Ie Ca ea showing handsome shades, and arule for estimating tle 
jn for any surface, sent free, by addressing 
i. NATIONAL MIXED PAINT ane 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY S8T., N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY AT os ei MASS. 


immense sale ue ot SMI TH & 
feo ow! eir 
ph Ae ne. of werk kman- 
ship ; thetr powst, and accuracy; the 


e with which they can oP loaded 
and. the empty shell ejected 


their Reliability, ‘ner, 
and epee ps 


Four_ 81zEs :—No, 











32 Calibre, 


hammer, the 
value of which for ~y~ BR. eannot be 
i) overstated. 


M. W. ROBINSON, 


General Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 


UBY & BAR, | 


SurieSuming (ful Puding 


FURNACES. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector aud 
REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable, 


SALES 1878 











of the Singer Manufactur~ 
ing Company for 


356,432 
Newing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures. 
We submit that nothing but the ibted siperior 






Wrought Iron, 











ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could N T N with 
ever have produced such a result. Brick-Lined 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot. 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. R Y ST || i: “am 
Cast-Iron 
GENTS WANTED FOR THE Surface Burning Furnace Fire-Pot. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


a complete hi of all Saportant in in- 


Being 
dustries of smeaiee, bomen and othe 
ee hun- 


eavergrina, About 1,000 
e engra 

The New York Era saye: “ No other such 
work exists.’’ 


MANUFACTURED B 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, Cleveland, Chieago. 
New York Agency, G.G. HALLETT, 236 Water St. 


Mill Stones and Com Mills 


Wi ys Purr a Mills, Smut Ma- 
For Descriptive Ctroulars and Terms apply to Pike, Waten Whee Pale reg = 


The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Coan, | J.‘ NOYE Wl odin Buffalo, N. Y. 




















MERDEY BRITA CONDUIT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, ete. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Oneida Community! 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 


Fruits and Vegetables are n large quantities 
on our own domain, with g rae at maturity, 
assorted and pre ere with great care and skill, and 
geacnewes e best. orrutta in Gia and T 
Price-list mailed on yin tay Oneida, N. Y. 




















RATES REDUCED = 3°? ro 4°°PER DAY. 
WMOAARIAS POE — 
Yr — NEAGLE, 


COLUMBLA BICYCLE 


Easy to learn to ride. 
An ord rider can 


miles inad 
over common roads 
than a horse. 


Send 3-cent stamp for 
2t-page catalogue, with 
potas: ist and full ‘infor- 


mation. 
Th: POPE MP’G-C0 


48 SumMER St., BOSTON 












This 


\ 
W. & | B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
by ee anes: 85 
and 87 J St., New York; 
and 197 tole St. a 


man ere 
PUM IMPS, 





ete 
Works Founnen 1n 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
y the Unive rsal Ex- 
, Bibition’ at Sage ‘rance, - 


Vien: Austria, 
1878; 7." it Centennial fixht 
bition, 1 


PAYSON'’S “T° 


for marking any Jabte with a gommon pen, with- 
t a preparati 
Sold by all druggiats and Ratiopers. 


=Teye)o elu) 


TRADE MARK 
THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the vital nutritive ant. 
ities in one bushel of Me in liquid form, extracted 
ne, fermentation 














= 


thus retainin, the natural 
Sana ten l relieve all debility of the 

vous at and Digestive cgreane Sin- 

tle sent'b express, on pe a 

RECOMMEND 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West baa St., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD 4 West, 17th St., New York ; 
. E.§ N SMITH, lace, New York ; 
Prof. C. 8. LOZ IER, Bod Wee Sath St. Mo! York ; 
Ci sent free. Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure ‘Company, 


7 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


FOR CATARRE, SMOKE 
GE: ( Ve A hea 1 4 








SJ 


BONFUME) 


CIGARETTES. 


A sure Felief, pte! for Ast Bad 
the Head, and Public 8: 





ers should sm ko them, 
effect In ore lg-wJe 
Cae 


and 
NE UM 
use. 


have a won erful 
the voice. Ladies 
any extent 


em, aa, the 


ut 
teinthe ‘only 


B. POLLAK, New York City. 
Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 








‘*‘TuHE INDEPENDENT’’ Press, Nos. 21 anp 23 Rose STREET. 














